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PREFACE. 



TT is especially wished that those about to read 
these pages should know beforehand what 
they contain. That they have never been intended 
for an imitation of the popular stories of the day ; 
and are written by one wanting as much the wish 
as the talent to be a sensation writer. Neither do 
they lay claim to ahy new or deep line of thought. 
They are detached pictures, and pictures only, 
of some phases in active Christian life ; and their 
aim has been to shew to the young the moving 
springs of much they see good and beautiful around 
them, in the hope that, allured by the fair smile 
of duty, and the beauty of Christian virtue, they 
may seek to follow in the path of the one, and 
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IV PREFACE. 

shew in their own lives all the graces of the other. 
Not a few of their elders, if any such take up the 
book, will fit the frame-work to other forms, and 
find in many quiet English homes the originals of 
our skeiches. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Gather them back, ye mighty years* 
That bring the woods their leaves ; * 
Back fnwi life's anretaming streams. 
Back from the graves that haunt our dreams. 
And the lying lost, from whose lips our names 
Have passed, as the song of greener bowers, 
And the tones oi liappier years from ours ; 
From all the fUth that cleaves 
To the broken reeds of this changeful ollme ; 
Gather them back, restoring time. 

— F. Bbowm. 

rriHEEE are probably few who have passed the 
-*- age of childhood incapable of taking up in 
echo, to a greater or less degree, the feeling of 
these lines ; few whom the past has not left in 
some measure subject to the mysterious power 
which the commonest word or tones may have 
on the heart. .Sounds which vibrated on our 
hearing, only to be forgotten in the presence 
of the succeeding one, have perhaps stirred to 
its depth the spul of some one beside us ; while 
a^gain, when others have hurried on, unheeding 
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the voices which fill the air, some one among 
these, trivial and mmotieed by the many, has, 
it may be, arrested us with a spell all its 
own; opening, as by a magic touch, some of 
Uie shrines where are treasured memories, of 
which the world has seldom heard, or heard only 
to forget — our silver shrines, far down beyond the 
turmoil, and the wear, and the fret-work of life, 
which we seldom visit, save when, secure from in- 
terruption, we can " enter in, and shut the door." 
Well for us if no idol have ever been enthroned 
there; if, remembering the overshadowing pres- 
ence in which we stand, we can yet feel that it is 
** holy ground." 

From remembrances such as these, come his- 
tories, where, mingled with forms and voices of 
the past, are others which have taken their places 
as bygone memories, leaving behind them records 
of rest, attained after much labour, peace after 
sorrow, victory after conflict. 

" Foo^nints, that perhaps another, 
Saaing o'er life's sdemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again." * 

We speak of the past of many years ago, when 
the mterior of a room in the fashionable school of 

Mrs Haye, at Grantly, presented a scene foU of life 
and animation. 

It ^a well ftmuahed apartment, of good size. 
to which a eheerfol fire imparted warmth and 
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brightness. Two lamps at opposite sides of the 
room gave light to several young girls, who were 
busily occupied. The time was about five o'clock 
on a cold December day, and the object in hand 
appeared to be packing up to go home for the 
Christmas vacation. Beside the fire, a little apart 
from the others, and evidently the eldest in the 
room, stood a young girl, whose appearance at 
once attracted attention. There was a look of 
pleasant cheerfulness about her, which would lead 
any one addressing her to expect a bright and 
cheerful answer. Her figure was tall and finely 
proportioned ; dark flashing eyes, black hair, con- 
fined in neat braids over a high forehead, a mouth 
that spoke alike of determination and self-will, 
were the distinguishing characteristics of the face. 
The whole bearing was that of one who feared 
nothing, and] who would say to those more timid, 
"Lean on me, for 1 am strong." 

She was earnestly talking to a companion, in all 
respects seemingly a contrast to herself. Many 
might pass by Adela Edgerton without noticing 
the sweetness and calm which pervaded her whole 
being; which had nothing of her school-fellow's 
brilliancy. Though of the same age, and nearly 
as tall, her figure was slight, and gave no great 
idea of strength ; her grey eyes had none of the 
fire which shot from the black ones, and her chest- 
nut hair, which was also braided, had a soft cha- 
racter, assorting well with her whole appearance* 
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There was just colour enough in her cheeks to 
prevent ^e impression being conveyed of extreme 
delicacy ; but though a casual observer would hav« 
assigned to Adela sweettness and gentleness, yet 
action and. assi^taiice would probably have been 
sought {rom the bi^ight-eyed damsel whom we have 
placed firik upon our roU of memories. It was 
pleasant to see them as they stood ; so different, 
and yet with sp miitch of promise about each. They 
were like two goodly trees ; should their leaf with^, 
ox should; the work of tii:^ir hands prosper 2 The 
oste, as the young oak, sturdy and vigorous ; yet 
the vine, that from infancy to old age needs Sjap- 
port, the dependent Tine, maketh glad the heart 
oJt man ; and th$ loght birch, that gently bendeth, 
has its peculiar quality of endurance ; it is one of 
the few tirees which can bear a great intensity of 
cold. 

How is it that youth feels so little the special 
brightness of its position ? How is it that those 
only who, have passed the. spring-time of life know 
what it is to be young ? The little child's laugh 
thrills us with its exceeding gladness, but its 
thoughts are looking to the time when childhood 
shall be ex^changed fpr the ^ank and privileges of 
older years. Among the busy group we have men- 
tioned, the happiness of not a few rested on the 
knowledge that their earliest days were passing by, 
bringing thiBm, as they imagined, to something far 
better. 
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'* And SO, Adela," said ih^ dsjrk-iay^ girl, "lietis 
we ar6 at the last day, td which We have dO IdVig 
looked forward ; and Mi:»^siear Pirouette has ireially 
made his last bow to us at leasts and Signot Ooldb 
eonjiigated his final verb ; and yet, Adela, you do 
not seem so glad ^s I ai^ to be free.*' 

*^ I have been her^ :eo long, Bleatio(t, aM hate 
received so much kilidnesi^, th^ it would be teify 
ungrateM did I feel no regret at leavitig mtany who 
hlEtve b^n so good to me ; and who knij^s when I 
may ever see any of them again ? *' 

"And yet," rejoaned het compatiion, "you only 
came to Grantly a short tim^d before myself; how 
well I remember the fir«t evening When I arrived, 
feeling so mis^able ; hbW you caiiie forward, and 
asked me to sit by you, and did all you could to 
cheer the poor stranger." 

" I had felt so desolate myself, on first leaving 
home, Eleanor, that it seemed but natural to try 
and comfort another ; it was a long time before I 
was at all iiappy, or thought 1 could like any place 
without mamma." 

" Ah ! you had one, I had none to go back to ; 
but Adela, I want to know what Mrs Haye said to 
you to-day, when she sent for you, as she always 
does those who are leaving, to speak to them 
alone?" 

" She said a very few words, but they were very 
kind ; that she should like sometimes to hear of 
me, and was glad to think, I should be able to be 
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useful to mamma, who is so delicate ; besides this, 
she gave me a book, in remembrance of days 
which she hoped had not been altogether un- 
pleasant or unprofitable." 

" You always were a favourite, Adela, and de- 
served it too, so do not think I envy you. Mrs 
Haye had a great deal more to say to me, and she 
hoped I would remember that what might have 
been learnt here, was to enable me to continue the 
self-education, which could terminate only with 
one's life ; you see I have not forgotten what was 
said. Mrs Haye evidently considers my education 
far from complete, and I really believe her only 
regret at my leaving is, that after all her pains, 
there should go forth to the world so crude and 
unfinished a specimen of her school as Eleanor 
Harcourt." 

" Dear Eleanor, do not throw away good friends 
who really wish you well, merely because the 
advice it is their duty to give, wounds your self- 
love, which would rather be thought perfect." 

"You are an odd girl, Adela, too grave and 
wise for me; but it does not much signify now what 

Mrs Haye thinks, for ," The rest of the sen- 

tance remained unspoken, the attention of both 
having been arrested by a sudden exclamation, 
from a younger girl in another part of the room, 
of, " How very strange ! " 

" What is so very strange, Emily?" said Eleanor, 
ing round ; " I should feel quite curious, were 
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it not that you so often meet with things altogether 
remarkable and new." 

The girl rose from her knees with a flushed face, 
and putting back the hair which had fallen over a 
bright and sunny countenance, pointed in rather 
a tragic manner, with one hand, to a small black 
box over which she had been bending. " It is very 
strange," said she, " I have been trying this half 
hour to shut it, and yet there is nothing more in 
it now than when I brought it." 

"Your only chance, Emily," exclaimed the 
laughing voice of another of her companions who 
had joined them, " your only chance is to ask Anne 
Jones to sit upon your trunk till tea time ; no per- 
suasion less weighty will close it. I can see Emily 
has been packing her trunk," she continued, as 
Adela approached them, " on principle." 

" The prinqiple does not appear to have been 
successful," answered Adela; " I think, Emily, you 
will have to try some other way of making your 
trunk hold all you wish to put into it." 

"Well, you know, Adela, you must have heard 
Mrs Haye say, a little time ago, when we were 
dusting the bookshelves, that the proper way was 
to begin at the highest shelf, on the left hand side ; 
and she said that the sure way of doing things 
well, was to have a method and a principle on 
which we acted, instead of going to work anyhow. 
And when Mr Marly gave us our last drawing 
lesson, he told me just the same ; always begin to 
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put an your colour for the sky, from the highest 
part of your paper, on the left hand side, so — " 

" So," chimed in her tormefntor, Augusta Smith, 
**as I said before, Emily has followed out the left 
to right principle, from whence it happens that at 
the bottom of the trunk come the collars; you 
know they were in the top drawer, left hand side ; 
then came in order, just let me look, Emily, — ^Yes ! 
I am quite right, then came the clean bonnet cap, 
just as it ought to be ; but how the boots come into 
the system above it, is what I do not quite under- 
stand ; well, then follow in proper order, handker- 
chiefs, cloaks, dresses, and at top the linen of 
course, because it came out of the lowest drawer. 
One may decidedly call the box a specimen of 
principle well carried out." 

A cloud came over poor Emily's face, and she 
seemed on the point of returning an angry answer, 
when Adela averted the storm by saying gently, 

" I daresay, Emily, you never packed a box be- 
fore, and Augusta might as well have helped you 
instead of laughing at your difficulties ; as I have 
packed a great many, suppose we try if two are 
not better than one ; " and she suited the action to 
the word. 

" Nay, Adela," exclaimed Augusta, " you shall 
not go away and think me an ill-natured girl, so 
let me help Emily ; " you will forgive me, will you 
not," said she to the latter, kissing her. " I am 
sorry I laughed, but indeed it was so droll I could 
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not help it ; we must make haste, or the tea bell 
will ring before we are ready." 

" We will all help," said Adela, "and then fevery 
thing will be finished sooner ;" and the three pro- 
ceeded to re-pack the trnnk, Adela taking the 
direction, and snperihtending the younger ones. 
It was a work of some time, and she would probably 
have got through the task much soonier without 
assistance ; but it was good for Emily to learn for 
future occasions, and that Augusta should have 
the opportunity of atoning for any pain she might 
have caused. Adela therefore was chief directress, 
and where the girls were at a loss, or any article 
was refractory, it \ms wonderful how her quiet 
touch seemed to make all come right. She was 
smoothing down the collars, and a few light things 
at the top, which had rather differed from their 
former position, when Emily suddenly exclaimed, 
with her usual energy, " Oh, Adela, what shall we 
do without you ?" 

** Very wqll, I hope, Emily," was the answer ; 
" you will find it a very good thing to have to help 
yourself in many things for which you have come 
to me ^ and besides, you must not forget, it is be- 
coming your Itum now to help, instead of being 
helped. I should like to know that you determined, 
when you came back, to be a friend and adviser 
for good, to all those younger than yourself, who 
want assistance ; and you may sometimes, though 
not so often, be able to give it even to those who 
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are older. Just pass me that handkerchief to put 
at the top, and see, the trunk locks quite easily 
now ; how very strange, is it not, Emily ? 

''You are laughing at me, Adela, dear good 
Adela," said the little girl, with tears in her eyes 
at the thought of losing her friend. 

"Dear me, Emily!" exclaimed Eleanor, who 
was still standing by the fire, whence she had looked 
on, her tall figure seeming to throw a shade over 
the group she had been watching, with an air 
which would have suited Juno, gazing on the 
actions of beings who were less than goddesses: 
** Dear me, Emily ! I believe you are going to cry ; 
I wonder if any one is sorry that I am going away 
as well as Adela." 

"Oh yes, Eleanor !" exclaimed the child inno- 
cently, " we are all sorry ; we shall want you every 
day when we feel merry. No one plays les graces, 
or battledore and shuttlecock, as well as you ; but," 
and her look went back to its former object, " we 
shall always want Adela when we are in trouble." 

Eleanor felt the distinction drawn, but she was 
not one to confess having been hit by a chance 
shot, and that too from a child, so she only replied : 

" Well, it is lucky people are not all the same, 
and that there are some who like shade as well as 
sun, else there would be no room for every one's 
talents ; so I am content to take my share of the 
sorrow, and leave Adela hers." 

At this moment the bell rang for tea, and found 
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Emily hardly prepared for the summons ; yet but 
few seconds elapsed before her light step was heard 
on the stairs, following her companions, who had 
preceded her. Every one had taken their place by 
the time Emily reached the room ; there was some 
conversation going on, for on the occasion of the 
last evening, the customary regulations were always 
slightly relaxed, and the tea table of the day before 
the holidays usually gave token of the coming 
event by greater animation than marked its quiet 
course during the half-year. Adela was sitting at 
the lower end of the table, by Mrs Haye ; Eleanor 
had said rightly, that she was a favourite with that 
lady. 

If, however, it might be allowed that Mrs Haye 
had occasional partialities, she nevertheless dealt 
justly, and kindly, by all committed to her care. 
Eleanor knew this from her own experience, and 
no one would have borne more ample testimony 
to the fact than the spirited yet honourable girl, 
in whose character truth at least was a prevailing 
element. If at times nettled by what she thought 
a lower appreciation of her worth than she fancied 
was deserved, she was still ready to confess that 
it was because she had not approached the standard 
which Mrs Haye had pointed out to her. With a 
sincere respect for her instructress, Eleanor had 
her own private visions of becoming something 
far beyond the worthy, but too humble individual, 
such, as she imagined, it was wished she should 
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'become. Shfe looked forward to the fey in "which 
lier deed6 should a8t(mish Mrs Haye, and lead her 
to wonder ho*w fitich superior exoelleti6e had been 
overlooked by hiefr Wiatchful eyes. Perhaps the 
feeling had seldom been so strong as on thid piE^ 
ticiular evening; and looking across at Adela^s 
gentle fac6, her untfttered soliloquy ran thus: 
*' She is just suited to help little <girls in trouble, 
but she cfan nevet b6 great." Eleanor^s dignity 
was far above frittering itself aw&y in such a trifl6 
as packing a school girl's trunk. 

The rest of the evening, though usuttlly a time 
of study, was to-night appropriiated as ^ach best 
pleased ; and to judge by the merry voices, and 
the Occasional choruses of laughter, there was not 
much of sadness or gloom in the school-toom at 
Grantly. Many little gifts were to be presented, 
and both Eleanor and Adela were soon surrounded 
with keepsakes, which were great in value, when 
measured by the hearty warmth of good \dsiies 
with which they were offered. 

At eight o'clock, the whole party assembled tot 
the duty of evening prayer, which was read by Mrs 
Haye as usual ; at the conclusion, a pause ensued, 
and few present were ignorant of the cause. It Was 
always Mrs Haye's custom, on the occasion of 
any pupil leaving her cfare, to offer up a spiBcial 
petition on their behalf, and it therefore caused no 
surprise when the same voice continued as follows : 

"And we particularly implore Thy Fatherly 
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care for those who are about to. leave, onr. qoi&t 
family, and eiiter on the dutiea of ^e ;- may they 
ever remember^ in whatever eircnj»«kanc.es they 
may be placed, that they are servaats. bought with 
a price, mpi^ pr^ous than gold or sUVer.. Grant 
that they may walk in foith, in hope, and in. love, 
having, through Thy grace, a right judgment in 
all thingEn, well regulated feelings, and the: spirit 
of a sound mind, that they may thus^ of Thy merely, 
so pass through things temporal, that finally they 
fail not to attain things eternal; for Christ's sake." 

The speaker ceased, and many voices present 
added " Amen " to the prayer : Eleanor's among 
them in her peculiar, clear, and fuU-toned accents. 
Her proud spirit was touched ; she felt, true love 
had prayed, that she might be kept from the evil 
to come, and that it must be a good thing to be 
such a servant. Yes ! she too would serve the 
Lord ; it was her will, she had strength to do it, 
and the world should see what kind and measure 
of service would be hers ! No voice rose from the 
kneeling figure beside her, and Omniscience alone 
saw the tear on the cheek, or heard the vow regis- 
tered in that hour by the heart, of Adela Edgerton. 

The next morning was one of stirring action, 
instead of impressions ; there were many things 
to be finished, arranged, and thought of, many 
farewells, and some tears from Emily, when the 
time arrived for taking leave of Adela ; but all 
came to a conclusion, and before another evening. 
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an unusual silence had settled down on the rooms 
lately so full of life and energy. Each had gone 
her way, to make one of the peculiar circle opened 
to receive her ; some of them will meet again in 
this world, . but the path of others is parted till 
the day when all shall " appear before the judg- 
ment-seat, that every one may receive the things 
done in the body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

*' The mother gave In tears and pain. 
The flowers she most did love ; 
She knew she should find them all again, 
In the fields of light above. 

" Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The reaper came that day, — 
'Twas an angel yisited the green earth. 
And took the flowers away.'* 

— LONOFBLLOW. 

OP all the young party who broke up for the 
Christmas holidays, of which we have been 
speaking, none went to such different homes as 
Eleanor Har court and Adela Edgerton. No two 
positions could be more unlike, on this their first 
entrance into life; and yet, perhaps, had each 
been allowed to choose, she would have selected 
something very much like the path on which she 
found herself placed at the outset of her new 
career. Eleanor would have craved a brilliant 
portion ; Adela, what had long been hers, a quiet 
and a loving home. 
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As it is with these two (so different in character, 
yet, by the ordering of wisely ruled events, thrown 
together in their younger years, and subjected for 
a time at least to the same influences) that our 
history has to do, we must ask permission to go 
back beyond the time when we first lingered in 
Mrs Haye's schoolroom, and speak of things which 
had taken place many years previously. 

Adela Edgerton's father was a lawyer of good 
repute and practice at the English bar ; without 
being one of those whose talents mark them early 
as candidates for legal honours, he occupied a 
position in his profession which was above medio- 
crity, and was regarded by all as a man to be 
respected and esteemed. The young lawyer was 
of too sociable a disposition to be contented longer 
than was necessary with solitary chambers, of 
dinners with his friends ; so soon, therefore, as his 
means warranted the proceeding, he took an un- 
pretending but comfortable house, and brought" 
home as its mistress one whom he had knoTiv^ and 
admired for some years. If a few dinners were 
lost, now that he was no longer a single man, he 
thought they would be amply compensated by the 
sunshine of his own fireside. 

Mr Edgerton was not mistaken; he found what 
he had hoped for, and was never, at any future 
period, disturbed by vain regrets. He had in- 
herited nothing from his father; Mrs Edgerton 
brought but little towards the new establiBhrneut, 
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and as therefore prudence required that out of pro- 
fessional means provision should also be made for 
the future, the household of the young couple was 
regulated on a quiet scale, and though devoid of 
any approach to meanness, was of an unpretend- 
ing character, and subject to the rules of well- 
ordered economy. Before very long there were 
added to the happy home young faces and merry 
voices ; children were given and received as bless- 
ings; first Adela, whom we already know, and 
then two more, a boy and a girl, with every promise 
about them of growing up in health and beauty. 

There seemed no cloud on their horizon, and to 
human eyes, perhaps, it might have appeared as 
though no cause could be found for any, as the two 
went on their way, " doing justly and uprightly, 
and walking humbly with their God." 

But a winter of unusual severity was followed 
by a cold and blasting spring; the old and the 
delicate suffered from both, and among children an 
unusual amount of epidemic disease prevailed. 
The household of the Edgertons was not passed 
over in the general visitation ; first Adela drooped, 
and then the little brother and sister ; their com- 
plaint was measles in its worst form, and at the 
end of a week, the mother looked in sorrow on the 
!;hree little beds, and knew not which of her chil- 
dren would be taken from her first. 

The reaper was indeed that spring binding the 
flowers in his sheaves for the Lord of paradise. 
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The two youngest he bore away before long, the 
parents humbly hoped, to a brighter and a warmer 
love than even they had to bestow. But one re- 
mained, the sentence of life or death still hung 
suspended; and the mother, though enabled to say, 
" It is well,'* yet added the petition that the life of 
this little one might be granted to her. That 
prayer was heard, and when Adela's weary eyes first 
opened again to consciousness, they met those of 
her watching mother, as bending to kiss the pale 
wan face, she murmured a thanksgiving for the 
mercy vouchsafed to her. 

And with returning health and strength, it was 
not to be wondered at that the mother and child 
drew more closely together; for though Adela's 
infant mind could understand little of the grave 
from which she had been given back, or of the 
heaven to which her playfellows were gone, yet she 
was remarkable from this time for a gentle gravity 
and thoughtfulness, which grew with her growth, 
and strengthened with her years. Her full bloom, 
too, never returned, and though far from sickly or 
pining, she wore for the rest of her life a look of 
delicacy which deceived those who did not know 
her as to her real amount of strength. To her, 
now an only one, there was given a double share 
of love ; and though, after some years, others filled 
the vacant places, yet from the difference of age, 
these were but infants in the nursery, whilst Adela 
was daily becoming more and more the companion 
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of her parents. There was but one grief in that 
peaceful household ; after the birth of her youngest 
child, a bright haired girl, Mrs Edgerton never 
regained her health or strength ; it seemed as if 
the vigour of her life had passed to her infant — of 
all her children, the one who shewed most liveli- 
ness and gaiety of spirit. She had received at the 
font the name of Mary, but among her brothers 
and sisters, her nursery appeUation, as soon as 
she could speak, was " The singing bird." 

Before, however, she was a twelvemonth old, it 
became evident that something more than the 
measures hitherto adopted were necessary for 
Adela, who had now attained her fourteenth year. 
Mrs Edgerton had no longer time or energy to 
devote the attention to her which the growing girl 
required ; and the nursery-governess, who managed 
the little schoolroom, was not competent to take 
an older pupil. Besides all this, it was plain it 
would be better to remove her for a time from the 
atmosphere in which she had been reared, and 
place her in one which should be more bracing 
both in mind and body, and fit her better for the 
part she must one day take in the world. Know- 
ing nothing but the sunshine and affection of her 
own home, and having for her immediate com- 
panion a quiet and delicate mother, Adela was in 
danger of being drawn up, as it were, to a hurtful 
and unnatural degree, and of turning out some- 
thing little better than a sensitive plant. The 
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child's good at once decided her parents ; much as 
they themselves dreaded the separation, their own 
feelings were not for one moment weighed in the 
balance with her welfare, and in a few weeks, Adela 
was placed under the care of Mrs Haye at Grantly. 
This measure was attended with all the success 
desired, and amply rewarded the sacrifice. The 
transition had been wisely and carefully made. 
The girl was not removed to loneliness and unkind- 
ness, but to the cheerful companionship of those 
who were of her own age, and to the careful instruc- 
tion of one who combined firmness and sense with 
a kindliness fitted to win the respect and love of her 
charge. That she gained those of Adela we have 
seen, and after the first weeks of natural long- 
ing for the home she had left, no one profited 
more than the latter, by the advantages placed 
within her reach. But while thus endearing herself 
to her new friends, and proving she knew the value 
of the present time, the returning holidays were 
always, both to Mrs Edgerton and Adela, and in- 
deed to the whole party, weeks of the greatest 
happiness and pleasure. The increasing bloom 
on her cheek, and the improvement which 
every few months made in her appearance and 
proficiency were fondly marked, and gratefully 
acknowledged, whilst to Adela home seemed to 
have gained additional charms, from the mere fact 
of her having for a time lived elsewhere. Such was 
Adela Edgerton, and such the home to which she 
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\7as returning, having a few months previously 
attained the age of seventeen. Was it to he won- 
dered at that it seemed too much happiness to be 
again with parents who had been her all in all ? 
Or that her heart danced for joy when she arrived 
in town, and found the faithful old nurse looking 
out for her with the utmost anxiety ? 

The drive to Mr Edgerton*s house, though not 
a long one, was sufficient to put her in possession 
of the leading points of home news, which Nurse 
was nothing backward to communicate. 

" The singing bird," said Nurse, " was becoming 
prettier and merrier each day ; " but Adela looked 
grave when she heard further that her mother had 
not gained in strength since Miss Adela went away. 
It was the only drawback to her perfect happi- 
ness, but was forgotten when they stopped at the 
door, and old William, who had been in the 
house before she was born, welcomed her home ; 
something would have seemed wanting had he 
omitted his customary salutation. In another 
moment she was clasped in a loving embrace, and 
when that was past, her first question was for the 
children, who were only too eager to be summoned, 
for had they not seen the fly arrive ? and had not 
Nurse been upstairs, and said their sister was really 
come ? So in they trooped with shouts of delight, 
and Adela was nearly smothered with kisses, and 
throttled by the little arms that hung round her 
neck. Order was, however, after a time, restored 
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and Adela obtained a respite, on the terms of hav- 
ing Mary on her knee, one on each side, and two 
at her feet, by which means every one was consi- 
dered to have a fair share of the present enjoy- 
ment ; and so they sat by the winter fire, and 
cared not for the frost and snow without, whilst 
hearts were so warm within. Mrs Edgerton was 
sitting in the easy chair watching the party, and 
Adela, who suddenly remembered what nurse had 
said, stole a glance now and then to see how far 
her words seemed true, but she could detect little 
difference ; if any, there was rather more colour in 
the cheek, which, when she had left, had been 
blanched by the summer heat, and feeling alto- 
gether relieved, she turned to answer an appeal 
from George, who was eagerly waiting a reply to 
his question, 

" Were they now going to have Adela for ever, 
and really all to themselves ?*' 

" Yes, George, I am not going away again ; how 
merry it will be, now that I shall be here to play 
with you.*' 

" For ever !" said the singing bird, raising her 
bright eyes to her sister's face, "for ever! how 
nice !" 

" And all to ourselves," added Charlotte ; but 
Adela did not answer, she had caught the sound 
of a slight sigh near her, and fancied that Mary's 
innocent words had been followed by the echo of a 
lower voice, that seemed to have said, " For ever. 
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and for ever.'* She turned towards her mother ; 
Mrs Edgerton was still leaning back in her chair, 
but her face was paler than before, and her eldest 
child wishing to hear her speak, said in answer to 
the last question — 

"Whenever I am not wanted, Charlotte; but 
you know, sometimes mamma will have things for 
me to do, and you would not be selfish enough to 
want me to play with you then, would you ? '* 

A chorus in the negative was raised by this 
appeal, followed by an assurance, " that she could 
always do as she liked, if only she would play with 
them when she was quite idle," which Mary, judg- 
ing by herself, was of opinion would very often be 
the case. 

How great, and how willingly yielded to, is the 
kingship of a little child ! Adela's small sovereigns 
were still laying down the law, when Mr Edgerton 
entered, and his daughter rose to receive and return 
her father's greeting. The little people having 
calmed down in their excitement, consented to ac- 
company Nurse to bed, feeling satisfied in the 
assurance they were henceforth to have an un- 
limited interest in Adela ; and before their elders 
returned from the dining-room they were snugly 
slumbering for the night. 

The quiet evening was one of perfect happiness 
to Adela, who seemed to occupy a new position, as 
indeed she did, standing on the threshold of woman- 
hood ; and when they parted, she kissed her mother. 
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saying, "You know, Mamma, I shall not count 
days any more now that I am come home *for 
ever,' as Mary says;" and Mrs Edgerton smiled, 
and returning the embrace, replied, " I am glad of 
it, my daughter, for I have often wanted you very 
much whilst you have been absent from us." 

When Adela, that night, in her quiet room, 
looked back on the past, and forwards to the future, 
Eleanor would have thought her poor-spirited 
indeed, had she known how limited was her old 
companion's ambition, and how small was her 
desire to be that which, by one at least, had been 
pronounced impossible for her to be — " great." 
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CHAPTER III. 

I heard the angels say — 
Pat hours to hours, and days to days, and draw the days to seven. 
And Qod will draw Onora up, by golden cords to heaven ; 
Tet have the evil spirits power that purpose to defer ; 
For, it she hath no need of Him, God hath no need of her. 

— B. B. Bbowkiro. 

TO Eleanor Harcourt we must now return. We 
have said no two positions could be more 
different, — ^the brilliant, the proud, the sparkling 
girl was an orphan. Yet her childhood had been 
far from an unhappy one ; in its memories were, a 
country home, with all its fresh pleasures, merry 
play-fellows, and careful teaching; she had never 
known, and therefore never missed, a mother's love. 
Her father was a clergyman, vicar of a country 
parish in one of the central counties of England 
famous for its beauty, and Eleanor's home had 
been among the breezy commons and " unchang- 
ing hills " of our native land. She had one brother, 
some years older than herself. The birth of the 
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little girl had brought sorrow with it, for whilst 
her infant existence was yet counted by days, her 
mother was laid in the quiet churchyard of Holm- 
dale. 

Her husband mourned for her quietly but sadly, 
and confiding the tiny stranger to the care of an 
experienced and trustworthy nurse, sought in in- 
creased activity in his daily work, the best allevia- 
tion of his sorrow. The shade which had attended 
her birth did not rest upon the infant, who gave 
early token that she inherited her mother's beauty, 
and was remarkable for her brightness and in- 
telligence. Mrs Evans watched over her with a 
careful eye, and her brother's devotion to his 
baby-sister, had in it something that was almost 
chivalrous. In time, however, John was sent to 
school, and she only saw him in the holidays ; but 
she and Mrs Evans led a happy life, when there 
came to pass an event which, for a time, changed 
the current of everything, and finally altered her 
whole destiny. 

Soon after Mr Harcourt had been appointed to 
the living of Holmdale, a small house, which had 
long been vacant, was suddenly taken, and it be- 
came evident that the village was soon to boast of 
another resident. Mrs Harcourt first made the 
discovery whilst taking a walk, and communi- 
cated it to her husband in the evening as a plea- 
sant piece of news. 

** They might hope," she said, " as it was a 
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pretty little place, to have some nice neighbours, 
and she only trusted they would prove friendly and 
sociable people." 

In about a fortnight after it was known that the 
new tenant had arrived, and Mrs Harcourt was 
rather disappointed to find he was an elderly 
gentleman of grave aspect, who lived alone, and 
the whole household consisted of a middle-aged 
woman, who had all the look about her of having 
long held the position in which she first appeared 
at Holmdale. It was certainly a disappointment, 
but still there was hope that even an elderly 
gentleman might make himself agreeable. Mr 
Harcourt, as the clergyman of the place, called on 
the new comer, but was not admitted, A card was 
left at the vicarage, bearing on it the name of Mr 
Smith, which was certainly not one likely to give 
any information. Mr Smith, however, appeared 
at church, and opinion was decidedly in his favour; 
Mr Smith's housekeeper likewise attended the ser- 
vice, and the verdict of the lower house, who sat 
in judgment upon her, was also satisfactory ; the 
one looked " quite a gentleman," the other, ** very 
respectable." Here, however, curiosity came to a 
standstill ; it was perfectly useless to try and dis- 
cover more ; Mr Smith never went beyond his own 
garden ; the neighbouring gentry called, but the 
answer, "not at home, "was always returned, accom- 
panied by an intimation that Mr Smith never paid 
visits, and would not be able to have the pleasure 
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of returning the cards ; all invitations to dinner, 
were also civilly, but invariably declined. The 
housekeeper was equally impracticable ; she sel- 
dom went far from home, and never indulged in 
gossip ; and on being rather closely pressed once, 
as to the reason of her master's strange retire- 
ment, had answered shortly, " that they had no 
secrets ; they only lived quietly, and minded their 
own business, and it would be well if every one did 
as much." In such a case, therefore, there was 
nothing more to be said or done ; and the little 
world at Holmdale were at last obliged to acquiesce 
in what they could not help, and admit among 
them the existence of a mystery they could not un- 
ravel. In the mean time changes took place at 
the vicarage, little Eleanor was born, and her 
mother passed to her final rest without further 
sign from the white house that its inhabitants 
took any interest in their neighbours' joys or sor- 
rows, beyond the housekeeper being sent to inquire 
after Mr Harcourt ; and, to the surprise of every one, 
actually asking to see the baby. She said it was a 
pretty creature, and informing Mrs Evans that her 
name was Mrs Green, she retired to the privacy 
of her former life. 

It happened, when Eleanor was nearly five years 
old, that she and her faithful attendant went out 
one day to take a long walk in search of all the 
wild flowers which grew in such profusion round 
her home. Her little feet were strong and active. 
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and if she got tired, "dear Evy" always carried 
her as far as she liked. The two had wandered 
far, and were returning, Eleanor running before, 
laden with the glorious heather she had pulled 
from the hill side when she perceived at the gar- 
den gate of the white house where Mr Smith lived, 
that gentleman, looking down the road. When 
she reached the spot, Eleanor innocently held up , 
for his admiration her purple nosegay, which re- 
quired both tiny hands to hold together. The 
peculiar beauty of the child, and the simplicity 
of the action, might have melted the heart of any 
cynic, as it did that of Mr Smith, and stooping to 
kiss the rosy cheek, he said the flowers were very 
pretty. Emboldened by his manner, Eleanor pre- 
sented her armful of treasures, and told her new 
friend "he might have them for himself if he 
liked, for she would make him a present of them;'* 
and then, peeping through the white bars of the 
gate, the little lady proceeded to remark, " that 
there were very pretty flowers in there, too." 
" Would she like to come in, and look at them ?*' 
" Yes, very much," so the white gate was opened, 
and Mrs Evans was astonished to see her young 
lady entering, by invitation, where every one else 
had hitherto been refused admittance. Eleanor 
walked all round the little piece of garden, and 
admired with sparkling eyes the pink and white 
bachelor button daisies with which the beds were 
bordered. When her survey was complete, she in- 
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quired ** If Mr Smith would like some more flowers 
like those she had brought? "and receiving a favour- 
able answer said, as she tripped out at the gate 
in obedience to a summons from Evans, "that 
she would come again." What can an old gentle- 
man do when a fairy graciously intimates her in- 
tention of visiting him, but express himself flat- 
tered and obliged ? Mr Smith accordingly thanked 
her, and said he should be very glad to see her if 
she liked to come. 

The child did not forget the permission ; but for 
many days Evans refused her request "to go and 
see the nice gentleman," from a fear, after what 
had passed, of seeming intrusive. The first time, 
however, that she directed their walk that way, Mr 
Smith was found in the same place, as if looking 
out for them, and when Eleanor ran forward, the 
garden-gate was opened with alacrity to receive the 
sprite. Prom that day the little girl became a con- 
stant visitor ; and Mr Smith begged Evans would 
ask Mr Harcourt's permission for her to come as 
often as she liked : a request which was at once 
granted, as the good clergyman rejoiced at any- 
thing that seemed to enliven the solitude of his 
lonely parishioner. 

It soon became part of Eleanor's daily life to 
visit her new friend. When the weather was fine, 
she was admitted into the green shady lawn at the 
back of the house, where she often spent the whole 
afternoon, while Evans and Mrs Green were be- 
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coming on their side very good friends. At last 
she invited her grave companion to come out with 
her and gather wild flowers. ** It would," she said, 
** be so very nice ; " and the gray-haired man went 
forth, holding by the hand his tiny companion; 
and from that day the three might be met, wander- 
ing over the hills, or searching the sunny banks, 
and coming back laden with primroses and violets. 
She was a complete personification of glee, that 
fairy child, and in her presence the worn heart 
seemed to have grown young again. 

Eleanor, however, was deriving good as well as 
bestowing it. Mr Smith soon discovered her clever- 
ness and intelligence, and from him she learned 
more than Evans could teach her ; her lessons be- 
came a regular thing before they took their daily 
rambles, and Mr Harcourt was suddenly astonished 
to find the progress she was making under her new 
instructor. This oddly assorted fellowship con- 
tinued for four or five years, during which Eleanor's 
childish mind was insensibly deriving a strength of 
character which, at a later period, proved of the 
greatest use to her, while at the same time, she 
acquired as much knowledge as at her age she was 
capable of receiving. But the intimacy thus estab- 
lished by the little girl had not led to any farther 
exchange of civilities between Mr Smith and his 
neighbours, to whom he continued the same recluse 
as before ; and Eleanor, child as she was, felt the 
force of the privilege conceded to her, and was 
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proudly conscious that no one but herself could 
relate stories which had for their beginning, "Mr 
Smith and I.'' 

While the little girl had thus found a friend, 
John had on his side formed an acquaintance at 
school with the son of a gentleman named Yemon, 
who possessed some property close to Holmdale. 
They were of the same age and disposition, and 
being both only sons, were glad to find themselves 
8uch near neighbours in the hoMays. John some- 
times spent a few days at the Vemons', but Edward 
seemed particularly to enjoy visits to the vicarage, 
where he spent so much of his time, that Eleanor 
soon began to consider him as another brother. 

Her tenth birthday was approaching, when Mr 
Smith suddenly became ill from the effects of a 
cold which he had caught whilst working in his 
garden ; and though at the end of a few days Mrs 
Green, in answer to inquiries made, said that he 
was better, yet they were still fated not to meet ; 
for one day she heard to her sorrow, that Mr 
Smith was gone to London, without saying when 
he should return. It was, however, rumoured 
at the end of a week that he was still far from well, 
and unable to travel at present, which report re- 
ceived confirmation when the coach was seen stop- 
ping at the white house, to convey Mrs Green, with 
sundry bags and boxes, to join her master. As 
they had no correspondent in the place, no one 
knew anything of their movements. The woman 
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lefi; in charge of the house had only been told to 
keep it aired till the inhabitants came back; there 
was therefore nothing to do but to wait patiently 
for that event. 

But Eleanor never saw her friend again; and 
after some weeks of childish longing and impa- 
tience, she was beginning to enter into Evans' 
new schemes for amusing and employing herself, 
when Mr Harcourt was startled one morning by 
receiving a letter, conveying intelligence at once 
surprising and unexpected. The writer stated that 
he had been for many years in the habit of trans- 
acting business for Mr Smith, residing at Holm- 
dale, and a parishioner of Mr Harcourt's ; that he 
begged to inform him that that gentleman had 
very lately died in London, and that by a will, 
made a short time before his death, he had left the 
bulk of his fortune, amounting to thirty thousand 
pounds, to Miss Eleanor Harcourt, who had been 
the means of making his last few years happier 
than those of his preceding life. The letter fur- 
ther stated, that as the will was properly signed 
and witnessed, there was not the slightest doubt of 
its validity, and that it would not be contested in 
any way. 

Mr Harcourt was at first bewildered and puzzled 

by the news ; but reflecting that he had nothing to 

give his children, he could not but feel satisfaction 

at seeing Eleanor so well provided for. That his 

daughter should ever be rich, was what the father 

c 
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had perhaps least dreamt of. The child herself 
was less able to appreciate her newly acquired 
fortune than those about her, but was sincerely 
grieved to hear of her kind friend's death. As to 
his having left her any money, she asked if it was 
not " a good thing to be rich ? It was very kind of 
Mr Smith to think of her." But whether she was 
to have thirty, or thirty thousand pounds, was all 
the same in her imagination, and she soon forgot 
in a game at play that she had just become a 
young lady of fortune. It became necessary, how- 
ever, that she should have more instruction than 
had hitherto been afforded her; and from this time 
she was sent as a day-scholar to the house of a 
lady who took a few pupils, and lived not far from 
the vicarage. But in play-hours and holidays, she 
still took walks with "Evy," in which she was 
sometimes accompanied by some of her new com- 
panions, and in the vacations she romped with the 
boys with undiminished mirth and eagerness. 

They were a merry trio, as they chased each 
other up and down the lawn, or through the 
orchards and fields which surrounded Mr Har- 
court's house ; but with all their joyousness, there 
was more in John Harcourt and Edward Vernon 
than appeared at first sight, even in these their 
school-boy days, and they had already decided on 
a course, which none who ever entered have found 
easy, or lightly to be followed. Prom Edward 
Yemon's earliest days, he had always said he 
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meant when a man to be a missionary. The idea 
was a fixed one in the child's mind, and he eagerly 
read all the accounts of the subject at all within 
his comprehension. At school he had made John 
Harcourt a confidant of his projects, had won him 
over to the same views ; and already the two looked 
forward to the time when they should be old 
enough to take orders and go forth, like the 
apostles, " to teach all nations." To their young 
imaginations, difficulties vanished at a touch, and 
great in idea was the good they were to effect in a 
very short space of time. It is well, perhaps, that 
it should be so. A distinct view and understand- 
ing of all the obstacles in a difficult path, might 
prevent some from entering it, who, pressing for- 
ward in all the freshness of zeal and assurance, 
often succeed the better from not having had their 
courage damped by previous apprehensions. The 
only other and better quality that can remove 
mountains, is the firm and unshakable faith, which 
more generally belongs to maturer years — ^to the 
experience that can look back to the proved security 
of a well-grounded hope. From their parents the 
two boys met with no opposition; it had long been 
an understood thing, that when the time should 
arrive for decision, their own wishes were to be 
the guide. Missionary enterprise and labour was 
therefore one of their great topics of interest, par- 
ticularly during the long winter evenings, when 
books supplied the place of out-of-door amuse- 
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ments ; and Eleanor, who had never had any idea 
of being separated from their pursuits, entered 
eagerly into all their plans. 

How deeply rooted the thought was at that time 
that their life was always to be as hitherto, in close 
union, a circumstance which took place when John 
and Edward had grown into youths of seventeen 
and eighteen plainly shewed. 

An autumn holiday had collected the party, and 
one very important business to be got through 
that day was the shaking of a large apple-tree, 
whose fruit was of the kind that ripened early. 
To the orchard, therefore, the boys had resorted, 
with the gardener and a ladder, and by the time 
Eleanor, then a girl of thirteen, had reached the 
scene of action, accompanied by Evans, the two 
were buried in the boughs of the wide-spreading 
tree. Evans, drawing out her work, sat down on 
the grass, out of reach of the falling shower ; but 
her young charge, who had come to help, plunged 
at once into the thick of the storm. The results 
were very satisfactory; if she got a few bruises, 
she gathered abundance of rosy apples, and the 
basket was being rapidly filled, when the shaking 
ceased, and she saw, on peeping up into the tree, 
that the agitators had given up their efforts, and 
were regaling themselves, as they sat on the 
branches. The repast seemed good, for presently 
John hailed Edward, who was on an upper bough, 
with an inquiry whether " He thought in the coun- 
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tries they were going to they should get anything 
half as good as apples ? " Edward hoped so ; and 
Eleanor, chiming in from beneath, said they were 
not to forget " that she was going too." 

"Oh, but Eleanor," shouted John, "I don't 
think you will be able to come ; you have forgotten 
all the lions and tigers, and you are rather afraid 
as it is even of Neptune." 

"But, John," replied his sister, "I need not go 
where the wild beasts are ; and if they should come, 
you could shoot them; and if you could 'nt, why, 
Edward could; could 'nt you, Edward?" 

"Oh yes," answered the individual thus ad- 
dressed," I'll shoot them. You see, John, we shall 
have to take her if she wants to go. I'll ask leave 
for you, Eleanor, when the time comes, and then 
if you still wish, why, we will manage it somehow." 

Eleanor smiled her thanks, and understood little 
of the looks that passed between Evans and the 
gardener who stood by. The conversation was by 
the former repeated to Mr Harcourt, who felt no 
anxiety as to the result; his father had been a 
missionary, his mother a missionary's wife ; his 
son had chosen for himself his grandfather's 
career, why should his daughter, if Providence so 
ordered it, be less happy in the same lot ? Alto- 
gether, he was well content to let things take their 
own course, without any interference on his part. 

This, however, had he been so inclined, was 
before long rendered impossible by the stroke of 
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death, which removed him before another year 
from the Bcene of his earthly labours. He had 
some time preyionsly requested a cousin of his 
own name, a banker in London, and in whose 
house Eleanor's fortune had been placed, *to be- 
come the guardian of his children, in the event of 
their being deprived of their remaining parent. 
Mr Harcourt had accepted the trust, and the day 
was now come when it would have to be fulfilled. 
For John, there remained but little anxiety; he 
was at Oxford, where he was not only much 
esteemed, but had gained high honours. His vaca- 
tions were spent with the Vemons or other friends, 
sometimes at college, but seldom in London with 
his guardian, whose wife did not look kindly on 
her husbands' wards. 

The girl, however, could not thus be put aside, 
and Mr Harcourt himself fetched her from Holm- 
dale, and introduced her to her future home. That 
change was the turning-point in Eleanor's character. 
Mrs Harcourt was a thorough woman of the world, 
devoted to its amusements and gaiety, and like 
most such, selfish and heartless ; she was much 
annoyed at anything that could interfere with her 
pursuits, and was by no means disposed to receive 
her charge favourably. 

When, however, she saw how much promise 
Eleanor gave of beauty, her vexation in some 
degree relaxed, particularly when she reflected on 
her very handsome fortune; she determined to 
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make her fashionable, and give her every advan- 
tage in dress and appearance. With this view she 
kept her for a time with herself. Eleanor's 
character unfortunately had the seeds in it of 
qualities, which only wanted fostering to attain a 
most pernicious growth. In the purer atmosphere 
of her country home they had not been perceived, 
because nothing had called them into action ; here 
they threatened, under present influences, to choke 
all the good seed which had ever been sown. 
Under Mrs Harcourt's tuition, she soon became 
aware of the consequence derived from having a 
fortune, by the flattering attention that surrounded 
her; she heard, moreover, that she would be a 
beauty, and before long gave herself so many airs, 
and became so unmanageable, that Mrs Harcourt 
informed her husband, that Eleanor must be sent 
to school. It was at this time she had been placed 
under the care of Mrs Haye, where Adela had 
already been some weeks. It was another chance 
for her better self to regain the ascendancy, and 
Mrs Haye might have succeeded in restoring the 
balance of the disordered mind, and hushing the 
turbulent spirit, had it not been for the injurious 
effects of each returning vacation ; her endeavours 
were always undone by the evil imbibed in the holi- 
days, and she soon saw with regret that the opposing 
current swept away any good she had hoped might 
be in progress. Eleanor grew in health, in beauty, 
in all that was attractive to the eye, but equally 
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in a haughtiness of self-will and spirit, which 
defied all endeavours to bring it to a humbler 
mind ; she in fact saw no reason for adopting the 
views laid before her, having already signally made 
her! way, and become sensible of the vantage 
grounds on which she stood. It signified little; as 
she had said, what Mrs Haye might think, as she 
was one of those quiet-going people who had never 
had any chance of being either an heiress or a 
beauty. 

In the vacation, which was the last before she 
left school, she had spent a week at the house of 
an old friend of her father, in company with her 
brother and Edward Vernon. The latter met her 
with all the warmth of privileged acquaintance, 
but found himself decidedly repulsed. Before the 
visit was over, he contrived to lead conversation 
to the subject of old days, and among other things 
to the promise made at her request in the orchard. 
The time was coining when their visions were to be- 
come realities ; was she prepared to face the danger 
under the protection of himself and her brother ? 
A looker-on might have seen that Edward Vernon 
was not indifferent to the answer ; but ** a change 
had come over the spirit of her dream," since 
those days. She had not had the experience of 
years to teach her the inestimable worth of a true 
heart, and was not without an indefinite idea, that 
some prince in matrimonial difficulties might ask 
her to share his fate. She did not misunderstand 
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the question, but gave no sign of attaching any 
meaning to it, and by her reply, made it clear to 
Edward Vernon, that she had no idea of banishing 
herself, her thirty thousand pounds, and her beauty, 
to the land of heathens, of lions, and of tigers. At 
the end of a week they parted, and met not again, 
till one at leaet had learnt the value of sincerity. 

It has been necessary for us to go back thus far 
in our history, to make it clear and intelligible to 
the reader; but having once more arrived at our 
starting-point, we shall not again make such long 
digressions. 



CHAPTER IV. 

%, (Saltan galancc. 

" Thon art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting."— I) av»l t. 27. 

Earth walketh on the earth, glistering with gold ; 
Earth goeth to the earth, sooner than it wold ; 
Earth bnildeth on the earth palaces and towers ; 
Earth sayeth to the earth, All shall be ours. 

WHEN Mrs Harcourt received intelligence that 
Eleanor was about to return for the vaca- 
tion which was to bring her as a resident under 
her roof, she informed Mrs Haye, in a letter 
written to that lady, that as it would not suit 
with her numerous engagements to send for the 
purpose of meeting Miss Harcourt, she should 
be obliged if an arrangement could be made by 
which the person in whose charge she travelled 
might accompany the young lady to her guardian's 
house. Inconvenient as -was the unreasonable 
request, it was judged well to comply with it; 
and therefore the English governess, in whose 
care the pupils had been placed, after having seen 
the others safe with their friends, had to defer her 
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own gratification (for she too had a home to go to), 
until she had conducted Eleanor to her future 
abode. 

At the door of a handsome house, at the west 
end of London, the two parted, and Eleanor, with 
her usually majestic step, followed the tall footman, 
stately as herself, into the spacious drawing-room, 
where a neglected-looking fire shewed that the 
apartment had been long deserted by the mistress 
of the house. The servant having restored some 
animation, and succeeded in raising a blaze, de- 
parted, leaving the young lady alone. Before long, 
however, a lady's maid appeared. " She hoped 
Miss Harcourt was well ; Mrs Harcourt, who was 
dressing to go out to dinner, would be glad to see 
her up stairs ;" and Eleanor accordingly followed 
her guide to another floor, and in a few minutes 
stood in the presence of her guardian's wife. 

" Oh Eleanor, there you are, my dear ; very 
tired ? I would kiss you, only it tumbles one so 
much when one is dressed. Minette, you have 
given me the wrong bracelet. If you had but 
arrived sooner, Eleanor, you could have gone with 
me to-night, — ^my fan, Minette, — and I would have 
introduced you to some charming people. How- 
ever, that will do another day, and I daresay you 
have nothing fit to wear, if you had been here 
earlier, so it is just as well. I must be going now, 
my dear ; how blooming you look ! Make yourself 
quite at home ; Minette will attend upon you, and 
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they will let you have either dinner or tea, which- 
ever you wish ;" and, with a nod and a smile, Mrs 
Harcourt swept from the room, in all the splen- 
dour of her velvet dress. 

Eleanor was too proud to betray anything of her 
feeling at her reception, whatever it might be. She 
requested Minette would conduct her to her room, 
and acquaiut the housekeeper that, having dined, 
she would like to have tea sent up into the draw- 
ing-room. On descending thither, she found it 
was no longer solitary, as her little cousin Juliana 
had come down to see her. We have not men- 
tioned her before. She was an only child, and now 
between six and seven years old, with nothing par- 
ticularly attractive about her; perhaps as agreeable 
as a child could be, brought up by such a parent. 
Eleanor had never been very fond of her, but to 
night Juliana was the only person who had said, 
and really seemed to mean it, that she cared to see 
the new comer, who was now sincerely glad of her 
company. The rest of the establishment were as 
dignified and freezing as the marble goddess who 
stood on her pedestal at the end of the room. Be- 
fore Eleanor's meal was concluded, the nurse came 
to summon Juliana to bed ; and the child having 
departed, and the tea thiugs been removed, she 
was left to solitude, and such meditation as she 
might find most pleasant. There was room for 
thought: leaniQg back in her easy chair, the 
beauty gazed at the fire which was her only 
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companion, and fell into what has been called a 
brown study. 

This was her welcome; she could not add, 
"home;" no, on that point she did not deceive 
herself; it was not home, and her thoughts tra- 
velled back to happier times which she had valued 
too little. The hills that her infancy had looked 
on were before her, with the clothing of their 
purple heather ; the laburnums of Holmdale were 
streaming in their luxuriant gold; she was wander- 
ing again with the companion of her childhood, 
she was chasing the boys round the orchard, she 
was gathering rosy apples under a tree, she was 
learning the mysteries of hemming from dear Evy, 
she was sitting by the side of one who called her 
my daughter. Were they dreams she had dreamt ? 
Or dissolving views that were but deceptions ? Or 
had she, indeed, been once that little child? The 
solitary room was peopled, she was no longer 
alone, and a tear, proof of a heart not quite hard- 
ened, found its way down her cheek. 

And then followed other scenes, and she saw a 
young girl who had listened eagerly to those who 
spoke of wealth and beauty ; she beheld her grow- 
ing each year in proud defiance of wise and gentle 
counsel. The times of old had vanished, other 
voices and other tones were heard ; she recognised 
even in the bending figure in Mrs Haye's school- 
room, the same absorbing wish to be brilliant, 
admired, and great ; and a smile passed over her 
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countenance. She had found herself once more, 
she needed not a name for her picture ; for this 
was no dream, and she knew it well to be Eleanor 
Harcourt. 

She arose slowly, and procuring a light, retired 
to her own room, where, having dismissed her 
maid, she sought for the sleep which was long in 
coming. Mrs Harcourt's carriage had stood at the 
door, and her footsteps sounded on the stairs be- 
fore the traveller closed her eyes. She was not 
one to speak of the visions which surrounded her 
slumbers. Were they of the past, the present, or 
the future ? We cannot tell. With the morning 
light things wore a brighter aspect, and Eleanor, 
with an unclouded brow, sought the dining-room 
at the usual hour for breakfast. 

Her guardian, a kindly-disposed man, was al- 
ready there, and his greeting was far warmer than 
his wife's had been. He told Eleanor he was glad 
to see her, and hoped she would make herself 
happy in his house; he was himself so much 
engaged, that they would not often meet, save as 
now, in the morning, and again at dinner ; but he 
was sure Mrs Harcourt would do all in her power 
to prevent her life being dull, adding that the 
handsome allowance she was to receive, would, 
he trusted, satisfy all reasonable wishes, so that 
she need have no anxiety on that point. Eleanor 
looked, and expressed her thanks. 

When Mrs Harcourt appeared, she too was kind 
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and cordial ; perhaps she wished to atone in some 
measure for the solitude of the past evening. She 
hoped Eleanor had made herself very comfortable, 
and was glad to see she had lost none of her roses; 
after breakfast they must have a long talk together, 
and in the afternoon there would be abundance of 
shopping to do ; and thence she proceeded to speak 
of the charming people she had met the evening 
before, till Eleanor's eyes sparkled with the interest 
she felt. Could it be otherwise, when she was on 
the point of making such acquaintances, and had 
a fair prospect of passing much of her life among 
those whom she now heard described in such 
favourable colours, the delightful friends with 
whom Mrs Harcourt's circle seemed to abound ? 
Soon after breakfast the two proceeded to Eleanor's 
apartment, to decide what would be required to 
make her wardrobe all that could be wished, before 
she was formally presented to those who were 
anxious to see her. Minette was called into 
counsel, and deep and long was the important 
deliberation. When she had given her advice, and 
received the instruction for her department, Mrs 
Harcourt had still many topics to discuss with her 
charge. A maid was to be got solely to attend on 
her; it was impossible Minette could undertake 
the duties which would be required for two ladies ; 
and had proposed a sister of her own for the 
situation if Miss Harcourt liked. She had no ob- 
jection, and Pauline, so the new Abigail was called. 
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was to receive notice she could come without delay. 
This point settled, Mrs Harcourt proceeded to un- 
fold a scheme which had been for some time form- 
ing in her mind. 

If Eleanor had given way to a little meditation, 
on her first evening of returning, she was not the 
only one to whom that event had caused some deep 
reflection. Her future chaperone was not a lady who 
liked to have any disturbing current among her 
usual pleasures ; she had seen enough to anticipate 
some little trouble in ruling the haughty spirit of 
her husband's ward, and was not without sus- 
picion, that in her charge she should find more 
than her match in cleverness, and quite her equal 
in pride. In the case of a plain girl without a 
fortune, she would certainly have declined the task 

• 

altogether. As it was, however, she knew what 
she was about to do, and the additional importance 
she would derive from being the chaperone of a 
handsome heiress. Here, too, would be a perpetual 
excuse for constantly attending the amusements of 
which she was so fond ; they would in fact become 
quite a pleasant duty, and there was no danger 
that Eleanor would hang on her hands till she was 
weary of her, or until she stood in Juliana's way ; 
there was not the slightest doubt that, with her 
advantages, she would before long make a brilliant 
match. But with all this there was the constant 
probability, that the name being the same, Eleanor 
would by most people who did not know much of 
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their history be taken for her daughter, and she 
by no means wished to appear in public as the 
mother of a grown-up girl. 

In the course of her reflections, a bright thought 
occurred : those who acquired fortunes in the way 
that Eleanor's had come to her, frequently took 
the name of the person by whom the money had 
been left. Why should not this be done now? It 
would be a compliment to Mr Smith, and relieve 
her from the dilemma she dreaded. A letter 
patent would make all straight ; it seemed to 
her an undeniable plan, and this was the scheme 
which she now unfolded in the sanctuary of hei* 
morning room. She was not in the least prepared 
for the decided resistance with which it was met. 
Eleanor had not the slightest wish to exchange the 
name of Harcourt, and certainly not for that of 
Smith. To be confounded with the innumerable 
Smiths was not to be tolerated. No one could be 
pleased by such a step, the old gentleman least of 
aU. No; she would keep her own name, which her 
father had borne before her, and appear to the 
world as his child, and not as an indefinite Miss 
Smith. Mrs Harcourt saw by the flashing eye 
that the sphit was roused, which, as we have said, 
she feared, and that it would not be prudent to 
provoke the contest. She therefore merely said, it 
was of no consequence, she had only imagined 
Eleanor might have liked to mark her gratitude to 
her old benefactor, and the young lady replied in 
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the same tone, that she was much obliged to her, 
but such a thing was not for a moment to be 
thought of. 

The afternoon was occupied in the business Mrs 
Harcourt had planned, of making purchases. We 
are not going to fill our pages with the respective 
merits of silks and laces, and need only remark, 
that the result was all that could be wished ; and 
when Eleanor, dressed in the most exquisite taste, 
but richer still in her youthful bloom, made her 
first appearance in public, Mrs Harcourt might 
have been well satisfied to call such a one by the 
name of daughter. And thus the two went forth 
together into the gay and fashionable world ; they 
were agreed in liking it, and also in another im- 
portant point ; Eleanor was not to throw herself 
away, she was to make what is called "a good 
match." But though thus far of accord, there was 
in the young girl a deeper and a truer spirit than 
Mrs Harcourt had ever imagined or could ever 
possess. For the present, however, it was buried 
deep in the frivolities of the passing hour. 

It is not our intention to follow them through 
the round of gaiety in which they were busily en- 
gaged ; it is enough to say, that what they sought, 
they found. Eleanor was flattered, admired, and 
caressed by all ; her success was complete ; there 
was incense enough even to satisfy her. If at 
times she found, as others have done before her, 
that there mingled with her joy much weariness 
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and vexation of spirit, she held no parley with the 
mood. If there came moments when former reso- 
lutions were remembered with a secret conscious- 
ness that they were not being fulfilled, she found 
many plausible reasons for singing her monitor to 
rest. She was not her own mistress, she did what 
others wished her; she had not placed herself 
where she was; it was useless to attempt a little 
good. It had always been her dream to command 
applause, for the greatness of action which should 
have its own peculiar platform. She was sure she 
could walk to the stake, if need be, where there 
shotild be crowds to see her die; but at present, 
till the time was come, she lived a life of pleasur- 
able ease. She knew not, because she had not 
sought to know, that the ranks of "the noble 
army of martyrs" had been filled from among 
those whose care it had been to " die daily," nor 
suspected that they who neglected the one, might 
find in themselves, when put to the test, but little 
of the spirit of the other. 

Nor was it, as she imagined, the fault of circum- 
stances : the excuse has well been called "the devil's 
masterpiece," for deluding those who will listen to 
such reasoning. Wherever God has placed His 
creatures, there, and nowhere else in higher or 
lower sphere. He looks for their service ; for other 
work He will not want his appointed labourers, to 
whom He wiU look for that committed to their 
charge. Our Lord himself warned the rvoii oi 
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their pecnliar dangers and temptations^ bnt none 
need withdraw from their natural positions to 
enable them to serve, if they will, with a tme heart 
and a single aim. Among the conntless hosts of 
heaven, ^* one star differ eth from another star in 
glory," yet all shew alike their Maker's praise. 
On earth are the "hills watered from above," 
whence flow streams of rejoicing for the valleys 
and the plains. There are high places in life, 
which as they are of divine appointment, so it is 
ever to the advantage of all that they be retained. 
There are lights that may not be hid under a 
bushel, and the bright and steady beacon, on the 
lofty headland, guides to a right course many who 
are struggling in danger, darkness, and distress. 
In all times there have been noble examples to 
prove that the wealthy and the great may also be 
pre-eminently the good. 

But in a constant whirl of dissipation, there was 
no time for such reflections. When Eleanor re- 
turned at night from her revels, with a spirit 
excited by the scenes she had just left, and a body 
fatigued with her very pleasures, she was in no 
state to commune with a better mind. The morn- 
ing saw her rise at a late hour only to renew the 
intoxicating draught. Gould that be good which 
kept the being from the presence chamber of the 
Creator ? which led from the path abounding in 
temptations to a prayerless couch ? It is a good 
test whereby to prove the safety of the things IQ 
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which we allow oarselyes ; what is harmless to 
one may be poison to the other. Let each judge, 
but judge honestly. It was well for Eleanor that 
she was not then required to give an account of 
her entrusted talents. The prayer of Agur was a 
good one, " Give me neither poverty nor riches/* 
for perhaps the lot which has been cast between 
the two has the fewest dangers to contend with. 

The greater part of life is made up of such small 
things, that to dwell on the everyday minutisB 
which compose the whole is ever tedious and 
wearisome. As an artist endeavours to convey 
his idea in the fewest touches, so do we desire by 
the chief events of the history which we are relat- 
ing, to shew what manner of spirit was in those 
of whom we speak. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" My heart goes with thee, dauntless man. 
Freely as thoa dost hie. 
To sojoarn with some barbarous clan ; 
For them to live and die. 

'* Thoa cUmbs't the vessel's lofty side ; 
Numbers are gathering there— 
The youthful warrior in his pride. 
The merchant in his care ; 

" Hearts that for knowledge track the seas, 
Spirits that lightly rove, 
Qlad as the billows and the breeze. 
And thou, the child of love. 
— Hkwitt. 

UN Eleanor had been between two and 
three years an inmate of Mrs Harcourt's 
family, the time arrived at which her brother 

_ • 

and Edward Vernon were to leave England, to 
commence the work for which they had been 
so long destined. No one acquainted with the 
two could doubt their fitness for the task they 
were undertaking. Of high character, and blame- 
less life, combined, in John Harcourt's case 
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at least, with commanding talents, those who 
had the missionary cause at heart rejoiced that 
there had been found two such labourers to 
send into the fields which were ripening for 
the harvest. The mental superiority which 
distinguished his friend, was in Edward Vernon 
amply compensated for by his sound judgment and 
unshaken perseverance. The same warmth of 
zeal animated both alike; and though Edward 
would laughingly call himself a slow coach com- 
pared with John, it would have been hard to say 
which of the two was likely to prove the most 
useful. 

In John Harcourt was the same brightness of 
character which distinguished his sister, whom he 
also resembled in personal appearance. The dark 
hair, keen eye, and clear complexion were the 
children's inheritance from their mother. But 
John, like his friend, had already been subject to 
disappointment, which had slightly told upon his 
spirits, and added to the feelings excited by the 
approaching step of leaving his native country. 
He had, about two years before, been brought into 
communication on matters of business with Mr 
Edgerton, who had perceived the worth of his 
character, and had taken him home and intro- 
duced him to his wife and daughter, whom John 
already knew by name, as an old companion of 
his sister. The schoolfellows had heard but little 
of each other ; they had once met, but their paths 
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were so evidently different, that after a time the 
intercourse between them had entirely ceased. 

The young clergyman became a frequent and 
welcome guest at the barrister's house. No one 
could see Adela at home without admiring her, and 
both soon perceived the devotion which formed so 
large a part of the character of each. John, before 
long, thought that he had found one who would be 
his fellow-helper in the cause he had in hand ; but 
when he took an opportunity of speaking on the 
subject, Adela, while acknowledging her interest 
in the work, told him gently and quietly she could 
never be more to him than a sincere wellwisher, 
and hoped he would always consider her as such. 
But her mother's health failed with each succeed- 
ing year ; she required all the care she had hitherto 
bestowed on others, and Adela's work very clearly 
lay at home, by her side. She was too evidently 
right to make it possible to press her any more, 
and John was too high-minded to lead her to a 
betrayal of feeling which she had not expressed, 
and which, perhaps, might not exist. He respected 
her decision, and, without withdrawing from their 
society altogether, took care to place her at her 
ease, while only admiring her the more for what 
had passed. 

The two friends were not going to the same scene 
of labour, nor, at first, to untried or single posts. 
At each of the stations to which they were ap- 
pointed, there was a married missionary of some 
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standing, so that while the vigour of the younger 
would give impulse to the work, it would have the 
benefit of experience, gained at no little labour 
and self-sacrifice. Edward Vernon had already 
left England some weeks before his friend had 
received his fijial instructions, or notice that the 
vessel in which he was going would shortly leave 
for her destination. His preparations were all 
made, his many rather painful leave-takings accom- 
plished, and all that remained was to bid farewell 
to his sister, the only connecting link of the old 
times at the vicarage of Holmdale. 

John dined that evening at his guardian's, who 
had always (though his trust had lasted so short a 
time) taken a real interest in the young man's 
welfare. It was with decided pleasure he gathered 
from the conversation that Mrs Harcourt was going, 
at a later hour, to an evening party. He had not 
imagined it possible that, on this his last evening 
before his final departure, Eleanor intended to 
absent herself ; surely she would give up one even- 
ing to an only brother, whom she might never see 
again. When, however, they returned to the 
drawing-room, he found, to his surprise, that she 
was going to accompany Mrs Harcourt, and taking 
advantage of that lady's absence to improve her 
appearance, he frankly told her he had hoped she 
would have liked one quiet evening, and asked her 
still to remain, as he had many things he wished 
to say to her. 
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" I really do not see, John," returned Eleanor, 
''what would be the good of my remaining; I 
should only be perfectly miserable, and make you 
the same ; because, of course, it is very distressing 
to me that you persist in leaving England in this 
way. I can never expect to see you again, and 
always fancy I shall hear of your being eaten up 
by cannibals, or tigers at the very least. Why, 
when I think about it, it makes me ready to cry," 

" I see, Eleanor, you have not yet quite got over 
your fear of the wild beasts, and have not much 
faith in the good service my gun may afford me." 

" It might be of use, of course, as far as they 
are concerned; and perhaps you may live, as 
others have done, very safely for many years. But 
what vexes me is, that you should throw yourself 
away in this manner. It quite provokes me when 
I think of it." 

** I cannot think, dear Eleanor, it is throwing 

one's self away when there is work to do, in which 

one hopes at least to help; the only thing is to be 

sure the work itself is good, and of this I have no 

doubt." 

" Of course not, no one has ; every one knows 

that it is a very right thing to try and teach those 
sort of people, only I do not see why you should 
go; there are plenty of men, very good men I dare- 
say too, who have no sort of prospects in this 
country, and would do to send; but with your 
talents, and the honours you have gained at col- 
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lege, you know you might get anything you pleased 
at home." 

" It might be so, Eleanor, perhaps I should not 
starve if I remained ; but if the only motive for 
going were the having no prospects here, I fear we 
should jBjid few devoted workmen on the Lord's 
side. There needs something more than self- 
interest to lead a man to risk his life, and spend 
his best energies in scenes like those of which you 
seem to have so viyid an idea ; such missionaries 
as you propose would seldom die at their post, 
exhorting those who come after to stand firm, and 
do the like ; no, my sister, we need more than the 
man, we need the spirit of that love which many 
waters cannot quench. We have one such, at 
least, whom you know, in our friend Edward 
Vernon." 

"Yes," exclaimed Eleanor impatiently, "'our 
friend Edward * is, I know, perfection in your eyes, 
and you would have every one of your opinion." 

" He is not perfect, no man is ; but he is true- 
hearted; a merit upon which you once set a higher 
value than you appear to do now." 

" I am sure, John, I respect Edward very much; 
but you could not expect, when our positions be- 
came so altered, that I should remember any 
childish nonsense which took place when I was 
too young to understand anything of the world. I 
shaU be able to do a great deal more good, no 
doubt, than if I had become simply Mrs Vernon ; 
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really, John, yon might have wished something 
better for me." 

" You are mistaken, Eleanor, in thinking I ever 
wished you anything but well ; still more in ima- 
gining I regretted your decision; Edward Vernon 
is far too good for any one who does not know and 
appreciate his value." 

" Too good ! " exclaimed his sister with undis- 
guised astonishment ; " too good ! I only hope he 
may get some one better; though my fortune might 
have satisfied the son of a poor country gentleman, 
whose patrimony, to say the least, is very slender." 

There was more sternness than usual in her 
brother's countenance, but none in his voice, as 
he replied, " I was not speaking of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, but of persons; and as for 
Edward's pedigree, though he is only the son of a 
poor country gentleman, yet he has been adopted 
by One far greater, and has a finer inheritance in 
store than many who look down upon him." 

" Indeed ! I never heard of it. When was this? 
lately, I suppose?" 

"It was before you ever knew him," answered 
John; " in the days when you played together he 
was a * King's son,' and an inheritor of the king- 
dom of heaven." She understood him now. 
Hoping her better feelings were touched, as she 
remained silent, he continued, "Eleanor, we shall 
soon part, and who can tell when we may meet 
again. Do not be angry at my saying one word 
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on a subject that makes me anxious: the world 
talks much of the attentions shewn you by Mr 
Anstruther." 

" And if they do," said she, her proud maimer 
returning, "you cannot know Mr Anstruther as 
well as I do ; what does report say ? " 

" It says he has paid you attentions which can- 
not be mistaken, and which have not been un- 
favourably received ; that he is not rich, but will 
have a title to offer instead of a fortune, and that 
he appears likely to make the bargain he desires/' 

" And what if he do ? ffis rank, I suppose, need 
not prevent his making a good husband." 

"It need not; have you considered what the 
chances are that such will be the case ?" 

"I must say, John, it is very uncharitable of 
you to judge a man by hearsay, most unchari- 
table ; besides, it would be useless to discuss the 
point with you. We should differ in our ideas of 
a good husband ; you would like a tame spirit, I 
want position and rank. Trust me, I shall do very 
well for myself. And then remember the many 
opportunities I shall have for doing good. The 
first thing, I assure you, I intend to pay a hand- 
some yearly subscription to the missionary society. 
I do not think it will do you any harm to be Lady 
Culmore's brother." 

" I fear," was the reply, " I am less sensible of 
my bright prospects than I ought to be. The 
Missionary Society will be much obliged to you for 
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youi money ; it will help on a great ■work, but 
present will not do you much good." 

" Do me much good ! No, of eourse not ; i 
gives money away for the good of others genera] 
but you have all sorts of odd ideas now. W 
here comes Mrs Harcourt all ready ; you do : 
go to-morrow before the evening ? " 

" No ; I must leave this in time for the mail 

" Oh, very well ; then I shall see you agadu 
the morning. Good night," added the laugh 
girl; "we shall meet again to-morrow." 

But it was not to be so. When at a late h 
Eleanor opened her weary eyes, and langoi 
began the business of her toilette, which, on w 
occasions, was not completed much before lunch' 
time, the maid presented a note to her mistn 
from whose hand it dropped, after having b 
read. It was from John, to say that during tl 
absence the preceding evening, he had recei 
notice that the vessel would sail a few ho 
earlier than the time first named, and only wai 
for her passengers to join her. He had, in c 
sequence, been obliged to leave that morn 
early, a few hours only after they returned fi 
the baU ; and as he should not see Eleanor agi 
had written his fareweU, which was not to be gi 
tiU she awoke, that the rest she needed might 
be disturbed. He wished her, in conclusion, e^ 
happiness, with the assurance he should ah 
remain her affectionate though absent brother 
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He was gone. That evening saw John Harcourt 
quit his native country ; and, perhaps, among all 
the conflicting feelings with which he watched the 
fading outline of the coast, none weighed more 
heavily than the remembrance of the preceding 
evening. That his bright and beautiful sister 
should be absent from him in body was a circum- 
stance which might not have surprised him, but 
such a perfect separation of spirit was what he had 
never looked for ; a change which he would at one 
time have deemed impossible. He knew that a 
missionary's life wiU ever be one of disappointment 
inma^ythings; was this the beginning of his train- 
ing ? Eleanor herself was grieved that their last 
meeting was what it had been ; but present things 
soon regained their ascendancy; and when she ap- 
peared that evening in public, no shadow seemed 
resting upon her, only a gentler gravity than usual, 
which v^as rather becoming than otherwise. 

John had not been misinformed with regard to 
Mr Anstruther. It was now some months since that 
gentleman had enlisted himseK as an admirer of 
Miss Harcourt. He had pleasing manners, with, 
moreover, a title in prospect, and was consequently 
received with more favour than former suitors. 
The world werei not mistaken in supposing matters 
were progressing favourably, and it was rumoured 
that the gentleman was in fact accepted. They 
were not wrong in thinking that the parties had 
arrived at an amicable understanding, though, as 
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yet, Mr Harcourt's sanction had not been formally 
sought ; and there was some little delay, which wise 
heads, busied about other people's affairs, could 
not account for; indeed, it was causing Eleanor 
herself surprise, as they had not seen Mr Anstru- 
ther of late as often as usual. 

" Dear Mrs Harcourt,*' said the young lady one 
day, as they were just going out, "we must really 
go to Madame Victoire's and order my dress for 
the ball; you know I have worn my pink tulle 
twice, and have been seen in every other that I 
have, so that I positively want something new." 

The coachman therefore received orders accord- 
ingly, and on the way Mrs Harcourt took occasion 
to settle her carriage bag. "It is so full," said she, 
" I put a number of letters that came into it; they 
look like circulars. I wonder why people will keep 
sending them.*' It was very singular certainly, for 
nothing was ever got by doing so, it must have 
been a habit. " Just see, my dear, what they all 
are." Eleanor opened and read the heading of 
the first ; an hospital, which had for years done 
much, was crippled for want of means to carry on 
its work in behaK of suffering and misery. She put 
it aside and proceeded to the next : the rector of 
the parish wished to enlarge his schools and hoped 
his wealthy parishioners would support him; a 
third petitioned for funds to assist in building a 
church for the lower orders in an overcrowded and 
poor district ; a fourth was from a friend of Mrs 
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Hareoort ; would she contribute towards raising 
a small sum, which would enable a poor widow to 
open a little shop, and support a family of young 
children? "Dear me/* said the lady, "how much 
distress ! But I shall not be able to send them any- 
thing. Mr Harcourt has ahready given his guinea 
as usual for the schools. Put them up, my dear, 
perhaps I may be able to give Mrs Thomson half- 
a-crown for her good woman; I will certainly think 
about it." 

"I wish," said Eleanor, "I had some ready 
money; but my allowance this quarter is all gone, 
and I do not like to ask for more. Dress^** she 
continued, " in London is so very expensive." 

" Yes, my dear," rejoined Mrs Harcourt, " and 
always will be while we have so much smoke. 
Now here we are, so if you mean to have your 
dress you must put those away and get out." 

Madame Yictoire had, as usual, all that was 
elegant and fashionable. There could not be two 
opinions as to the good taste of Eleanor's choice, 
which, however, fell on very expensive articles. 
The dress was promised in a few days, and the 
ladies departed to resume their drive. 

On the following Sunday they went to the church, 
which was not far from their house. The clergy- 
man, at the accustomed hour, read the gospel for 
the day, — 

" A certain man went dovm from Jerusalem to 

Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him 

1^ 
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of his raiment, and wounded him, and departed, 
leaving him half dead," Luke x. 80. Who does 
not know the Scripture narrative? Eleanor list- 
ened in dreamy attention till the concluding words, 
** Go thou and do likewise," fell upon her ear, and 
dwelt upon her mind during the remainder of the 
service. Once more the good chord was touched, 
and when, gathering her shawl about her, she 
followed Mrs Harcourt out of church, Eleanor was 
sure, that when she met her neighbour in the 
circumstances described, there would be no need 
to remind her of the injunction which had been 
added. 
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CHAPTER VL 

"One word about domestic senrants. I do protest against the cry made, 
that the class of good female domestics has departed. 

"When I remember what I have seen, in many a year's observation, 'hire- 
lings* do, of works of tme affection and long endurance for their employers, of 
almost every rank,' I will not allow that the race of good servants is gone ; for 
1 see the same thing now, the same affectionate care of children, nursing of 
the sick, Ac, and this by those who know more, and have read more, than half 
our grandparents ever read or knew."— S. G. 0., Times, Nov. 26. 1859. 

NO one was more interested than Mrs Harboort 
in the prospect which presented itself of her 
ward making a match, pronounced by the world to 
be all that could be desired for a young lady in 
Eleanor's position. The delay which has been 
mentioned had already caused her considerable 
annoyance, which feeling was much increased, and 
indeed changed to anger, on finding shortly after 
that Eleanor had suddenly completely altered in 
manner towards Mr Anstruther, and received his 
attention with such marked indifference, that he 
soon entirely relinquished his visits. Mrs Har- 
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court did not fail to remonstrate with her young 
charge on the subject, and received a haughty and 
angry explanation, given with the sparkling eyes 
and volcanic flash of countenance which Eleanor 
so peculiarly possessed. The fact was, that her 
chaperone, in her anxiety to promote the union she 
had at heart, had intentionally exaggerated the 
fortune possessed by her husband's ward. A 
friend of Mr Anstruther's, better informed than 
himself, had acquainted him with the real state of 
the case ; and the information had led to an ob- 
servation that this made a great difference. Elea- 
nor had accidentally become aware of what had 
passed, and her pride and dignity were sorely 
wounded at finding her fortune had been her 
principal attraction. Stung with mortification, 
and irritated by the deception with which her name 
had been associated, she took decided measures to 
let Mr Anstruther see clearly that she no longer 
desired his interested attentions, and that he was 
at full liberty to transfer them elsewhere. Mrs 
Harcourt could not but feel that her double deal- 
ing had gone far to frustrate the accomplishment 
of her favourite plan; but she did not explain 
what had passed to her husband, who never clearly 
understood why no more was heard of the coronet 
which he had been told awaited the fair brow of 
his ward. He, however, asked no questions, and 
left the matter to those he considered most inte- 
rested. A truce was apparently established be- 
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tween the ladies, but the younger one could not 
forget the oflfence which her self-respect had suffered, 
and though outwardly the life they led was un- 
changed, there was no longer any unity of purpose 
between them. Eleanor would gladly have sought 
another home, and Mrs Harcourt, who would not 
have regretted getting rid of her charge, informed 
her husband of his ward's inclination to be dis- 
satisfied with her present life. That gentleman, 
however, lent no favourable ear to the subject ; he 
spoke to Eleanor kindly, representing that his 
house was the most proper residence for her, till 
she should have one of her own. To his wife, he 
presented a different view of the case; though 
thirty thousand pounds were nothing to a mercan- 
tile house, yet speculations in which he was 
engaged would render it inconvenient for him to 
make over Miss Harcourt's fortune, which, now 
that she was of age, she might, if so inclined, 
request him to do. Mrs Harcourt must, he said, 
contrive to make their house pleasant to her, until 
she married, by which time, no doubt, the trans- 
actions he had in hand would be terminated, and 
her portion would be handed over as soon as 
required. 

If Mrs Harcourt had not been so very much 
busied in other matters, she might have perceived 
that her husband had of late appeared more than 
nsoally restless and anxious ; but she had always 
made it a rule never to trouble herseK about affairs 
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of business. That money should be forthcommg 
for her wishes was all she cared for, and as it had 
never failed, she did not watch Mr Harconrt'B 
countenance to see if it was at all graver than dr- 
comstances appeared to warrant. But there were 
keener eyes than hers which had for many months 
marked the expression of the banker's face, and 
fancied they found there traces of thought and 
anxiety weighing upon him. His health, too, had 
for some time past not been so good as usual ; but 
Mrs Harcourt took no note of the small cloud 
gathering in her sky. Her great and immediate 
trouble was the being obliged to make mat- 
ters go on smoothly with her charge ; and it was 
doubly vexatious to be aware there was no likeli- 
hood of her being relieved of this duty at present, 
as Eleanor had made it apparent that she was 
neither to be lightly wooed or won. They passed 
another two years in their customary round of 
gaiety, and the close of the London season found 
the votaries of fashion still chained by their many 
fetters to the stifling heat and dust of town, though 
the beautiful months of summer were already come. 
Mrs Harcourt said frequently she should be glad of a 
change. It was nearer at hand than she supposed. 
Eleanor had been for some days aware of an 
unusual languor, which she found it impossible to 
shake off ; and one particular evening, when they 
were to go to a concert, she had such a weight like 
lead at the top of her head, and was altogether 
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feeling so unwell, that she said she believed she 
should be obliged to stay at home. Mrs Harcoort, 
however, thought the excitement might do her 
goody and she dragged herself wearily up stairs to 
dress for the occasion. How the business was 
accomplished, she never could tell ; but sne remem- 
bered that dressing all her life, and the concert 
that followed. The sound, instead of conveying 
music to her ear, seemed as if hundred-mouthed 
instruments were uttering the most hideous dis- 
cords ; the voices appeared double-tongued in the 
loudness with which they reached her brain, and 
it was with difficulty she remained to the end. 
Pauline had left a few weeks previously, and her 
successor had not yet arrived; it was Minette, 
therefore, who awaited her at her room door, and 
was alarmed at the ashy whiteness of her counte- 
nance, and to see her faint as soon as she could 
reach the nearest chair. She was, however, not 
long in reviving, and to the attendant's anxious 
remarks, desired that Mrs Harcourt might not be 
called, as it was probably only a warm day and 
an overcrowded room which had knocked her up. 
Minette, acting on this opinion, helped her to get 
to rest as quickly as possible ; when her head was 
on the pillow, she said it was much more comfort- 
able, and was certain of being better in the morning, 
and the maid left her in the belief she would soon 
fall asleep. 

When Minette returned, at an earlier hour than 
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usual, she was startled to find that, far from being 
better, it was evident Eleanor was exceedingly ill ; 
she had not slept all night, her head ached vio- 
lently, and her hands were burning, but she begged 
she might be left alone and not disturbed. Mineite, 
instead of complying with her request, proceeded 
to call the housekeeper, who at once resolved, on 
her own responsibiUty, to send for the physidan 
who always attended the family. 

Mrs Harcourt, having taken her usual rest, rang 
her bell soon after eleven o'clock, that the servant 
might bring her the coffee, as was the custom when 
she had been out late and did not come down to 
breakfast ; a habit to which Mr Harcourt had been 
so broken in, that he thought nothing of a solitary 
meal. The lady was surprised at the apparition, 
not of Minette with the tray, but of the staid person 
of her respectable housekeeper, who proceeded 
briefly to inform her mistress of what had passed 
before they liked to wake her; adding, that Dr 
Selby, who had just left the house, said Miss Har- 
court had got the scarlet fever, which she seemed 
likely to have very severely ; and having given im- 
mediate directions, had told her he should call 
again later in the day. 

Nothing could have been a greater shock to the 
listener ; it was like a sudden plunge into a cold 
bath. The scarlet fever, in her house too ! Why 
they might all catch it, and what was more, they 
might all die of it. Her imagination had already 
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reached the worst : she begged Mrs Timms would 
stand a little farther off. The good woman did as 
requested, and with some little indignation in her 
voice at the principal sufferer having been for- 
gotten, remarked that she was waiting for her 
mistress* directions. Mrs Harcourt had remem- 
bered that, with some complaints, there was no 
danger of infection for the first few days ; it might 
be so with scarlet fever. Could not Miss Harcourt 
be removed before she got worse, to a comfortable 
place of course, but out of the house; would 
"Timms see about it?'* "No;" Mrs Timms 
would be no party to any such measures ; she was 
sure, from Dr Selby's manner, he already thought 
her in danger. They " must nurse her where she 
was, and take their chance like other people." 
" If that is the case, my good Timms, I leave it all 
to you, I really feel I should not be of the slightest 
use ; you will be sure, I know, to see that every- 
thing is comfortable ; you can tell Minette every 
day (you must not go near her) exactly how Miss 
Harcourt is, as of course I shall be exceedingly 
anxious to hear. It will not be necessary for me to 
see Dr Selby, as you will always be at hand, and 
there might be danger of infection when he has 
just left his patient ; so, Mrs Timms, I trust en- 
tirely to you; and as you go up, desire that 
JuUana is not allowed to go to that floor on any 
account." 
This being about the most reasonable remark 
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her mistress had made, Mrs Timms at once 
executed the order ; but she muttered a good deal, 
as she went about her work, on the subject of 
"selfish people" (she did not mention any one 
particularly) "who had no feeling." 

Dr Selby had sent a nurse, but they still needed 
more help. Minette would have given it, had not 
her mistress required her attendance; and Mrs 
Timms was pondering to whom she could apply, 
when the little under-housemaid volunteered for 
the service, saying she was not afraid, and would 
do anything for Miss Harcourt; and though she 
had not much experience, yet, if the others would 
direct her, she could do what they wished. Sarah 
brought at least good will to her task. Her devotion 
to Eleanor had arisen from that young lady having 
once kindly inquired after her mother, who was ill. 
It was not very often Miss Harcourt troubled her- 
self about the servants' interests, and on the young 
maid it had caused such an impression, that 
Eleanor's act of kindliness was now reaping for her 
a fourfold reward. But the object of her service 
was unconscious of this, or indeed of anything else. 
Before Dr Selby's second visit, she was delirious, 
and the physician looked grave, telling Mrs Timms 
it was fortunate her patient was young, and had a 
good constitution. He smiled when informed that 
Mrs Harcourt would prefer not seeing him, but 
merely remarked that fright was likely to give her 
the infection as soon as anything. 
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Mr Harcoort was sincerely concerned, on his 
return home in the evening, to hear how matters 
stood, and was proceeding directly to the door 
of the sick room, to get information on the spot, 
when his wife expressed her extreme astonish- 
ment, and begged, if he did not care for the risk 
himself, he would at least consider her. Her life 
was indeed now as wretched as could be. She had 
very properly sent Juliana and her attendant 
away, and as her friends were afraid to do more 
than call at the door, she led but a lonely exist- 
ence, and would gladly have gone to the sea-side 
to her child; but her husband could not leave 
town, and, moreover, would not have done so, as, 
he told her, their absence would be highly impro- 
per when Miss Harcourt was in actual danger of 
losing her life. It certainly looked better for her 
to stay, though otherwise it made no difference. 
The only consolation left was taking a drive, where 
she could at least see her acquaintances, and show 
the world she was not ill, or likely to be so. 

If her days were weary, what were they to the 
watchers in the darkened room, who each hour 
looked to see the thread of that young Ufe snap 
beneath the burning influence of the fatal fever, 
which ran its undiminished course till hope almost 
died in the hearts of those who stood round 
Eleanor's bed? Had the ^command, " Cut it down, 
why cumbereth it the ground," gone forth? Was 
''the accepted time, the day of salvation" past, 
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for the one who had so lately been full of the pride 
of strength and beauty? Her nurses watched and 
waited, till they loved her as a child, and not one 
but was ready to cry for joy when a slight improve- 
ment took place, then a favourable crisis, and the 
conviction was given that youth would triumph, 
and that she would be spared. It is true she re- 
quired the care of an infant from her excessive 
weakness, but that was little to them then. They 
could wait with patience to hear the sound of her 
voice, when they knew that if their nursing was 
blessed, time alone was wanting. Their care was 
rewarded, and great was the exultation when they 
got her into an easy chair, and heard her thank 
them for all they had done. She was too full of 
gratitude and of thankfulness even to feel much 
resentment at hearing of Mrs Harcourt's neglect, 
and was far more inclined to pity her weakness, of 
which she was too fully aware to be astonished at 
any new proofs of it. 

One change had come; they were all about to ex- 
perience another. 

Eleanor was progressing favourably, though as 
yet unable to leave her room, when Mrs Harcourt, 
on descending one morning to breakfast, was struck 
with the evident disturbance, which she could not 
fail to notice in her husband's manner. A pile of 
letters, a few of which had been opened, lay before 
him, and she concluded he might have received 
some unpleasant news ; but not being accustomed to 
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take any notice of such things, she merely inquired 
if he were ready for breakfast. He answered in 
the afi^rmative, and took his seat, but had hardly 
set down the cup of tea she had given him, when 
the knife he was holding fell from his hand, and 
he leant back with a groan in his chair. In ex- 
cessive alarm, Mrs Harcourt rang for assistance, 
despatched a servant for medical aid, and sent for 
Mrs Timms, who was with her patient ; but nothing 
availed. Life was gone before any of those sum- 
moned could reach the spot, and their care was 
required for the widow, who was carried to her 
room in violent hysterics. Eleanor had been 

• 

alarmed by the unusual sounds in the house, and 
was aware something had happened before Dr 
Selby came up stairs and gently broke the intelli- 
gence to her. She was, of course, distressed, for 
her guardian had always shewn her every kindness, 
but she was recovering sufficient strength to be 
able to bear the shock, and Dr Selby left her with 
the satisfactory assurance she would not eventually 
suffer. He did not know then it was only a por- 
tion of what she had to bear, and it was well for 
her that she had a little respite before learning the 
whole. 

Mrs Harcourt, when sufficiently calm, in a day 
or two, to look at the letters which had been received 
by her husband, gathered enough from them to be 
in some measure prepared for the news conveyed 
in a communication addressed to her by Mr Har- 
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court's partner. There was kind sympathy through- 
out, and the writer was himself a fellow-sufferer. 
The bank had in fact stopped payment, dragged 
down by liabilities it was wholly unable to meet. 
The partners had for some time feared the impend- 
ing ruin but had held on as long as there was any 
hope. This had vanished, and the conviction of 
such being the case had proved fatal to Mr Har- 
court. There was a sum of money settled on his 
wife, which might save her from actual want, but 
the whole of Miss Harcourt's large fortune was 
gone, and it was impossible to say whether any 
portion of it could ever be recovered. Mrs Har- 
court's state of mind rendered her little able to 
understand particulars, and she only comprehended 
that she had suddenly become a very poor widow. 
To the faithful Timms was again committed the 
task she could not undertake, that of informing 
Miss Harcourt of the sad circumstances which had 
occurred. They were indeed to be pitied ; no one 
but those who have experienced such a reverse can 
perhaps truly judge how much. Mrs Harcourt had 
nothing in herself to enable her to stand indepen- 
dently of external position, and ber state of mind 
was truly deplorable. 

It was with an aching heart that the good house- 
keeper sought Eleanor's room. She found her 
sitting, as usual, in her arm chair ; an open book 
was before her, but she did not appear interested 
in her reading. Mrs Timms fulfilled her mission 
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carefully and well, and was for the most part 
listened to in silence. When she had concluded, 
Eleanor inquired whether Mrs Harcourt had sent 
her any message, or would see her? The lady 
had said, that, there being still danger of infec- 
tion, she would write as soon as able ; and Eleanor 
was well satisfied for the present with the arrange- 
ment. 

Before many days, the banker's funeral took 
place, and the time came when the stem reality 
had to be looked in the face. Everything in the 
house was of course to be sold as it stood ; and 
Mrs Harcourt wrote, and sent, the promised letter 
to Eleanor. It began with much commiseration 
for her own misfortunes (which were indeed heavy 
enough to make any one feel pity for them), ** she 
was quite at a loss what to do. For the present, 
her plaji was to go into the country, and join 
Juliana. Eleanor was probably aware of the dis- 
tressing circumstances in which she was placed ; 
she had barely enough to maintain herself and 
child, and therefore was quite unable to offer her 
a home, but hoped she might find a comfortable 
one with other friends, or perhaps with her brother. 
In the mean time, as some of the establishment were 
to remain for a short space in the house, she would 
have leisure to make her arrangements for leaving it 
when her strength permitted. Mrs Harcourt would 
have expressed all her good wishes in person, but as 
she was so soon to see Juliana, it would, of course. 
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be highly wrong of her to run any risk. Their 
meeting must therefore be delayed to a later, and 
she hoped a happier, period. 

Eleanor, as she read, felt all her desolation. Mrs 
Timms had, with kindly tact, withdrawn after 
giving her the letter. She was alone, weakened 
by illness, and saddened by the loss of her guard- 
ian, who, though the cause of her ruin, had always 
treated her kindly, and would never thus have 
deserted her. She buried her face in her hands, 
and did, what was unusual with her — ^wept long 
and- bitterly. Then came a review of her real 
situation. " Her friends," Mrs Harcourt had said ; 
there were many calling themselves such who 
would doubtless gladly have asked her to pay them 
a visit, but none who would have afforded more 
substantial assistance ; besides, she really had no 
claim to expect it. Their intercourse had been on 
the give-and-take principle, and no debts remained 
on either side ; they were perfectly quits, and the 
score of each was clear. Then came the thoughts 
of her brother. She had often heard from him, but 
not so frequently as would have been the case had 
she been more interested in his work. She knew 
he loved her well, but many months must elapse 
ere she could receive his answers to letters now 
written; and besides, though not doubting his 
generosity, his own means were not large ; she 
would not take from them, and he was not likely 
to ask her to go out to him. It was evident she 
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mnsi stand or fall by her own resources, and she 
began, with a sinking heart, to calculate what was 
at her command. The nurse for her illness had 
been paid weekly, Dr Selby at each visit, and the 
house-keeping bills, she knew, were paid up, so 
that she was saved pressure on that score ; there 
was only a bill owing at the chemist's, which she 
thought could not be very large. Her own allow- 
ance had, when she first came, been settled at two 
hundred a year, and Mr Harcourt had paid the 
quarter for her only a few days before his death. 
In consequence of having been ill, her bills were 
fewer than usual, and she hoped some money 
which was laid by might more than cover them. 
There was therefore between fifty and sixty pounds 
on which she could reckon, besides a good many 
ornaments that might be parted with ; and her 
wardrobe being very handsomely supplied, might 
be made to last her for some time. But one thing 
she saw, that she must leave her present abode 
without delay, and adapt herself to her altered 
means as best she might. It was no wonder she 
felt well nigh crushed ; she had, it is true, a proud 
and undaunted spirit, but none of the best comfort, 
the only support for the time of trouble. 

Dr Selby had no idea of the true state of the 
case, though aware of the ruin which had fallen 
upon the house. He was good and benevolent, 
and had he known how forlorn and unprotected 
Eleanor was, or how acceptable a shelter for a 
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short time with his wife would have been, he would 
at once have proposed it. His fees had been, since Mr 
Harcourt's death, constantly refused, and thinking 
all parties would gladly be relieved from offering 
them any longer, he now told Eleanor that as she 
was recovered sufficiently not to need his attend- 
ance, he should only come on some future day to 
pay her a friendly visit. 




CHAPTEE VII. 

My soul, sit thou a patient looker-on, 
Jadge not the play before the play is done. 
Her plot hath many changes,— every day 
Speaks a new scene, — the last act crowns the play. 

— QUABKLKS. 

"Turn, Portnne, torn thy wheel with smile or frown, 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down. 
Oar hoard is little, but our hearts are great." 

—Idylls of the Kikq. 

TITES HAECOUET had fulJiUed her intention of 
-'^ joining her daughter, taking Minette with 
her. The other servants had been discharged, 
with the exception of Mrs Timms and Sarah, who 
were to remain in charge of the house until it was 
finally given up. The housekeeper was the only 
person really aware of the situation in which Elea- 
nor was placed; and it was from her that the latter 
sought counsel and advice as to what immediate 
steps could be taken, about which she was as in- 
experienced as a child. Mrs Timms, who was a 
motherly-hearted old woman, had considered the 
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case as though for a daughter of her own, and had 
thought of a plan which appeared good to her^ if 
Miss Harcourt would not think it too humble a 
one. She had a sister some years younger* than 
herself, who was also a widow ; her husband had 
been a farmer, and after his death, though not left 
destitute, she had kept, and was still keeping, a 
little dame's school, in a nice healthy sea-side 
watering-place. She was assisted in her labours 
by a grown-up daughter, who also took in needle- 
work, and the two thus contrived to be very com- 
fortable. Their school was well frequented^ and 
their house, though not large, was a clean and 
tidy cottage, standing in a garden ; besides a tiny 
sitting-room, which they seldom used, there was a 
bed-room more than they wanted, over it, which, 
though not grand, was clean. Dr Selby had said 
Miss Harcourt ought to go to the country, and have 
sea air, and this would be just the thing. It was 
useless to make any plan for obtaining her own 
living, when not able to walk the length of the 
street. The first thing to do was to get back her 
strength; and she knew her sister, Mrs Wood, 
would only be too proud if Miss Harcourt would 
occupy the two little rooms, where she would get 
at least fresh country air and kind attendance. 
Eleanor listened with gratitude ; it seemed to her 
a very haven. She would not, indeed, be a bur- 
den to Mrs Wood ; but if the latter had no objec- 
tion to receive her as a lodger, she could pay 
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enough to make it a help to the schoolmistress, 
and her means would last till she hoped to be 
quite strong again, and able to decide upon some 
course for the future. Mrs Timms was commis- 
sioned to write by that day's post, and a favourable 
answer was soon received from Mrs Wood, who 
seemed to be a second edition of the housekeeper. 
Nothing therefore remained but to pack up, and hav- 
ing tried her strength a little, to seek her new abode. 

None knew what Eleanor suffered during the en- 
suing week. She seldom allowed herself to speak of 
the past, or of what was before her, save in grati- 
tude to her humble friend, though her life-blood 
seemed at times as if frozen up. She never wept 
now ; but she thought occasionally her heart must 
stop beating, and had for some time lost rather 
than gained strength ; but when the idea occurred 
that perhaps after all, she might not eventually 
recover, her only hope was that she should leave 
enough money behind to bury her. There were 
numerous inquiries and cards left at the door, but 
no one was let in ; they were informed that Miss 
Harcourt was nearly recovered, and that there 
being no longer any danger of infection, she was 
to leave town in a few days. The world con- 
cluded, of course, that she was going to join Mrs 
Harcourt. 

Two persons only were admitted; one was Dr 
Selby, who came to see how his old patient was 
getting on.. She received him in the drawing- 



V 
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room, and though a wreck to what she had been 
when last he saw her there, no one knew better 
what reason there was to be glad of her presence 
at all ; he thought he knew enough to account for 
the colourless face, and dark circles round the 
eyes, and told her cheerfully he was glad to hear 
she was going to the sea-side, as it was all that 
was wanting to make her herself again. 

The other visitor was Mr Deane, her late 
guardian's partner, who felt she was entitled to 
some explanations from himself. To these she 
listened with silent calmness, thanked him for 
coming, and only when he was taking his leave, 
inquired if there was any one charged to ascertain 
on her behalf what part of the money might 
eventually be paid. Mr Deane said that there 
was no person whose special business it would be, 
but that if she would authorise him to do so, he 
would place her affairs in competent hands. 

A flush passed over her face, as she replied, " I 
fear, Mr Deane, that is impossible ; you have for- 
gotten I am now poor, and cannot afford to pay 
lawyers." 

" Then, Miss Harcourt, your interests must be 
my concern, for the sake of my late partner ; I at 
least may work if lUke without wages ; only say 
that you trust me.'' She was too glad to do so; 
and he took his leave, as ignorant as others that 
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In a few more days her preparations were com- 
pleted^ and a place secured in the coach by Mrs 
Timms, who would have accompanied her, but she 
had already got another situation, to which she 
was going immediately ; if not the pleasantest, it 
was at least the best plan. " No one could tell," 
said she to Sarah, helping her to close a box for 
Miss Harcourt, **no one knew how soon they 
might want aU the money they could earn." 
Sarah looked surprised, and wondered if old age 
was making Mrs Timms covetous; but Eleanor, 
who was present, and could not mistake the look 
cast at herself, felt her heart full of gratitude, 
though she fervently hoped she should never bur- 
den her old friend's kindness, which had abready 
been more than she could ever repay. 

Nothing now remaining to be done, she told 
those who waited on her that she would go out a 
little, as the air would do her good, and it was 
well to try what she was equal to before the great 
fatigue of the next day. They judged it best to let 
her do as she liked, and she set forth, determining, 
by way of an object for her walk, to pay the bill 
owing at the chemist's. Those who know the over- 
powering effect of fresh air, after long confinement 
from illness, will not wonder, that with so many 
other feelings joined to it, Eleanor's knees trembled, 
and her head swam, to a degree which, reduced as 
she was, rendered it difficult for her to walk at all. 
The distance was not great, yet almost too much 
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for her, and she was tremblingly anxious to meet 
no one she knew. With her thick veil, however, 
she passed unnoticed by all, save the little sweeper 
boy at the comer of the square, who had seen her 
drive by too frequently not to recognize her at 
once; but it was seldom that she walked past, 
except on her road to church, and he had never 
received anything from her. To-day, however, 
she gave him twopence, and he thought the hand- 
some lady looked sadder than usual. Could such 
as she be in trouble? And the twopence; were 
they but the first of many gifts, the beginning of 
better days for him ? He little knew that the giver, 
as she looked at his himgryface and threadwom gar- 
ments, saw only the form of a brother in distress. 
Eleanor's last evening in London was, like her 
first, a solitary one. The following morning found 
her seated in the coach, on her way to the country, 
after a sorrowful parting with Sarah, whose kind 
care and devotion had been liberally rewarded both 
in word, and in more substantial proofs of Eleanor's 
gratitude for her services. Mrs Tinnns accom- 
pamed her to the oflSce, and recommended the 
yomig lady to the special care of the guard, with 
whom she was acquainted; she lingered till the 
last parting moment, and then having obtained 
inany promises of hearing from the traveller, the 
good housekeeper turned her steps homeward, 

^and Eleanor was left alone on a new atage in the 

^hpeyoflife. 
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The remaining passengers, were a woman with 
a child on her lap, and a gentleman, who after the 
first few miles, during which he read a newspaper, 
settled himself to sleep for the remainder of the 
time. The fourth seat was unoccupied, which was 
some relief, but the day was intensely hot, and no 
storm-tossed mariner ever looked more eagerly for 
the port towards which he was beating up, than 
did Eleanor to get a glimpse of the little watering- 
place to which they were bound. With her head 
aching from fatigue, and the novelty of her situa- 
tion, she was rejoiced when in the evening they 
arrived at their destination, and on the coach 
stopping in what appeared to be a market place, 
to hear a cheerful voice inquire, whether there 
was a young lady inside ? 

The Queen with the crown on, without which the 
children fancy that royal lady is never seen, would 
not have been half as welcome a sight to Eleanor, 
as was the elderly pleasant-looking woman in a 
cloth cloak and black bonnet, who now came to 
the door, pronouncing at the same time the name 
of the person she sought, whom she carefully 
helped out of the coach, and calling a stout boy by 
the name of " Bill," desired him to get Miss Har- 
court's boxes, and take them home. " You may 
trust him Miss, Bill will bring all safely, and per- 
haps as it is only a step you might be able to walk, 
if you would take my arm." Eleanor was glad of 
the support, for with the best will, she was very 
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doubtful of her powers ; the evening, however, was 
cool, and the air refreshed her, so that they were 
not long in reaching the cottage, where Bill had 
contrived to get before them. Mrs Wood was fall 
of fears when they crossed the garden, that Miss 
Harcourt would find herself sadly disappointed by 
the extreme smallness of the accommodation, but 
Eleanor assured her she might make herself per- 
fectly easy, as she was only too happy to be allowed 
to come. It is true the cottage was so tiny, she 
never remembered having spent more than a few 
minutes in such a small place ; rooms of a kind 
she had sometimes wondered how people lived in 
them, but she was already growing humbler, and 
thought, as she said, that they would do very nicely. 
The furniture in them was perfectly clean, and 
the dimity curtains as white as bleaching could 
make them ; the low latticed window which looked 
into the garden was surrounded with a luxuriant 
honeysuckle, completely festooning it, and filling 
the little room with its fragrance ; beyond, and 
rather below, you could see the grey tower of the 
old church, and further still the blue sea, with the 
white sails which were continually moving over its 
waters. Close into the window was drawn a little 
sofa, which did not look m keepmg with the rest 
01 the things around, but this Eleanor was too 
inexperienced to discover, and she did not know, 
winle resting on it, and abready breathing life from 
*^esh air and sweetness around her, that it had 
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been just got by Mrs Tiinms' direction, who had 
told her sister Miss Harcourt would often want to 
lie down, and had sent the money for the purchase. 
When she had been refreshed by the nice meal 
and well-made tea that Mrs Wood had prepared 
for her, she already felt better, notwithstanding her 
journey, than when she left London, though not 
sorry to seek her bedroom early. And here, on 
the first night of her journey alone in the world, 
many a sad thought came crowding over her, for 
which the kindness of her new friends could have 
found no cordial. Alas ! for those who thus faint, 
and know not of the " shadow of the great rock in 
a weary land." 

It had been arranged that Susan should take the 
duties of the school, and thus leave her mother free 
to attend upon their new inmate, so that, though 
before she was dressed, Eleanor heard from her 
window the sound of merry voices, and little feet 
that pattered over the threshold, she found on 
again seeking the sitting-room, that Mrs Wood 
was there preparing her breakfast, and she in- 
sisted on her lodger sitting down in the pleasant 
window till all was ready. The spell of brightness 
had not vanished since the preceding evening, 
but was even more revealed by the cheerful light, 
and as Eleanor leant languidly back and watched 
the neat figure so intent on ministering to her 
comfort, an exclamation escaped her lips, some- 
thing akin to her old companion's " How strange." 
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" Did you speak, ma'am?" asked Mrs Wood, and 
she paused in her task. 

Eleanor smiled ; " I was only wondering," said 
she, ** how it was that you were taking so much 
trouble, for a person you never saw till yesterday." 

" Oh, was that all ma'am ? I was quite afraid 
something was amiss, for we are not used to do 
things as you have always had them ; but as to 
the trouble, ma'am, you need say nothing about 
it." 

** But I hope, Mrs Wood, that Mrs Timms told 
you that I am now very poor, and cannot afford to 
pay you much for all you might do for me." 

" Little or much, or nothing at all ma'am, it's 
all the same ; and you're welcome to stay as long 
as we can make you comfortable. Mrs Timms was 
fond of you, and I'm fond of my sister, that's just 
it, and besides, it's little enough I can do to shew 
my gratitude to the kind Providence that has been 
so good to me;" and the schoolmistress went on 
with her proceedings, without in the least suppos- 
ing that her words could seem strange to the 
listener. 

Many were the hours that Eleanor spent at the 
little cottage window. She had brought books and 
work, both of which she could enjoy on her sofa ; 
and though far too weak to walk, and unable now 
to think of a conveyance, she was content to re- 
gain quiet, and feel sure of gaining strength in 
the pure air, of which she was getting the full 
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benefit ; and the kindness of Mrs Wood and her 
daughter was unfailing. She had abundant food 
for her thoughts during these solitary hours, which, 
at a later period, she owned had been good for 
her, and were never regretted. The quiet and 
loneliness hushed the spirit which had been so 
turbulent ; the hours of weariness and misfortune 
were to do their appointed work. Sometimes she 
would leave the door a little open, that she might 
hear the hum of the children, whom Susan was 
instructing in the opposite room. A class, rather 
older than the rest, were in the habit of repeating 
every morning the collect they had learned the 
preceding Sunday at another school, and Elea- 
nor one day heard from a little voice the 
words, " God, the strength of all that trust 
in Thee, without whom nothing is strong, no- 
thing is holy ;" the sound fell, and the remainder 
of the sentence was lost, but another took it 
up, and then another, till through the whole class 
had passed the same supplication. It was a sound 
of olden times ; she remembered how she too, as 
a child, had been taught the same lessons, and 
how they had been forgotten. Might she still seek 
for the atrengtb she had so long despised ? 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

« 

f ig^t at (Bbtnii'Ht. 

" The path of the just is as the shining light, which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day." 

How quiet shews the woodland scene I 

Each flower and tree, its duty done, 
Beposing in decay serene, 

Like weary men when age is won. 
Such cahn old age as conscience pure. 
And self-commanding hearts insure. 
Waiting their summons to the sky. 
Content to live, but not afraid to die. 
—.Christian Yeak. 

MANY weeks were passed by Eleanor in the quiet 
life we have described. Her days were soli- 
tary ; but in the evening, when the duties of the 
school were over, and the children were dispersed, 
Mrs Wood used to present herself with the tea 
tray, and would afterwards bring her work and sit 
by her lodger, as she lay on the sofa in the cool 
evening air. Eleanor was well amused with the 
conversation of her humble friend, and one even- 
ing she asked her to relate some anecdotes of 
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her past life, when she was a farmer's wife, and 
whether her home had been in that part of the 
country, 

" It was about ten miles ofif, ma'am. My father 
lived near there, and his father before him, so that 
we all belong to this part of the country. A pretty 
country too; the tall trees and the hedges that 
lay round our fields would seem like old friends if 
I could see them again. But other hands are 
there now, and one Sam Simpson has, I hear, 
taken the lease." 

" Were you happy there, Mrs Merton ?" 
" Eight happy, ma'am, right happy. Both my 
children were bom there, Susan and my boy at 
sea ; and my father and mother lie buried in our 
little churchyard. Children's cradles, and parents' 
graves, they always make a place dear ; and yet 
once I did think I should never have any happi- 
ness there at all." 
" How was that ?" asked Eleanor. 
" Well, then, it was all my own fault. Miss ; and 
indeed if you like to hear, though I'm fair ashamed 
to think of those days, yet maybe if ever you see 
others throwing away their happiness like me, it 
might do them good to hear Jane Merton's history ; 
and I will tell you, ma'am, if it will not weary you, 
ihongh it does me no credit." 

" I was very young. Miss Harcourt, when I was 
married, and had been much spoilt, for my sister, 
"Who was many years older, left the neighbourhood 
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with her husband when I was still a child, I was 
just sixteen when John Wood took service with my 
father. I did not like John much at first ; he had 
always a bit of a temper, and was hard to manage 
at times ; but we were thrown a great deal together, 
and he was steady and good, and in the end. Miss, 
not to make my story too long, we liked each other, 
and as my father made no objection, we were 
married. It was not a bad match for John, for, 
as I said before, there were only two of us ; and I 
felt as no wife ought to do, that I had done John 
a favour rather in marrying him. 

"We took a little homestead near my father's. 
It was very small; but said John, *If I am in- 
dustrious, and you're thrifty, Jane, no fear but we 
shall do very well.' But though he worked very 
hard, I must confess I did not do my part as well, 
and when he came home from work he was often 
cross, and that vexed me, because I thought he 
was crosser than he need have been. The fact 
was, he had been accustomed to his sister's ways, 
which were much more handy and tidy than mine; 
and often when I had been trying to put things a 
little neat as I thought, he would come home and 
say, they were all in a muddle, as he called it. In- 
deed, afterwards I knew this had been the case, 
but I thought he might have been kinder spoken 
about it, and then I should have tried to do better. 

" I should never have fancied you had been an 
imtidy person, Mrs Wood," said Eleanor. 
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'^ It is true neverthelesSy ma'am, and John used 
to get very angry with me; and at last, as he was 
so cross every evening, I determined to take no 
more pains; so I used to sit doing my darning 
without noticing anything he said ; only just to 
say sometimes, I knew I could never please him 
by anything I did. But I hope I do not weary you, 
Miss." 

" Not at all, Mrs Wood; I am much obliged to 
you for taking the trouble to amuse me." 

" Well then, ma'am, things went on in this way 
from bad to worse, and at last one evening John 
said he would see whether folks were pleasanter 
elsewhere, and left the house. I knew very well 
where he was gone. It was his first visit to the 
White Bear, but not the last, for from that time he 
went out oftener than he stayed at home. My 
Susan was bom soon after, and I used to sit 
rocking her of an evening, and thinking what a 
bad husband my child's father was, instead of 
perceiving how much of the fault was my own." 

" But it is very hard to bear always being found 
fault with," said Eleanor; ''one cannot always 
have patience when others are unjust; and yet 
you said you had been very happy, Mrs Wood." 

'' That was afterwards, ma'am, thanks to a 
friend such as I hardly deserved to have. One 
night when my husband came home, I saw by the 
way he walked in he was not sober. * John,' 
said I, * you've been drinking.' * And if I have,' 
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said he, 'youVe no one but yonrself to blame. 
If you had kept the house tidy, and looked cheer^ 
ful yourself, I should never have gone to the 
public, so you need say nothing about that.' * In- 
deed,' said I, ' if you had not been so cross, ii 
would have been a pleasure to keep the house 
neat, only you're never satisfied any way.' * It'u 
a pity you married me,' says he. ' It is indeed^* 
said I, ^ and so we came to bitter angry words. I 
cried all night, and the best part of next day ; but 
John never spoke a word to me. I shall never for- 
get that miserable time ; but as I had sowed, so I 
reaped." 

" I cannot fancy how you were ever happy after 
that," said Eleanor. 

"It was many a long day. Miss, before happi- 
ness came, because I did not look to the right 
source for it. We made up our quarrel enough to 
speak to each other as if nothing had happened, 
and we went on as usual. But we neither of us 
had the love of God in our hearts, so each blamed 
the other, and neither tried to do better. And so 
many miserable weeks passed; but I had one 
blessing in my child, who throve nicely; and 
though at times I felt unhappy, and thought there 
was nothing worth living for, yet when I looked at 
the baby in my arms, and saw what a sweet little 
thing she was, I felt there was still something 
which it would be hard indeed to give up or go 
away from." 
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" How old was your baby then, Mrs Wood ?** 

'* Slie was thirteen months old, and whenever I 
looked at her laughiiig face I felt less lonely. Just 
at this time Jc^n got a letter to say his father was 
very ill, and before he conld set out next day to 
see him, another came telling him of his death. 
However, he went all the same to the funeral, and 
to see his mother, of whom he was very fond.'* 

"Did they live far off?'' 

** About forty miles ; a long way then, for there 
was no railroad to the place. Before John went, he 
had a long talk with me about bringing his mother 
home to live with us. I did not much like the 
idea, but he was in great trouble, and I could not 
feel unkind to him then ; so I told him to do as he 
liked, and if the old lady thought she could be 
comfortable with us, to bring her back with him, 
and I would have the little spare room ready for 
her when they arrived. Se seemed glad I did not 
make any difficulty, and thanked me. Then he 
harnessed the old brown horse Hazel, and drove 
off.'* 

" Was he gone long ? " 

"He was away a week, which seemed longer 
thui I had fancied it would. However, at last, on 
Monday morning I got a few lines from him, to 
say he hoped to get home the next evening, and 
bring his mother with him. So all Tuesday I was 
making tho room ready, and for once in a way I 
dusted ^d swdpt much more than usual ; but a 
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badly kept house will not look nice aU at once, 
and mine might have been brighter. Still things 
were pretty tidy, and all the time I was busy, I 
kept wondering what old Mrs Wood would be like, 
whether she was very old and cross, or whether I 
should really get fond of her. Then I began to 
think, as I always did, that it didn't signify, I 
couldn't help how things were, it must be left to 
chance. Ah, I little knew what E blessing was 
coming to our house ! " 

"Then she did turn out a nice old woman!" 
said her listener. 

"Indeed she did. Miss, as you shall hear. It was 
the middle of May, and the evenings were very 
long. I had tea ready by five o'clock, and sat 
down with Susan in my arms to wait for them ; 
but the shadows of the old apple-trees in the 
orchard got longer and longer, and still there was 
no sound. At last I heard Hazel's step in the 
lane, so I went to the gate, and there they were 
just coming down the road. * We're later than we 
thought to be, Jane,' said my husband as he drew 
up, ' but safe at last.' * Now, mother, let me help 
you down here ; Jane and I hope you'll soon feel 
at home.' With that Mrs Wood got out of the cart, 
and came to where I stood. What she thought of 
me I never knew ; nothing very good, I fear, for I 
was not very tidy ; and that and fretting together 
don't improve a young woman's looks. But I re- 
member very well when she came in and sat down. 
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after having laid off her bonnet and shawl, what I 
thought of her. I had no idea old age conld be so 
beautiful." 

*' Beautiful!" exclaimed Eleanor. "How old 
was she ? " 

" She was just turned seventy when she came to 
live with us ; but there is a beauty in some old 
age, I thiijik, which, though so different, is as 
attractive as that of youth. One meets with it 
occasionally, but it is very rare, and perhaps only 
seen fully in aged Christians. I have never met 
with any one pleasanter to look at than Mrs Wood." 

" Do tell me what she was like." 

" I will describe her to you as she sat at the 
door after tea with little Susan on her lap. She 
was of middling height, and was neither very stout 
nor very thin ; she had good features, and still a 
beautiful complexion. In youth she must have 
been very handsome; and though that was passed, 
I often doubted if she could ever have looked 
better than now. Her snow-white hair was drawn 
smoothly back under her widow's cap, and a fine 
white muslin handkerchief covered her neck and 
throat, and was neatly pinned over the front of 
her black dress. I did not know why, but she 
seemed in the right place, sitting with the setting 
sun shining on her face." 

" Had her life been a happy one ? " 

" Like all others, she had had trouble as well as 
joy ; but one great blessing had been hers, — she 
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and her husband had feared the Lord from youth 
to old age, when one was taken, and the other 1^ 
for a little while. In all the changes and chances 
of life, they had one sure refuge from trouble^ and 
the old woman's witness was always this, that 
goodness and mercy had followed her all the days 
of her life, and that Almighty Love was the ^lune 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. But it was many 
weeks before she talked in this way to me ; for she 
was not one of your great talkers, always setting 
things to rights, and extolling themselves. Very 
quiet and peaceful was Granny Wood." 

" Was that what you called her ? " 

^'It was her name among the children of the 
two married daughters, and Susan, as soon as she 
could speak, called her so too; so we all came 
to do the same, and among ourselves no one ever 
said anything but granny." 

'' It must be pleasant to be an old woman like 
that," said Eleanor. 

^' It always seemed to me, Miss, that Mrs Wood's 
chief beauty was the peace and calm bright- 
ness that was about her, and it was this which 
made her really so well-looking. She always 
reminded me of that first summer evening, when 
she sat in the door-way, with the sun's golden 
light streaming on her. Some such light never 
seemed to leave granny." 

There was a pause, and then Eleanor said, ''Go 
on please, Mrs Wood, if you are not tired. I want 
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to hear of the time when granny lived with you, 
and when yon became so happy. I suppose she 
had something to do with it ; perhaps she spoke 
to your hnsband; sorely he would listen to so good 
a mother. What did she say to his going out in 
the evenings ? " 

" I must answer your questions one by one, Miss. 
Granny ^certainly had a great deal to do with our 
becoming happy, but not exactly in the way you 
think. John did not go out the first evening after 
she came, and I began to hope her being there 
would keep him at home. But it had become 
quite a habit with him, and he had made friends 
with a set who liked to keep him of their party, 
because he was always sociable and merry ; so he 
soon went out again as usual, as a matter of course, 
only saying, 'Jane and baby will be company, 
mother, now you know each other, so I'll go and 
see my friends a bit.' " 

" What did she say ?" 

' ^* Not much at first ; dear old granny ! I am 
sure she soon saw. things were all going wrong, 
but she only watched, and it wasn't much that 
escaped her quick eyes. Of a morning after break- 
fast she would take her knitting and tell me she 
would look after Susan while I was busy. Then 
she would place her large Bible open on a table, 
out of the way of my work, and sometimes read a 
little, and then do a piece of the stocking in her 
hand, or talk to the child. I felt sure she always 
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took notice of how I went about my business, and 
every now and then she would say something to 
me ; but she was slow to blame, and though many 
things seemed to surprise her, it was long before 
she spoke of them. 

"But the thing she took to heart most was to 
see my unhappy look, and to hear the sharp words 
which often passed between John and me. Still I 
was better than before she came ; for, like every 
one else, I was beginning to love her dearly, and 
when we sat together of an evening at work I 
sometimes felt almost happy. I remember the 
first time she said anything was when I had 
remarked that she must often grieve for her old 
home, and her husband who was gone. * I do feel 
sorrowful sometimes, Jane,' was her answer, * and 
think I should like to hear his voice. But you 
know, it is not as if I were young, as you are ; we 
shall soon be together again, and are only parted 
for a very little time. My dear, she added kindly, 
* I wish you and John were as happy as Eobin and 
I when we were first married. What has come, 
Jane, between you two young folk, who ought to be 
one?* 

" So then, as she asked, though I had never 
before complained of my husband, I just told her 
that we had made a great mistake when we married. 

*' I think I can see her quiet, grave face now; 
but she only said — 

** * Indeed, that is very sad; but as it is too late to 
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undo the past^ all that can be done is to make the 
best of it.' 

"By this time I was thoroughly angry; it had 
become an easy thing to put me out of temper, 
and granny didn't seem to have a bit of feeling 
for me. * How should she know,' thought I, * what 
it is to have a husband that doesn't care for you ?' 
So I answered quickly, * I don't see how any best 
can be made of it, when a man spends all his 
evenings at the public, and only comes home to 
scold his wife.' 

" 'Yes,' was her answer; 'it must be hard to bear. 
But John was steady once ; what has made him 
leave home in this way ? Was there no reason at 
first?* 

" * His fancy, granny. He thought the place was 
not good enough for him, so he went elsewhere. 
If he had not been so cross, there would have been 
some pleasure in keeping things tidy,' and I put 
down my work and cried bitterly. 

" * Poor child,' said granny, looking at me, * you 
are very miserable.' 

" * Wretched, granny ! I've no comfort in any- 
thiBg ; nothing but unhappiness for me.' 

"* Hush! Jane,' she answered, 'don't make your 
misery first, and then hold it tight. Just let us 
think together, and see if nothing can be done.' 

" I did not answer, so she went on. 

" ' John has not been quite all he ought to you, 
but we will not talk of that now. I want you to 
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think about yourself. To make the best of this 
life, Jane, people must be the best of themselves. 
Do you understand, my dear, what I mean ?* 

'' I did not ; so she continued, ' I mean, they 
must be nothing less than what God has intended 
them to be. Do you know what we all are, or at 
least ought to be ?' 

" * Well,' I answered, pettishly, * I suppose Pm 
John's wife, whatever others are.' 

" * Yes, you are John's wife ; but before you became 
that you were, or should have been, something 
else. Do you not remember what we all are ?* 

" * Yes, granny, at least I think I did once ; ' but 
here I stopped, for I had long ceased to care for such 
things, and though I went to church sometimes, 
and sat on a seat there till the service was over, I 
came home none the better for what I had heard. 

'** You know, Jane,' said granny gently, seeing 
I stopped, * we are all God's servants, because we 
have been bought with a price more precious than 
gold and silver ; you know at least what that was.' 

" I did know in words, so I answered, 

" ' The blood of our Saviour Christ.' 

" * The blood of our Saviour,' she repeated rever- 
ently. 

'**Now, Jane, those who are servants must be 
doing their Master's work. If you are one, you 
have something to do like others.* 

" ' I am sure,' I began, * it is very hard.' 

"'My dear,' said granny, *I am not blaming 
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you, only helping you to find out if you are doing 
'\idiat you have to do in life, serving your Master. 
It is very hard often to do our work, but do not 
forget that if we ask for it we shall have strength 
to do all that comes in the way of duty. You say 
it is hard ; have you ever asked for this strength?* 

'* I was silent. It was long since I had prayed 
a>t all even in form except, as I said, occasionally 
at church. 

"*And then,' said Mrs Wood, 'after having 
a&ed for strength, we must make humble use of 
it, and endeavour to do our duty in the station of 
life where we have J)een placed. Ajid, Jane, when 
we once love the Saviour, we shall shew it by our 
anxiety to do as He commands us. All service is 
easy and delightful to those who have love in their 
hearts, and when we have once found forgiveness, 
we shall «erve for love. We shall * love Him, be- 
cause He first loved us ; ' and we shall try to do 
His will perfectly ourselves, instead of fretting, if 
we think our friends and relations are not doing 
^heir duty towards us ; we shall remember it will 
be no excuse for ours being left undone. If we 
have been saved by faith in the cross of Christ, we 
shall have enough reason to shew our thankfulness 
each day by the lives we lead.' 

** * Ah, but granny,' I said sorrowfully, ' I am 
not such a servant ; I have not been forgiven, and 
Imow nothing of the love you have been speaking 
of 
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" ' Then ask for that forgiveness, Jane, and if 
you do so sincerely you will have it. Take Christ's 
yoke upon you, and ask to be made a servant. 
Sinful we all are, yet may be accepted for the 
Saviour's sake, and made clean by His righteous- 
ness.' 

" And much more she said, ma'am, of which I 
have forgotten the exact words ; but that evening, 
and every day after, granny tried to lead me to 
better things, and even that night I endeavoured 
to pray as she said, and felt better and hg,ppi6r 
than I had done for a long time." 

"And about your husband," said Eleanor, *'I 
want so much to hear when you became happier 
with him." 

" Well, once when I had spoken to granny. Miss, 
though she blamed, yet she was so kind that I was 
not afraid of talking to her, and besides I really 
did wish to become such a servant as she had said 
we ought all to be ; and in time I came to see that 
whatever we have to do must be done heartily, as 
* unto the Lord, and not unto men.' Granny now 
asked me every day to read to her out of her large 
Bible, as she said it began to hurt her eyes. I 
think, too, she wanted me to read it more steadily 
than I had done before ; and whenever I was in 
difficulty, she always could say something to make 
it plainer. * There is nothing like the Bible,' she 
would say ; * we can find something to guide us in 
all trials and in all temptations.' And gradually 
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as I began to understand all the comfort to be 
found in it myself, I came to wish John had it 
also, for now I felt as if I loved him more than 
6ver, and wished he were happy too. So one day 
I ventured to speak to granny again about him, 
and ask her what she thought I could do to get 
biTTi to stay at home again ? 

" *fcWell, my dear,* said she, 'as you have asked 
me, I think there are two or three things that you 
might do, if you do not mind my telling you.* 

"I said, * No.' 

"*One thing, I think, when he is angry and 
speaks quick, a Christian wife, which you wish 
now to be, should answer kindly ; you know who 
said, " Blessed are the meek ; " and many times 
** a soft answer tumeth away wrath."* 

" * Yes, granny, we read that first text yesterday, 
and I thought then that one of my sins was 
answering again.* 

"* Well then, Jane, ask for grace to overcome it ; 
and you will be enabled to do so. Then John is very 
neat and tidy, and sometimes I think things might 
look brighter than they often look. I know you 
take much more pains than you used, because it 
is your duty ; but remember, (to say nothing about 
John), you should do all you have to do as well as 
possible.' 

" I had grown much more humble of late, so I 
promised sorrowfully, * I would try still more.* 

" ' Do, and then, Jane, your husband would like 
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to see a bright, good-tempered wife ; and, with 00 
many blessings as yon have, why should you not 
let your thankfolness be seen in yonr countenance? 
And remember, true servants mnst shew by their 
appearance the comfort and happiness they have 
fomid in their service, and win others to the same^ 
Now, I have fomid fault enough for one night, and 
here is Susan fast asleep and ready to be laid in 
her cradle.' " 

*' What a dear old woman Mrs Wood must have 
been !" exclaimed Eleanor. 

" She was, indeed; day by day she led me to 
the happiness of which she had so much. But it 
did not come all at once. Evil tempers are not 
soon subdued, and so I found it ; and often when 
working away to make things tidy, I would say, 
' It's easier to make a clean floor, granny, than 
to mend the least bit of one's self.' 

** * Yes,' she would say, * and you can't do it, Jane, 
at all; but you know who can make you cleian 
every whit, so no need to despair.'" 

" And did your husband take any notice ?" 

** Not much. I think he was kinder than before, 
but he still went out from habit. To do him jus- 
tice, I must say he never drank much ; but many 
a good penny went that way, when times were 
hard and things dear. His mother more than 
once asked him to stop, but he said he liked to see 
his friends, *and Jane will keep you company, 
mother, and she's in very good spirits too,' said 
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he one night, so you won't be dull.' * Oh indeed, 
John,' said Granny, ' we're very comfortable, only 
as yon don't stay you can't see it,' and with that 
he laughed, and went away. 

" We were indeed, as she said, very happy of an 
evening, and though I wished he would stay, some- 
times at least, I was not now the miserable woman 
that had gone to meet granny the first day she 
arrival. The autumn was passing quickly, and we 
were already thinking about Christmas. Susan 
was able to run about, and I was now beginning 
to find joy and peace in believing; not indeed 
granny's settled peace, but at least I knew some- 
thing about it, and hoped for such as hers some 
day." 

** Did your husband's mother live longwith you?" 

" She was with us about two years. Just before 

one Christmas Susan fell ill ; so ill that the doctor 

said there was no hope of her recovery. Ah ! then 

I knew what a blessing she had been, and how 

hard it would be to part with her. All day long 

she lay in my arms, with her eyes shut, like a 

deadweight, without moving. I never gave her 

up night or day, and I thought my heart would 

break ; only I knew now better where to look for 

comfort. John was quite as much troubled ; for 

he dearly loved the child, and all the time she was 

ill he never went out. She was at the worst on 

Christmas Eve. I sat watching her, thinking 

each hour would be her last, but I was too worn 
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out either to speak or cry. At last granny Baid, 
' Give me the child a bit, Jane, and lie down for a 
little ; for you're ill yourself for want of rest/ I 
was too worn out to refuse, and she said she would 
call me the minute they saw any change, and so I 
went up stairs, and threw myself on the bed- I 
meant to stay awake and go down very soon, bat I had 
had no rest for three nights, and in a few ihinutes 
fell iuto a heavy sleep. It seemed a very short 
time till I awoke, but many hours had passed, and 
the dim light was struggling in through the window. 
I jumped up, for Granny was standing by the bed 
with Susan in her arms. ' Don't be afraid Jane,' 
said she, * your child has been given back to you 
again, and will live now, for she has been quietly 
asleep for a long time ; see, she knows you again.' 
And truly when I stooped over my baby she smiled 
at me, which she had not done since she was 
taken ill." 

" Oh, Mrs Wood," said Eleanor, "how glad you 
must have been !" 

" Indeed I was thankful, ma'am, and I sat down 
and began to cry. 'Come,' said granny, *take 
Susan down now, and go to your husband, who 
wants to rejoice with you this Christmas morning.' 
So then I carried her below, and there stood John, 
who had been up all night with granny. I need 
not tell you all he said ; but she had been a wise 
as well as a good mother, and kept her word tiU 
her son's heart listened to her voice, when he felt 
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the great goodness which had spared our child. 
To make my story short, that winter's morning 
was the happiest of my life ; for it made us one 
again. When breakfast was ready, I called granny, 
and as soon as the meal was over she said, ^ Jane 
cannot leave her little daughter, John; but you 
and I will go to church to return thanks for the 
mercies we have received.' Then she put on her 
scarlet cloak, and best black silk bonnet, and I 
watched them all the way down the lane, which 
was white with snow. I went with them in spirit, 
but I had joy at home too, for there was Christ- 
mas in my heart, and Christmas gifts were with 
me also from my Lord and Master ; for, had He 
not given me back my sweet baby, who lay sleep- 
ing beside me, and my husband's love, which I 
had fancied was gone for ever ?" 

" Did Susan soon get quite well ? " 

** Very soon ; now that the turn was passed, she 
was almost herself again in a week's time, though 
not very strong; but she got plenty of nursing 
from her father, who would keep her on his knee 
the whole evening, and never seemed to think of 
going out, though no one said anything about it. 
She was getting quite round when New Year's Eve 
came, and lay sound asleep in her cradle, while 
we sat by the fire waiting to hear the church bell 
ring the old year out. Suddenly John said, 'Why, 
Jane, where did you get the new bars to the 
grate; you've never been spending money on them, 
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I hope?' I could'nt think at first what he meant, 
but I soon saw when I looked. 'Why, they're 
only the old bars, John, that I've been cleaning.' 
'Tour cleaning has done some good/ said he.^ 

* Oh, they shall be better still before I've done with 
them,' I answered cheerfully. * They're brighter 
already than those at the White Bear,' he replied. 
'Likely enough,' answered granny; 'a public 
house is'nt much like a home with a wife in it.' 

* You're right, mother,' said he, ' a good-tempered 
wife, too ; for Jane's never cross now, and I know 
why, Jane. Granny has told me ; and now you've 
got so far on the right road, you will teach me, will 
you not ? ' When I heard him say this, I felt so 
little able to teach any one, and so humble, yet 
thankful, that I began to cry. With that he came 
to where I was sitting, and said, ' Granny, tell me 
what I can do to please Jane, my good wife.' 
'Love God, and keep His commandments, my 
son,' she answered.' ' Yes, mother, and for her- 
self ? ' 'Be what you have been this week past.' 
And just then the church bells broke out through 
the clear frosty night; up and down, backwards 
and forwards, telling all who heard that another 
year was gone. We said nothing for a while; then 
the great clock struck twelve, and granny spoke. 
' A happy new year, my children, to you. May it 
be the beginning of a new life, and a happier one 
to you bpth.' 'Ay, mother,' answered my husband; 

* new hearts, new hopes, new Uves, and may you be 
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with US many more to see this.' That was indeed 
a new year, Miss, when John and I stood together, 
and vowed to serve the Lord, and bring np our 
chUdren in His faith and fear, and granny gave us 
her blessing." 

^' But she did not live long with yon after that, 
did she ? " 

" Only a few months ; but they were very happy 
ones, for we were no longer a divided household. 
Bat granny caught a cold in the spring, from 
which she never recovered. She went about for a 
long time, theti she only came down for a few 
hours, and at last she staid np stairs, always lying 
on her bed. She never complained, or said she was 
going to die, but we all felt it was so. Every day we 
read to her out of the large Bible, while Susan would 
sit upon the bed, and stroke her grandmother's 
white hair, and say she wished hers was the same 
colour. At last one day she passed quietly away, 
and we knew that granny had left us for ever." 

" That was sad, when you were all so happy." 

'^One could not call it sad, Miss, when one 
thought of it, for I knew she was where she longed 
to be. The last time I looked at her, the evening 
sun streamed in at the little window, and rested on 
the quiet face, just as it had done that summer even- 
ing, years before, when my husband first brought 
his mother home. I grieved for ourselves, but not 
for her; and I thought of what the Bible says about 
entertaining ^ ODgela unawares.' 
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** They laid her in the little churchyard of our 
village, and the same son shone on her grave; for 
it was a glorious evening when she was carried to 
rest. I never see the setting sun now but it re- 
minds me of Granny Wood and all I owe her. But 
my story has been long enough to weary you, 
Miss." 

Eleanor assured her good friend this was far 
from being the case, and indeed she looked for- 
ward to the evenings as a treat, after being alone 
the whole day. At these times, she used to 
hear all about the place, and of the visitors who 
resorted to it, but who seldom strayed so far from 
the sea. The town was much frequented, and 
seemed to offer a hope to Eleanor, that she could, 
when able to exert herself, find employment as a 
daily governess, either among the strangers or the 
few resident families who might have young chil- 
dren. It appeared as if it would be the greatest 
possible happiness could she continue to inhabit 
the quiet rooms, where she had found shelter; and 
it would be like coming home each evening to re- 
turn to the tiny house, and be welcomed by kind 
Mrs Wood's cheerful countenance. She confided 
her plans to the good woman, who entered eagerly 
into them, with little doubt of being able to interest 
the clergyman's wife in the scheme. There was 
also, she said, a lady who sometimes gave Susan 
work, and was always ready to do anything in her 
power to help another. The family came every 
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year to the place, and Mrs Wood promised to men- 
tion the subject the first time she saw the lady, if 
it appeared that Miss Harconrt was strong enough 
to undertake anything of the kind. For the pre- 
sent, however, Eleanor could only rest, and so it 
was for many months, during which time, while 
leaving her in kind keeping, we will look back at 
the changes which the past years had brought for 
her old companion. 




CHAPTEE IX. 

Tm. wearing awa, John, 
Like snaw when it thaws, John ; 
Fm wearing awa, to the land o* the leaL 

—Old Sootoh Ballad, 

Thus calm and fearlessly they ride, 
Above lifers dark and heaving tide. 
In faith their root, in truth their guide, 
In good their power. 

— H. Bllu. 

A DELA EDGEETON had long quitted the home 
-^ in London to which we accompanied her 
many years ago on her first leaving school ; but 
although her lot also was altered in many respects, 
it had not been subjected to the same vicissitudes 
which had marked Eleanor's path in the gay 
world. 

Content to be what she was, and without any 

craving to be remarkable either for beauty or 

riches, she gladly resumed the old home-life 

among those she loved ; but there was now this 

difference, that Adela ^aa txiox^ \»o ^ oJl HJassBs. 
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than .had heen possible whilst still a child. It 
would have been hard to say who clung to her 
most, and as hard to detect partiality in her, save 
in one respect ; all her tenderest attentions were 
centred in her mother. She soon discovered that 
the information respecting Mrs Edgerton's in- 
creasing illness was correct. Without suffering, she 
gradually declined ; there was no perceptible differ- 
ence from day to day, nothing to excite continual 
alarm ; yet each few months or even weeks found 
her step surely weaker, her voice fainter, her hand 
thinner, herself melting like the snow-flake from 
the face of the earth. 

The medical men did not openly speak of death, 
and those who watched her never mentioned that 
of which they thought painfully. They knew there 
was nothing to fear for her at whatever hour the 
summons might come, for which, through a humble 
life, she had daily prepared herself; and the 
thought was too fuU of bitterness for them to open 
their lips upon it, whilst they could still nurse a 
shadow of a hope. 

She herself, too, though conscious that health 
would not return, never alluded directly to the 
great change that was coming ; but she strove in 
many ways to prepare Adela for the grief that was 
in store for her, endeavouring to strengthen her 
to bear up bravely when feeling most forlorn. She 
spoke often to her of the love that never faileth, 
Bjnd how it had followed her all her doy^, «i.XiSL^^\», 
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therefore, it was of experienced love and mercy she 
told. Whatsoever things were pure, whatsoever 
things were lovely, whatsoever things were excel- 
lent or of good report, with these she laboured 
earnestly to fill her daughter's mind. At other 
times she would talk to her of the period when 
those who are separated here shall meet to part 
no more; would tell her how her children that 
had been taken, should one day be given back; how 
her hope was, that sooner or later they should all 
be gathered in the ^^ many mansions" of a Father's 
house, not one of the family here missing there. 

It was soon after her return home, that Adela 
had become acquainted with John Harcourt ; the 
result we have already seen. She would gladly 
have been his helper in a cause which had ever 
interested her, but she was wanted elsewhere, and 
in her half playful remark, that whilst he went on 
''foreign service," her work was clearly in the 
"home department," he had scarcely penetrated 
the deeper feeling, which lay carefully concealed 
from notice. No one knew how fuUy she had 
appreciated the character with which she had been 
brought into contact, nor had she any friendly 
sympathy to praise her resolution, or support her 
in it; for even had the world known what was 
past, would they have supposed it likely that there 
had been any sacrifice in a girl with a comfortable 
home refusing the hand of a missionary with but 
little fortune ? 
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In the hope of Mrs Edgerton's benefiting by 
the change^ her husband in the first summer 
removed to a country house, a few miles out of 
town; and though not always able to be there, he 
made his absences as few and short as possible. A 
temporary amendment cheered them for a while, 
only to be followed by a more rapid fading away, 
and Adela now seldom left her mother's side. 

It was when she looked at her little ones, that 
Mrs Edgerton seemed most to feel the bitterness 
that was in her cup ; but no murmur escaped her 
lips ; she knew to whom she could trust them, and 
was not afraid. Her husband was necessarily 
absent for a couple of days, when Adela perceived 
with alarm, that she appeared weaker than at 
any time before. She had slept much on her 
couch during the morning, but suddenly opening 
her eyes, she said, '^ Adela, dear, bring the chil- 
dren." 

Her daughter went to call them from their play ; 
they came with rosy cheeks and bright eyes from 
the games in which they had been engaged, and 
stood round their pale mother. One tear stole 
down her cheek as she looked at the group, and at 
Mary, who had been lifted beside her. ^' Adela," 
she said, "they are so very little." "My own 
mother/' answered her eldest bom, as she stooped 
to kiss her, " God helping me, I will strive to be 
to them what you have been to me." " Bless you, 
my child," was the only reply audible ; but a few 
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minntes after, she added, ** I am very weary, and 
must try to sleep again." Adela sent the wonder- 
ing children ont of the room, and followed to re* 
quest nurse would prevent their making any noise 
that could disturb their mother. She stole back 
to her post with a caution that was not needed. 
Mrs Edgerton did not stir, and her waking was in 
eternity. 

Nothing can less bear describing than feelings ; 
and even the very remark of this being the fact, is 
trite and superfluous. Those who have ever fett, 
know the full poverty of words ; to those who have 
not, such things sound but as an idle tale. We 
seek not, therefore, to speak of the meeting between 
father and daughter that evening, any more than 
of the ensuing week. Adela's prayer in her trouble 
was, that she might have strength given to fulfil 
her vow. But it was a sorrowful meeting when 
first she saw the children in their black garments, 
and she dwelt sadly on the reflection how little 
she felt in herself able to replace the loss of which 
they were so far from knowing the extent. The 
weight seemed too great whilst she remained in- 
doors, and she took them out to the green lawn 
that surrounded the house. 

The elder children were old enough to have some 
idea of what death was ; but little Mary, who was 
not quite five years old, anxiously inquired, as she 
gathered daisies in the grass, ^^ Where mamma 
was gone, and when she would come back again ? " 
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Her sister, pointing to the blue sky, replied, that 
'' Mamma was gone np to the beautiful heaven, 
but they should see her again, though perhaps not 
for a long time." " How long ?" Adela could not 
tell. ** Mary must have patience, and some day 
they should all go to dear mamma." The child 
raised her wondering eyes to the clear vault above 
her, and her next question was, 

" Did little children ever go there too ? " 

*' Yes, very often." 

" How did they go ? " 

"They went," Adela said, "in different ways, 
bnt God took care of them all; " an idea in pre- 
sence of which the little mind seemed to rest in full 
contentment; and Adela felt that she too might 
dwell with perfect comfort and consolation on the 
truths she had been teaching her infant sister. 

At the end of the month they returned to their 
town abode ; and Mr Edgerton held anxious coun- 
sel with his eldest daughter, who was now to take 
her mother's place as the head of his family. The 
only particular on which she requested his sanc- 
tion to make a change was, that the daily gover- 
ness, who had for the last two years taught the 
children, should, if willing to do so, reside in the 
house. She was a quiet, sensible person, who had 
gained the affections of her little pupils; and Adela 
represented, that if she were there to take charge 
of them when other duties required her attention, 
she should, with old nurse's assistance and experi- 
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ence, have less fear of failure than if she began by 
undertaking too much. Miss Flyn's presence in 
the schoolroom would also enable Adela to dine 
with her father when he returned home, and to 
spend the evening with him, as they had always 
been in the habit of doing. She felt that now she 
had to consider each in their turn. 

To all that she proposed her father gave his will- 
ing consent ; and with this new arrangement, their 
usual quiet and peaceful mode of life was resumed. 
Adela had abundance of advice offered her on all 
sides in the responsible position she was called on 
to fill. For some, of which she felt the value, she 
was most grateful ; but much that was kindly in- 
tended, was yet so opposed to her own disposition, 
that it was generaUy dismiBsed with a quiet smile, 
and the gentle answer which was habitual. She 
had imbibed too much of her mother's spirit 
ever to become one of the minds of that iron cast, 
who prefer ruling by fear ratherthan by love —minds 
that, had the ordering of the natural economy of 
the universe been in their keeping, would accom- 
plish their ends, or rather endeavour to accomplish 
them, by heavy rain, high winds, intense frosts, or 
a blazing sun, and in whose system a half-veiled 
luminary, a gentle breeze, a moderate tempera- 
ture, and *'the dew of heaven, which steals in 
silence down," would find no place. 

But while declining to adopt many plans re- 
commended to her by her friends, it was not in 
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any spirit of proud self-confidence that Adela 
entered on her new work. The last few weeks 
had wrought in her one of the changes which take 
place only a few times in a person's life, but which, 
when they have passed over them, leave them totally 
different people to what they were before. The 
influences which have wrought such a change may 
have been long at work, and yet the effect, the 
sense of the reality, come so unawares, that they 
may rise and go on their way completely altered 
beings from the day before ; and they never return 
to their former self. The new spirit slumbers no 
more ; old things have passed away, while a fresh 
and a burning impress, be it for good or for evil, is 
stamped upon them. What need for prayer, that 
from each such crisis shall issue the " new man," 
which is in Christ Jesus ! The hour which had 
come to Adela was that, 

" When yielding to a spell she cannot master, 
The Bonl forsakes her palace halls of youth, 
Touched by the Ithuriel wand of truth ; 
Which oft in one brief hour works wonders, vaster 
Than those of Egypt's old magician host" 

The days of her clinging, dependent girlhood were 
at an end; she must now stand in her own woman- 
hood, at her appointed post, ever working in quiet 
love for good. 

But, though feeling her weakness, she quailed 
not. The hand that had laid on her the burden, 
would, she knew, help to bear it ; and those who 
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wondered how Adela continued to go forward, did 
not consider the strength derived each morning, 
in answer to the humble prayer for assistance in 
the duties of the day; the refreshment of the 
quiet hour, when each night was raised a supplica- 
tion for the pardon of all that might have been 
amiss; praise and thanksgiving for the many 
mercies which had been vouchsafed. With this 
singleness of aim, though there were many lessons 
to be learnt, many things to be improved, nothing 
went wrong but what might be bettered. 

The children, she knew, were far from faultless; 
she loved them too well to think so. Charlotte, 
who was nine, and George, who was seven, were 
much alike in their common sense and energy, but 
rather given to be sturdy in their own opinion. 
Louisa, who came between, was intellectual, but apt 
when anything went otherwise than she liked to 
be out of spirits, and she sunk down, under ^de- 
pressing circumstances, into a sort of gloom which 
grieved Adela to see. Henry, wild as the wind, 
was frank, open, and manly, but little inclined to 
listen to reason. Mary, " the singing bird," the joy 
of the house, was too sensitive, and if not carefully 
disciplined, might become a most unhappy woman. 
Thus each young plant required its own peculiar 
training. But Adela had been too long her 
mother's companion not to know the broad, high, 
and common ground, on which the parent would 
have wished it to be founded; and bearing her pre- 
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cepts in mind, she strove to impress upon her chil- 
dren the grand principles from which might spring 
in time all that could be wished. She endeavoured 
to make each one understand their own singleness of 
being ; that each had been made by God, belonged 
to TTiTn, and had to serve Him, to whom they owed 
everything, even her own love and care, to which 
they BO closely clung. She always tried to bring 
home to them, that the one thing to be dreaded 
was displeasing God ; the one thing to be done, to 
learn His will, and then to do it, and that this was 
to guide all actions, even of little children. She 
did not fear to set before them, in terms suited 
to their comprehension, the great and glorious 
truths in which they with their elder brethren had 
an interest. 

Nor was Adela herself left without companion- 
ship for her own improvement ; there was unity of 
mind between father and daughter. She met him 
in the evening with unvarying gentleness and 
cheerfulness, making his home still pleasant to 
him. Occasionally she accompanied him to the 
houses of those whom he esteemed, and whose 
good opinion he valued ; at other times, he would 
bring a friend or two in to dinner; and when they 
were alone, the new book or the incidents of the 
day supplied topics of mutual interest. Adela's 
time was full, and neither mind nor body were in 
danger of rusting. She perceived, however, that 
the children, who were some of them delicate, 
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would benefit much by a residence in the country, 
and at the end of a year she persuaded her father 
to try the plan. Mr Edgerton, therefore, moved 
out of town; and a railway (a newer mode of 
travelling in those days than it has since become,) 
conveyed him to his daily business. The old 
London house was given up ; and Adela's home 
thus transferred to the quiet village of Eedleigh, 
with its English lanes and pretty woods. It was 
a change she never regretted; each day that 
passed found them peaceful and happy, while the 
children were visibly benefited by the country air. 
John Harcourt called to pay them a farewell 
visit before leaving England. It was more evident 
than ever now, that Adela's work was at home, 
and they parted, satisfied that they had severally 
chosen the right path, and each content in quiet- 
ness and confidence to find their strength. 
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Alas I poor Bichard." 



"OOE more than two years after Mr Edgerton 

-*- went to reside in the country, Adela's life 

passed quietly on amid daily duties and cares. 

Pleasures, too, were not wanting, among which 

she reckoned the marked improvement in the 

children's looks: the pale faces had all vanished, 

and were replaced by a fresh country look of 

health. The careful sister also hoped that some 

progress had been made in mental as well as 

bodily growth. There came, however, a time when 

the party suffered some disturbance, from the boys 

outgrowing the discipline which had hitherto suf- 

ficed for them ; and Adela felt each day that they 

got more and more beyond the management of 

herself or Miss Plyn. 

She knew that the remedy for the growing evil 

was, that George and Henry should be sent to 

I 
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school; but Mr Edgerton had lately been much 
engaged, and when the subject was mentioned to 
him, had said it must be deferred till he was more 
at leisure. At the same time, he told the boys he 
should be extremely angry if they gave their sister 
any trouble ; but as he was away all day, and 
Adela seldom worried him with complaints in the 
evening, the threat lost its good effect, and the 
pranks of the two boys were alternately of the pro- 
voking and the eomic character ; sometimes they 
nearly made their sister cry with worry and vexa- 
tion, at other times her anger was unavoidably 
mingled with laughter at the absurdities perpe- 
trated. On one occasion, however, whilst Miss 
Plyn was away for a summer holiday, the per- 
formance assumed a different turn, and became 
tragic. 

George had been much interested in a book he 
had been reading about quadrupeds, with the 
accounts of the different accomplishments that 
might be taught to animals ; and the result was, 
that he had made many attempts to teach a little 
tabby kitten, a plaything with all the children, 
but a special pet of Mary's, to walk upon her hind 
legs. He had hitherto met with no success ; the 
kitten, he said, was a '' stupid thing, and did'nt 
understand.'' It was in vain Adela told him that 
cats could not be taught to walk on two legs instead 
of four, and that even with other animals it was the 
result of great cruelty. George, aa has been al- 
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ready said, was very sturdy in his own opinions. 
''If bears, and dogs, and monkeys, conld be tanght 
to walk, why not cats ? It was no reason, because 
no one had succeeded, that no one should succeed; 
perhaps they had never tried." So poor Muff was 
often victimised with her lessons, and had more 
than once been grateful to Adela for rescuing her 
from the paws of her ardent instructor. But 
Gorge's self-will was still unconquered ; and one 
afternoon, when Adela had gone into the village, 
leaving all the children at home, under promise 
of not getting into any mischief, he resolved on 
another attempt, which he said he was quite deter- 
mined should be successful, and ''Adela would see 
who was right." Henry was summoned to assist, 
and he was generally engaged in the same mis- 
chief as George, from love to his brother, and want 
of thought ; otherwise he was the most amenable 
of the two. The dancing lesson, however, did not 
go on well, when George said he had thought of a 
plan by which Muff would find herself obliged to 
do what was wanted, and that it was no use to be 
obstinate. 

They helped themselves to a piece of tape out of 
nurse's basket, whilst she was away ironing, and 
proceeded to fasten one end round Muff's throat 
wifih a running noose ; the other end George passed 
round the beU of the dining-room, the scene of 
action^ and by keeping it in his hand, Muff, to 
avoid heiDg strangled, was obliged, N7\ieiie(^e;t \l^ 
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pulled it far enough, to stand on her hind legs; 
and George said, there was no doubt with practice 
she would soon be quite perfect. 

But, alas ! excited by the success which they 
thought themselves on the point of achieving, her 
instructors in their eagerness at last gave such a 
violent pull, that they raised their pupil from the 
ground, off even her hind legs, and she became 
suspended to the bell ; the boys in their fright got 
the tape entangled, the slip-knot had quite tight- 
ened round her neck, and before they succeeded in 
cutting her down, poor Muff was dead. 

Great was the consternation, joined in by the 
girls who had reached the spot. Mary and Louisa 
began to cry ; but Charlotte, whose practical bump 
was strongly developed, remembered having been 
one day with Adela when nurse fainted, and flew 
at once to fetch the remedies she had seen her 
sister use. They were, however, quite unavailing, 
and when Adela returned, she found a disconso- 
late group seated in a circle, "viewing the body," 
which with the carpet around was thoroughly 
drenched with eau de Cologne and cold water. 

A howl of grief arose from the party when she 
made her appearance; the girls were indignant 
and angry, George hot and irritated. Adela had 
forthwith to sit in judgment on the case ; but had 
the most enlightened jury in England been there 
to give it the benefit of their united wisdom, they 
mast have acquitted oi aiiy m\>^ii\»\»o\£inxdfix^ and 
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have brought in a verdict only of kitten slaughter. 
Henry was commissioned to carry away poor Muff's 
remains ; the girls were after a time pacified ; and 
George, to whom Adela pointed out seriously how 
much he had been to blame, was desired to go to 
his room, that he might reflect quietly on the 
suffering his self-will and sufficiency had caused 
an innocent creature. 

Some degree of cheerfulness and happiness, 
however, was restored before they all met for tea, 
though it did not pass over quite undisturbed ; for 
when Mary remembered how engagingly poor 
Muff had always begged for her milk, the idea that 
she should never see her do so again was too 
much for her, and her tears began to flow afresh. 
They were only calmed by Adela telling her she 
would get her another kitten, which would like 
milk quite as much as the old one, and should have 
just the same grey fur, and blue eyes. George 
promised that he would never torment it ; and, 
moreover, that Muff should be buried under the 
oak tree, and should have an epitaph written to 
inform those it might concern, that "she had 
been accidentally murdered, and was deeply la- 
mented." 

" The singing bird " dried her tears, and listened 
with a smile to the new schemes, in which she 
became so deeply interested as to forget for a time 
her great trouble ; and the first thing Adela saw 
next morning in the garden was, that Greot^^e^ ^tA 
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Henry were digging the hole as had been arranged. 
A large slate was to serve for the epitaph, of which 
a copy was first made on paper, and submitted to 
public opinion. Charlotte was the chief objector. 
Ab George had worded it, she said it wotild seem 
that the whole party had a hand in Muff's un- 
timely end. Her sense of justice was very strong; 
it would be, she said, very unfair when they had 
had nothing to do in the matter. Adela suggested 
that it should only be said that the kitten had 
been accidentally killed, to the great sorrow of her 
friends, Charlotte, Louisa, George, Henry, and 
Mary Edgerton. "Was not Adela sorry too?" 
asked Mary. "Yes, Adela was sorry." So her 
name was put first among Muff's friends, and the 
composition having been scratched on a slate with 
a pair of old scissors, (a proceeding which Adela 
begged might take place out of her hearing), the 
whole of the little party went to secure it firmly 
over their favourite's remains. Adela watched the 
group from the window, as they stood under the 
old oak, and earnestly pondered on the responsi- 
bility of training each little mind aright. The 
whole party returned in good spirits; the girls 
having forgiven George in consideration of the feel- 
ing and talents he had displayed on tlie occasion, 
by which they had been quite won. Any one who 
could produce such an epitaph as that of Muff's, 
could not fail of becoming in time a real judge 
a wig and gown, UV^ 'B^»xoii^\»^^^tL^,^\\a\sL 
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the]Nhad seen at the assizes held in the county 
toi¥n. 

Bat it was clearer than ever to Adela, that the 
first step towards sach dignity must be that George 
and Henry should go to school without delay, as 
they were getting daily more and more beyond her 
control. Fortunately, some other tricks, which 
came under their father's immediate notice, had 
the effect of hastening the event she so much 
desired, and made Mr Edgerton decide on placing 
the boys at school at once. He kept to this reso- 
lution, and in a few weeks they both left home to 
begin their new life. There was some grief at the 
separation, but the boys themselves were not 
sorry to go; and those who remained, consoled 
themselves with remembering the return for the 
vacation, to which they should look forward as a 
new pleasure. 

The disturbing elements being thus removed, 
and provided for, Adela's life again became peace- 
ful; holidays came, went, and returned, finding 
the young people growing out of mere children, 
and daily more and more companions to their 
sister; but here, as before, a few totches must 
suffice for the whole. 

It was one of Adela's greatest blessings, that 
serious illness nad hitherto been unknown among 
their party. The diseases of infancy had passed 
lightly over them, and the removal to the country 
had produced all the results that liad \)^eiiV^^ 
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for. Louisa was the only one who still shewed 
symptoms of delicacy, and sometimes caused Adela 
a little anxiety. She had always been tall of her 
age, and had outgrown Charlotte, who was a year 
older, but much more compact and sturdily built. 
" Girls," said Adela, one fine day in the summer, 
"if you will make haste and get ready, we will 
walk down to the ruined cottage by farmer Brook's; 
you know I have always thought it would make a 
pretty sketch, and to-day is not too hot to walk, 
so fetch the things, and we will go at once." They 
never desired anything better than to have a whole 
afternoon's ramble like that proposed, and were 
ready before many minutes had elapsed. They 
divided the things between them, that no one 
might be too heavily laden, and the party set out, 
not suspecting how little use would be made of 
the implements they carried. Their road lay at 
first through green lanes, down which they wan- 
dered leisurely ; but when they came to the open 
fields which lay between them and the old ruin, 
Mary proposed, as they got over the last stile, 
that they should have a race, and see who would 
reach it first. The other two, nothing backward, 
agreed, and off the three started, Louisa being the 
lightest, leading, and reaching the cottage first, 
where ^he sat down on the crumblmg garden wall 
to rest. The house had been long deserted, and 
had reached its most picturesque point of decay. 
It could not fail of becoming soon a shapeless 
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heap, being unroofed, while on the old walls the 
vegetation had found a footing, and mantled the 
desolation with something like a smile ; it stood 
upon the edge of a little coppice, which made a 
pretty background to the whole, and here the 
children proposed gathering wild flowers whilst 
Adela made her sketch. 

As Louisa sat on the wall, her attention was 
attracted by a brilliant tuft of yellow flowers which 
grew above her head on the ruin, and eager to 
secure such a prize for her intended nosegay, she 
instantly began scrambling upwards, like a goat, 
over the tumbling stones, and, to Adela's alarm, 
soon appeared perched upon the summit, clasping 
in her hand the treasures she sought. Her sister, 
as soon as she was near enough, called to her to 
be careful, and come down at once. Louisa was 
willing to obey, but not to leave the flowers, the 
stalks of which were so tough, that, as she held a 
great handful, it required a violent pull to separate 
them from the plants. The effort loosened the roots, 
and threw Louisa off her balance, the stones under 
her gave way from the movement, and she fell 
among the rubbish beneath, with a portion of the 
displaced wall on top of her. Adela, who had by 
this time reached the spot, was by her side, but 
Louisa was incapable of moving from pain. The 
rolling stones had fallen upon her ankle, which 
had thus been crushed between them, and some of 
the bricks which lay scattered below, and it was 
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quite impossible for the girl to stand, or put her 
foot in any way to the ground. It was equally 
beyond Adela's strength to carry her, and she' 
therefore despatched Charlotte at once for assist- 
ance, to the farm-house that was in sight. Farmer 
Brook was not at home, but his wife, as soon as 
she was told of the accident, sent one of the men 
who were about at work, with the garden chair in 
which old Mrs Brook, the grandmother, was always 
wheeled out, telling Charlotte to beg Miss Edgerton 
would bring the young lady who had been hurt to 
their house, where they would do all they could 
for her. The chair was a welcome sight to the 
party waiting at the cottage, and Adela felt most 
grateful to the stout labourer who was drawing it ; 
but Louisa was so anxious to be taken home, that 
after lifting her carefully in, it seemed best to pro- 
ceed there at once, without further stopping on the 
road. When the shoe and stocking were removed, 
the poor little foot was found too much bruised and 
swelled for Adela or the nurse to be able to tell 
the extent of the injury ; but when the doctor, who 
had been sent for, arrived, he told them one of the 
ankle bones was broken, and that it was a bad acci- 
dent, the care of which would be long and tedious. 
Having done all that was necessary, and ban- 
daged the foot, he recommended Louisa should be 
carried to bed, and kept, for the present, as quiet 
as possible. The care bestowed, however, warded 
off the ill effects that might have followed the first 
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shock and pain, and in a few days they were able 
to carry her back to the drawing room, still pale 
and snffering, but delighted to find herself once 
more among the rest, though it was evident that 
she would be long a prisoner, and unable to walk. 

If it is trying to any one to be thus crippled 
and laid aside, it must be doubly so to a child 
whose happiness much consists in being perpe- 
tually in motion. Louisa felt severely not being 
able to move, the more so that she was naturally 
of a temperament easily depressed by trouble ; and 
Adela saw that she must not only be in common 
with the rest, a bodily care taker, but that it fell to 
her, who had the power, to be also a spirit nurse. 
It was evident a little judicious help would en- 
able her young sister to struggle more successfully 
and easily with the trouble which had befallen 
her, and that she must not sit by to witness the 
failure in the trial, and then to blame the weak- 
ness before she gave the helping hand, which 
would make the victory easier, and save much of 
sujffering. At the same time, care was necessary 
in the assistance rendered, not to make the object 
of it selfishly exacting to others, and inclined to do 
nothing to aid herself. 

It is not every one who can be to the weak body 
and the struggling soul a spirit nurse; it is a 
peculiar quality, and many equal to the bodily 
requirements of nursing, have no idea of a further 
want; it requires not only the kindly feeling 
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" that looketh not on its own, bat on the things 
of others." There must be also a quick percep- 
tion of the lights and shadows of small things, 
combined with a pUabiUty of mind that can iden- 
tify itself with, and enter into, a weaker mood 
in all kindness and patience, without its own 
greater energy being influenced or weakened by it. 
And to this must be united the tact to make the 
result only felt, without the spring being always 
visible ; to arouse strength which may be sleeping, 
without the exciting cause being quite apparent; to 
soothe irritation it hardly knows how, and bring 
with a smile a half wonder whence the sunbeam 
came, and a pleasant conviction, that strength, 
and peace, and cheerfulness are not past for ever, 
if only the region where they dwell can be gained. 
To this also must be further added, a patient 
bearing and forbearing when success does not 
always accompany the efforts for good at once, a 
tarrying in gentleness for the healing of the mind 
as well as of the body, and when this appears at 
hand, a gradual and imperceptible withdrawal, not 
of the kindness but of the help, as the strength 
becomes equal to self-support ; so that the credit 
of victory shall not be usurped by the strong, 
leaving the sufferer disheartened by a sense of 
failure, and therefore ill at ease with himself. 
Many a one who has been well nigh crushed in 
body and soul, has risen again to bless some spirit 
nurse. 
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This was what Adela now sought to be to her 
little sister. She shewed her how if some plea- 
sures had been taken away, there were others 
which she could still enjoy, and taught her how 
to seize and use them, so as to make herself 
independent of always wanting attention from 
those around her. She made but little show of 
Louisa being now her foremost thought, perhaps the 
child herself never suspected it. But it was Adela 
who had her sofa placed in such a position at the 
window that she could see all the splendour of a 
setting sun, and then pointed out its beauties, till 
Louisa saw glory she had never observed before. 
It was Adela who, when she went out in her chair, 
walked beside her, and gathered all the wild 
flowers, telling her as they lay on her lap many 
curious things about them, shewing her when 
at home how beautiful they looked through the 
microscope, and how she could find their names 
in the book of botany ; an employment of which 
she got so fond, that after every such expedition 
the lame girl's couch was covered with flowers of 
which she was busy hunting up the names. Mary 
and Charlotte used always to read in the room 
where she was, and the books never seemed to 
have been so interesting. She did not know that 
Adela had specially chosen them with a thought 
for her, or when, to Mary who was in tears over 
some childish sorrow, she pointed out how dis- 
appointment gives even children the opportunity 
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of shewing their love to God, by being cheerful 
when things do not happen as they like, that the 
words were meant to fall on other ears, and convey 
the lesson which Louisa laid to heart. She did 
not know when in the summer twiUght her sisters 
gathered round her as she lay, and Adela's yoiee 
talked of so many and such pleasant things, that 
her heart was yearning with sympathy for the little 
invalid. 

Nor did Louisa at all suspect that she had been 
particularly thought of, when, one day after the 
boys' hoUdays had begun, many eager voices ran 
to tell her the news, that ** papa had got a carriage 
for Adela, and a beautiful grey pony, with a long 
tail, to draw it.*' How she longed for the time 
when it should be brought to the door that she 
might see it from the window, and how pleasant 
a surprise when, the very first day, Adela said she 
should take Louisa with her, to see if she liked her 
carriage as well as her own, and with Adela driving, 
and the other two tucked in behind, Louisa 
thought she had never been so happy since the day 
she hurt her ankle. She did not know that the car- 
riage had been got, because Adela had perceived 
how wearisome the being dragged slowly about in 
the chair often was, though Louisa never com- 
plained, and how pale her cheek still continued 
for want of a little more briskness and change^ all 
of which had made her represent the case to her 
father, who had provided the remedy by his pre- 
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sent to his eldest daughter. All through the 
summer they had many pleasant drives, though 
Louisa still often went out in her chair, which 
made it appear the greater treat when "Earl 
Grey," — so they had named the pony, — carried 
them at a brisk trot further than she could be taken 
in her own conveyance. 

And thus passed the summer, at the beginning 
of which Louisa thought she must be miserable ; 
but though less suffering, she did not regain the 
use of her foot ; and at the end of the autumn, her 
father took her to town for further advice. The 
opinion given, though on the whole holding out 
ultimate hope, was that the most essential point 
was absolute rest ; and that everything depended, 
on her not being allowed to use the ankle too soon. 
It was impossible, the surgeon told them, to say 
when she was likely to be able to walk, certainly 
not for many months, and it might be much longer. 
Louisa was, however, only told that she would have 
to remain quiet some time yet. 

With the summer went many of her pleasures. 
She seldom got out, as it was too cold for either 
Earl Grey or the chair, and there were no flowers 
to be gathered for her botany. But still winter 
seemed to have brought more employments than 
usual. Adela had said she was now old enough to 
learn Italian. Her talent for languages had not 
escaped her sister's watchful eye, and she soon 
made progress enough to be able to do much to- 
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wards getting on by herself; she was a nice little 
workwoman too, and it was wonderful how many 
things were wanted which it was thought Louisa 
could make, and for which the materials were sup- 
plied. When the boys came home for Christmas, 
they had no end of stories to tell her, and Mr 
Edgerton often spent an hour talking to his little 
daughter. 

Her music had to be given up as far as the 
piano was concerned, but Adela said there was 
nothing to prevent their singing. She sang sweetly 
herself, and taught Louisa and Mary, whose voice 
was as clear as a bell, all sorts of songs, both 
Scotch and English, besides many hymns. Dur- 
ing the holidays they were joined by Henry, who 
had a taste for music ; but George and Charlotte, 
who much resembled each other in many ways, 
were alike in having no ear, and in not being able 
to tell "Yankee Doodle" from "God save the 
Queen ; " but it was no matter, Adela told them, 
they must learn to do something else, and it gave 
the others an audience; so the two were content to 
be silent, save when they laughingly set up for 
critics. Those singing choruses were good things 
for all. Many a gloomy thought took wing, many 
an irritated temper was smoothed down, many an 
evil spirit that had crept stealthily among the 
party round the warm hearth vanished, driven 
away by the magic of the sound; and to Adela 
nothing was more refreshing than the childish 
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voices, when often, without joining herself, she 
listened to the simple words, suited to their capa- 
city, yet conveying ideas that nothing could go 
beyond. Certainly every one felt all the better 
when they had had some singing. The evil one 
does not love to linger within s^d of the joy and 
thanksgivmg that are in the dweUings of the 
righteous. 

There were, besides, not wanting friends who had 
always been kind, and were now doubly so to 
Louisa, both for her own and her sister's sake. 
All who knew Adela loved and respected her, and 
she had long found among their neighbours, many 
who were more than mere acquaintances, and with 
whom she held pleasant and profitable intercourse. 
The returning spring found Louisa so much im- 
proved, that though not able to walk, she could 
bear to put her foot to the ground, and had leave 
to try it a little very carefully. As, however, she 
still looked delicate, and the confinement of so 
many months had been trying to her, they went 
for the summer to the sea-side, for it was thought 
all the party would benefit by the change. Earl 
Grey was taken, and a happy life they led. Adela 
said they had come for a holiday, and were going 
to have it; so although she was not a person 
who ever sanctioned perfect idleness, they lived 
almost entirely out of doors, walking, bathing, and 
driving. The boys, too, were charmed with the 
freedom of the life, particularly Henry, who had 

E 
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always been very fond of the sea and sliipping. 
He made great friends with the fishermen, who 
admired the lad's spirit, and sometimes took him 
out with them when they were to return soon. 
He had long said he should like to be a sailor, but 
this fancy received no encouragement from his 
father. 

Before they returned for the winter to Bedleigh, 
all the girls were as brown as berries. Louisa had 
got quite a healthy colour, and Adela's mind was 
relieved of the anxiety she had so long felt about 
her; though still able to do very little, and 
obliged to use a stick, it was become certain she 
would regain the use of her foot, and not, as they 
at one time feared, be a cripple. The sea air having 
had so large a share of the credit of her recovery, 
they returned the following sunmier, and resumed 
their pleasant out-of-door life. The girls were be- 
ginning to look quite tall now, no longer the little 
things of whom Adela had first taken charge ; the 
two eldest were thirteen and fourteen, Mary ten, 
the boys came between ; they were fast growing 
into companions, and their daily life gave token 
that the good seed sown would bring forth its fruit 
in due season. 

They were sitting on the beach one day, when 
they saw an old woman making some pincushionB, 
but she did not appear to make much progress ; 
her old fingers were nearly past work. 

** Adela," said Louisa, *' I do not think poor 
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Goody stitch gets on fast ; and did you ever see 
anything so ngly ?" 

'^ She seems too old for her business, Louisa ; I 
hope she does not depend upon her work for a 
livelihood. We will ask her." 

The old woman, in answer to their inquiries, 
said she had been long in the habit of selling little 
trifles made by her granddaughter, andj^that they 
were often bought by the ladies who came down to 
the beach ; but she added, " Sally was gone to 
service, and though she sent her some of her wages, 
she could not spare enough to keep her. She had 
sold all the things that remained in her basket, 
and was trying to make some more ; though," said 
she, '*ma'am, I was a rare worker when I was young, 
yet somehow old eyes and fingers don't help me 
much." 

Charlotte forthwith inquired the price of the 
pincushion she was making, and being told two- 
pence, informed Goody Stitch that she intended 
to bay it as soon as finished. *^ There were some 
others," the old woman said, " which were ready, 
and prettier too, for that matter, so that the young 
lady need not wait," saying which she displayed 
her store ; but Charlotte would have none but the 
one in hand, because, as she afterwards privately 
informed Adela, ** it was really so ugly, she was 
afraid if she did iiot take it, no one else would." 
They^therefore sat down till the last stitch was put 
in, when, the twopence having been paid, they re- 
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turned home, Charlotte carrying her purchase, 
which she kept turning round and round with a 
disconsolate air. 

"I do not know what to do with my beauty, 
Adela," said she ; ** I would give it to Nurse, only 
it is not fair to make a present of a thing because 
one doesn't like it.** 

" Well, but it will hold the pins just as well as 
a pretty one, will it not ?*' 

" Oh, of course, only it is so terribly ugly, what 
shall I do with it ?** 

"The sight ought not to be so disagreeable, 
Charlotte, when you remember that it procured 
the old womun the means of getting some dinner; 
if you had any imagination, you would see instead 
of the ugly squares that disturb you so, fresh her- 
rings and potatoes, all smoking hot, before Goody 
Stitch ; but give it to me, I shall really be obliged 
for the present, as mine is nearly worn out." 

" Oh I shall be so glad if you will take it,*' was 
the answer of the despairing owner ; and Adela 
carried away her pincushion, which was vlaluable 
to her as a token of good which she might hope 
had taken root in the heart of one on whom she 
had bestowed a mother*s care. 

She saw that afternoon that there was something 
stirring among the girls, but she forbore asking, 
as she was sure to know in time ; and at last the 
secret came out. They were going to set up Groody 
with a stock-in-trade that should eclipse all she 
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ever dreamed of, and bring endless purchasers to 
the market. Adela left it all to them, only giving 
advice when asked, and all the materials she could 
collect. At the end of a week, the old woman did 
not know how to be grateful enough for the pretty 
articles which filled her basket. They were soon sold, 
but the same hands made more, and the business 
became a settled thing with the young Edgertons. 

"Goody's dress is very old, Charlotte," said 
Louisa^ one day after an interview ; " suppose you 
and I make her a new one. I've got money enough 
to buy the print, if you will help me to make it 
up ; only how are bodies cut out ?" 

" I do not know," said Charlotte, " perhaps some 
one will shew us." 

" Oh no," rejoined her sister, " it will be much 
pleasanter to make it all ourselves. We can look 
at one of Nurse's dresses ; if you will make the 
skirt and one sleeve, I will try and do the body 
and the other sleeve." 

The two agreed, and were soon at work. The 
undertaking was a great one. '' But perhaps it 
would not signify about its fitting very well," said 
Charlotte; "Louisa has done the body quite 
cleverly." " Only," remarked Adela, when it was 
shewn to her, " how come the two sleeves to be of 
different lengths ; has Goody one arm longer than 
the other ?" 

" Dear me, no," answered Charlotte ; " Louisa, 
we most have made some mistake." 
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This waSy on consideration, soon accoimted for. 
In the hurry to get on, one of the young dreBB- 
Inakers had measured, without thought, by her 
own frock, instead of the pattern dress, which was 
not at hand ; it served as an excellent text to Adela 
for a few hints concerning the old proverb, "More 
haste, worse speed." Another yard of chintz was 
bought, and the sleeves having been made alike, 
it would have been difficult to say the next week 
whether the amateur workwomen or Goody Stitch 
were the most pleased, when she appeared on the 
parade in her new attire. 

In the mean time, Adela had many matters 
besides amusement to attend to : the boys' ward- 
robes always wanted setting to rights when they 
came home, and she had given some new shirts 
to be made for them to a young needlewoman 
who was highly recommended to her. Seve- 
ral things had prevented her going to pay for 
the work, but at last one morning, when look- 
ing over the clothes with nurse, she said, 
"Now really, to-day I will go as far as Mrs 
Wood's, and pay Susan for the shirts she has 
made." 

For so it was; Adela was the *'nice lady" to 
whom Mrs Wood meant to apply for help on 
Eleanor's behalf the next time she might chance 
to call. 

Determined to carry out her resolution, she put 
on her bonnet in the cool of the evening, and bent 
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her steps towards the school. Miss Flyn had 
taken all the rest, or rather, they had taken Miss 
Flyn, on a rock expedition after sea- weed, so that 
ahe was alone. Mrs Wood saw her coming, and, 
meeting her at the door, asked her to walk into 
the children's room. Miss Edgerton paid her bill, 
and was told that Susan had not much time 
for work at present, having the whole school to 
attend to, now her mother had a lodger. Adela 
had not heard of the change. ''And indeed, 
ma'am," said the good woman, '' I was wishing 
you might come, for I thought perhaps you could 
help the young lady with some advice ; she is ill, 
and lonely. Miss, and a stranger here, without 
any friends but myself, ma'am, if I may say as 
much. Indeed, Miss Edgerton, I think she would 
be glad of a visit from a lady like you." Mrs 
Wood had too much good feeling to reveal all she 
knew of Eleanor's affairs. 

** If I could be of use, Mrs Wood, I should be 
most happy ; but I am such a total stranger, it 
might seem like an intrusion." 

** I think not. Miss, but I will ask." She soon, 
returned, begging Miss Edgerton would follow 
her into the little sitting-room, and Adela did as 
requested. 

Where had she seen some one before like the 
lady who rose on her entrance ? Could it be ? In 
that tiny cottage room, ill, and without friends ? 
Yes, there was no mistaking, — ^though the face was 
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SO thin and pale, — ^the tall fignre and the dark 
eyes, and "Eleanor Harcourt" was all she could 
utter. 

A similar exclamation of surprise had escaped 
Eleanor's lips. Mrs Wood had mentioned no 
names, forgetting their ignorance of what she 
knew so well, and both were therefore alike unpre- 
pared for the surprise which awaited them. 

" It is very curious," thought Mrs Wood, closing 
the door, " that the two ladies seem to know each 
other." 

There were " stranger things than were dreamt 
of in her philosophy." 



CHAPTEE XL 

§ ibiiltrfli) ^at^s p£ci 

" The reason firm, the temperate will. 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill, 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light." 

—WOEDSWOBTH. 

BDBj evening shadows had stolen on, and twilight 

was settling over the grey sea, before, the two 

nds were aware of the time they had spent in 

imunicating and hearing the history of the past. 

anor had heard of Mrs Edgerton's death, but 

of the removal from town, and did not know 

it had become of her old companion, who on 

side was perfectly ignorant concerning Eleanor's 

That it was a brilliant one she had never 

bted. The increasing darkness warned Adela 

t she must return home, and she rose to depart, 

ing, as she did so, 

' I . shall come again to-morrow, Eleanor, and 
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we may now be so much together, that there 
will be abundant time to hear all that remains 
untold." 

" But shall you have leisure, Adela ?" It seemed 
to Eleanor that the life of which she had been 
hearing could only be passed in hard and constant 
work, and had conveyed to her mind an idea of 
excessive drudgery. 

" Oh yes, I shall always be able to come and 
see you. I am not chained to my oar," added 
Adela merrily ; " I am no galley slave, and have 
always time to cultivate my friends. You will not 
be lonely now, Eleanor, for all my children will 
want to come and see you when they hear of my 
adventure ; and we shall bring Earl Grey to take 
you a drive, which I am sure will do you good. 
But really if I stay longer I shall be benighted, 
80 good bye without one word more." 

Eleanor stood at the little window watching the 
receding figure till it was no longer visible. It 
seemed like a dream, to have heard the old kindly 
voice again, and almost impossible to think of its 
returning ; almost as if the good had come for m 
moment, and vanished for ever, with the £oim 
that was each minute becoming more and more 
indistinct. She was roused from her reverie by 
the entrance of Mrs Wood, who brought her some 
lights, and was also full of anxiety to be told, how 
and when the ladies had formerly been acquainted. 

'' To think now. Miss," said she, when Eleanor 
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had satisfied her cniiosity by telling her Miss 
Edgerton was an old school-fellow ; " to think how 
I was wishing for her to come, and you to be 
friends after all ; and yet it ought not to surprise 
an old woman like me, to see the help sent to one 
who wanted it, just at the right time ; and it is 
not every one who can be such a friend as Miss 
Edgerton. There are few young ladies or elderly 
ones either like her." * 

"And yet she has never been very rich, Mrs 
Wood, and has for years been looking after a set 
of children ; how can she be able to do so much ?*' 

"Well, Miss, I've always observed, that they 
who do most are those who can do more ; and as 
to the riches, it isn't so much the money that she 
gives, though for that matter she always seems to 
have some to spare when really wanted. No, 
ma'am, it's not that, but a great deal more ; it's a 
kind word here, and a bit of encouragement there, 
a little praise if it's deserved, or comfort if there's 
trouble, and advice so kindly given, no one can 
take offence. Why, though she is only here in the 
summer months, yet you'll hear many a poor 
family Bay, it was a happy day when they first 
saw Miss Edgerton ; that it] was just like a sun- 
beam coming in at their dark door." 

" Miss Edgerton seems to have no faults," re- 
plied Eleanor, her old spirit rising in her. 

" Faults she has. Miss, like all of us, but it's 
hard to tell what they are, though indeed more 
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than once she's said to me, * Mrs Wood, it makes 
one feel quite angry when people will go on with- 
out taking any heed to their real good ; but it was 
always my fault to be too impatient ;' so you see. 
Miss, it is not she who thinks herself perfect, 
though to hear her kind voice it's the last thing 
you'd suppose that she could ever have been 
impatient; but she is too humble a Christian, 
ma'am, not to have foiind out her own faults." 

" And the children, Mrs Wood, what are they 
like?" 

'* A nice set. Miss, as you could see anywhere. 
I have heard that Mrs Edgerton was an uncom- 
monly good lady, and I often think to see her chil- 
dren it must have been so; they are at the age for 
being a little wild with spirits, the young things, but 
it does one good to see, and they're already becom- 
ing like their sister. You have never been to the 
beach, ma'am, or you'd see the old woman that 
seUB pincushions; she's past doing any work now. 
and it's the young Miss Edgertons who make all 
the pretty things that the ladies are glad to buy. 
The poor old body does not know how to say 
enough when she begins to talk of them; and well 
she may be grateful, for they have kept her from 
starving by their work all the summer. But I beg 
your pardon. Miss," added she, as an expression 
passed over Miss Harcourt's face which she did 
not understand, " you must be tired already with 
BO much more talking ttion. \x»\x»X>«xAT^^\i^^2Dfi;fc 
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WJiy more of my stories ; so by your leave 1*11 shut 
ihe window, and draw the curtains at once.** 

Eleanor was once more alone with her thoughts. 
What was it that had curled her lips, and raised a 
half smile as she listened to the praise of the young 
Edgertons? Simply that she found therein a 
proof of her old school-fellow being unchanged, 
since the day when she had given up her time to 
pack a little girFs trunk. "However, it is the kind 
of life that would suit her,*' said Eleanor to her- 
self; ''she never could have managed anything 
greater, and she is teaching the children in just 
the same way, with no better object than making 
pincushions for an old woman.** What were the 
greater aims that Eleanor considered Adela 
ought to have rushed out of her quiet sphere to 
accomplish, she did not define in her own mind ; 
" the great " was, and ever had been, to her an in- 
definite idea, of something which time would bring 
to light ; not the simple striving after the good, 
that presented itself to be wrought out, whether 
in high or humble paths. There arose, too, in her 
mind, notwithstanding her contempt for small 
things, a suspicion amounting to a disagreeable 
certainty, that with all the advantages she had, as 
she considered, enjoyed for so many years, she had 
not accomplished even the little that must be con- 
ceded to Adela. It was not a pleasant reflection ; 
it never is, to be obliged deliberately to bring in a 
Yer^ctagahiBt one's self; and Eleanor \m.(ioxL^(i\Q\i^^ 
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added so much vigour to her movements, that she 
snuffed her candle completely out. Annoyed and 
vexed, she took refuge in her room for the night, 
with a fixed determination to make no more com- 
parisons, for had they not always been known to be 
odious things ? 

Adela also had much food for reflection during 
her walk homewards. She truly pitied the friend 
she had so unexpectedly found, and entered deeply 
into the sadness of the lot which was so forlorn. 
The desolation was what she could best under- 
stand ; for what should she have done in such a 
case, who had always been surrounded with love ? 
The only comfort was, that it would be in her 
power now to cheer and help her who had it to 
bear; yes, Eleanor, as she had said, would no 
more be quite lonely ; it was evidently come be- 
fore her as part of her work in life to see that she 
was not. Of what it must be to lose a fortune she 
could not form so good an idea ; she had never had 
one, and had been mercifully shielded from all 
such startling reverses as that which had befallen 
Eleanor; but she could imagine how great the 
trial must be, and doubly bitter to a proud mind. 
There also arose from the reflection a serious con- 
sideration, — ^Eleanor had unfolded her scheme to 
Adela for obtaining pupils, and continuing to 
reside at Mrs Wood's, and had asked her aid in 
furtherance of the plan. She was willing to do 
all in ber power, but felt tiie ue(t^m\.^ o\ \xi<cr!rai% 
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rhether Eleanor was fitted for the task she wished 
3 undertake. In intellect and accomplishments, 
here was no doubt of her proficiency; it was for 
he moral training of her charge that Adela felt 
be Eleanor Harconrt she knew of old would be 
insnited. She could not recommend out of kind- 
less to one party what was not desirable for the 
3ther ; and she did not feel sanguine that the kind 
of life Eleanor had been leading was likely to have 
improved her on the doubtful point. She was glad 
to think, that as nothing could be done till Eleanor 
grew stronger, she should have time to satisfy her 
mind, and decide in what way she could render 
assistance without any sacrifice of conscience. 

Eleanor's ill humour was considerably mollified 
with the return of the morning light; and, more- 
over, she felt ashamed of the littleness of mind she* 
had given way to in thinking of one who had met 
her so kindly in trouble, and who, however much 
she might affect to despise her, she was obliged to 
confess to herself, had done more than she had 
ever thought of attempting ; and she began to wish 
for the hour which should bring the object of her 
thoughts back again. She had time enough to 
wait to feel how much she looked forward to the 
meeting; for Adela did not, as Eleanor had 
thought likely, return early. She was much too 
consistent to fly to a new duty, leaving all former 
ones undone. Eleanor, she knew, did not require 
Buch violent attentionB; she was not iW. en.o\x.^\»Q 
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first knew each other. It was a long story, and to 
the listener a very sad one ; for she could make 
her own comment on it. There seemed to have 
been throughout so little peace or real happiness 
in the midst of worldly prosperity, that she never 
felt less inclined to envy a fate apparently more 
brilliant than her own. 

"And were you ever really happy, Eleanor?" 
she asked. 

" I was sometimes very happy, but it was when 
I gave myself no time to think ; because when I 
did so, I always had an idea I might be doing more 
good in life than I ever did ; and I always meant 
to begin and do right some day, but the time 
slipped away, and now I am not able to do any- 
thing. Adela, do you know I believe I was not 
worthy to have much to answer for any longer. 
Is there not something in the Bible about riches 
having wings ?" 

" Yes ; it is Solomon who says they * certainly 
make themselves wings and fly away as an eagle 
towards heaven.* " 

" That is just what mine did, in one sense at 
least, and I must say I am sorry I did not make a 
better use of them. One thing is, that now I have 
got nothing, I have nothing to be answerable 
for." 

"But, my dear Eleanor, you surely are not in 
earnest. Every one is responsible for something, 
if only for their own actions ; remember one talent 
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even must be turned to account, and you can 
hardly venture to say you have none." 

^* We shall see ; perhaps I may be able to learn 
from you. I must not be above mstruction now, 
having to take up a new line of business ; but what 
a different Kfe to mine yours has been." 

" It has indeed, and it was very fortunate, for I 
should have been sadly wearied with all the gay 
doings you describe, and have .had many more 
temptations to struggle with. I should have been 
as much out of my element as you would have 
found yourself in my life, which has been so quiet 
and " — ^busy, she was going to say, but the fear of 
appearing to praise herself made her hesitate, and 
she ended with "domestic" instead. 

" You might have finished your sentence, Adela, 
if you were going to say useful. I would not take 
one sprig out of your crown, though without any 
myself." 

*' Perhaps you feel no temptation; my humble 
deeds could never lay claim to the laurels and bays 
of your ambition." 

" Not a twig of which is planted, and what is 
my greatest vexation, with no chance of sprouting 
now. In a school-room nothing is supposed to 
shoot but the young ideas ; oh dear Adela, I am 
sure I shall be bored to death." 

'* I do not know, perhaps not ; you are far from 
strong yet, and things always appear worse when 
we are weak. Now I am going to turn Earl Grey's 
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head up some of the green lanes that lead from 
the sea^ and we will take a nice country round to 
get home." 

" It will be very pleasant, but Adela, pray do 
not think me very wicked when I tell you, my 
greatest wish at present is that I may never see 
that woman again." 

"Who are you speaking of?" asked her com- 
panion, astonished at the tone in which the last 
words had been pronounced ; and looking round 
she caught one of the volcanic flashes which at 
times darted from Eleanor's countenance. It re- 
vealed to her how the old spirit was only smothered, 
and slumbered, smouldering underneath the force 
of circumstances with its ancient fierceness. 

" Who do I mean ?" retorted Eleanor, who was 
getting angry at her own thoughts ; " who could I 
mean, but Mrs Harcourt ?" 

" I am afraid I must think you very wicked, or 
shall I instead believe that you forgot many things 
when you spoke ?" 

" But I can't forget how she treated me; all her 
double dealings, deceit of which I have not told 
you, and how I might have died as far as she was 
concerned, before she would have come near me ; 
and how when I was ruined by her husband, she 
turned me out into the world, ill, and without a 
friend, for all she cared ; no, I have not forgotten, 
I only remember too well. 

^^It was very wroxig, "Eil^^aiot, ^si^l -CLot to be 
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excused ; but Mrs Harcourt is answerable for her 
sins, not you ; and as your memory is so good, 
why not also call to mind that there were times 
when she shewed you kindness, and that her 
trouble is scarcely less than your own ; nay, it is 
more, she has lost her husband as well as her 
money, which she valued so much, and has little 
in herself to make up for the loss of either. Her 
very want of strength of mind, whence arose her 
neglect of you in your illness, was a reason for 
pitying her ; and, indeed, we need only to remember 
our daily prayer, to be forgiven even as we forgive." 
It was her daily prayer, she did not suspect it 
might be otherwise with her companion. 

" I believe, Adela, you would find excuses for 
any one ; but still it would be very hard for me to 
speak to her, even if we met ; I do not think I 
could do it." 

** Well, you might have to do so, and even more ; 
but you are not called upon to run immediately in 
search of a person who has not treated you well ; 
and doubtless," she added, laughing, to try and 
give the conversation a gentler turn, " she would 
be still afraid of infection, so you can rest quietly, 
as at present it is no part of your duty to go near 
her, only to think of her as gently and charitably 
as you can." 

"I must try; but how much I have to learn." 
It was the most hopeful thing Adela had heard her 
B&y, tbongb she felt h'ttle able to ma\»T\Xft\» ^mOcl ^ 
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turbulent spirit ; but she remembered, when dis- 
posed to blame, how severely Eleanor had been 
tried; and she was, as her friend said, a good 
hand at finding out excuses for others. They 
drove in silence for some way, when Eleanor said, 

" I do not wonder, Adela, that you and Mrs Wood 
are such good friends ; did she ever tell you her 
history?" 

" Parts only, but enough to shew me she had 
narrowly escaped being a most unhappy woman. 
She and her husband seem to have begun life on 
the same principle as the gentleman who adver- 
tised that, ' he was kind if kindly treated/ I sus- 
pect it is a mode of acting very generally followed, 
though few would be as candid in confessing the 
selfishness of the main-spring." 

** It was most fortunate for Mrs Wood that she 
had a friend to set matters straight." 

" Yes, and one who could do it both kindly and 
judiciously. But we shall soon be at home now, 
and I hope you are bringing in a good appetite for 
substantial tea, and will be able to bear our number 
to which you have not been accustomed lately; 
but the boys are at school, and I have warned the 
girls they must have great consideration for your 
head, as you have been very ill. I assure you 
they are full of sympathy, ready to be your 
obedient servants, and to prove it by not talking 
too much." 

" I am sure I shall enjoy it wonderfully, bo do 
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not fear. I feel better already for having been 
allowed to talk to you, instead of being not able to 
open my lips about what I was incessantly think- 
ing of ; you have been a perfect safety valve, Adela. 
I am not sure whether I shall not vote you a crown 
after all for your services to-night ; a civic one you 
know." 

" Well, thank you, that was honourable." 
" Oh yes, highly so, for saving life, and I believe 
you will nearly have done as much for me ; it has 
been such a relief to have an ear that could listen 
kindly. Here we are just at home, and I have not 
asked you one most particular question : will you, 
dear Adela, tell me exactly how you manage to 
make your children so good ? Because I am so 
ignorant, I shall not know how to begin unless 
you would teach me ; and there is no time to lose, 
for do you know I feel quite strong to-night, and 
must very soon set to work." 

"You shall see first," said Adela laughing, "if 
you think they are good ; opinions differ so much, 
and you do not know them yet." 

" No, but I have already heard that they are so, 
and what I want to learn, is how you set about it?" 
"It would be dijB&cult to tell you, Eleanor, and 
might seem both dictatorial, and like praising my- 
self, did I try ; but I hope you will come, and pay 
us a long visit, and then you can see our ways of 
going on, and satisfy yourself as to the nature of 
the beings. I think you will be quieter in your 
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little lodging at present than in our house, so d<^ 
not propose your leaving it whilst we remain here, 
because I can come and drive you out every day when 
it is fine, and you will be able to see as much or as 
little of us as you like. But when we go home to 
Bedleigh, the end of October, papa has told me I 
must not fail to bring you with us; that is, of 
course, supposing you are willing to come. He 
charged me to say so, and the longer I could keep 
you the better ; you will be getting quite strong 
then, and I hope will not refuse my request. But 
one thing, dear Eleanor," she added simply, "I 
can tell you about my children, which may account 
for much good, their infancy had that potent charm, 
a mother's prayers, and it has always been a source 
of happiness to me, that they were old enough to 
remember her, if not fuUy to appreciate the worth 
of her character." 

The thought of old days always worked like 
a hushing speU upon Adela, which was the case 
now, and they spoke no more, save when Eleanor 
expressed her sense of the kindness extended to 
her. Many bright faces were looking eagerly for 
their return, and as they stopped at the door, they 
were greeted by a merry voice : " Oh, Adela, where 
have you been ? Earl Grey cannot have gone half 
as well as usual, or you would have been at home 
much sooner." 

It was long since Eleanor had spent so pleasant 
an evening. She forgot for a time all her past 
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)les and her present loneliness, and much of 
}ld liveliness returned. It was a beautiful 
uer night, and .^when they at> last thought 
3r going home, she felt quite equal to the 
, and nurse was sent to take care of her, lest 
hould have over-rated her returning strength. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

%, Colir ^0rlir anir Marm Hearts. 

" Friendship maketh indeed a foir day in the affections from storm and tem- 
pest, bat it maketh daylight in the understanding, out of darkness and coDflul<» 
of thonghts." 

" Certain it is that whosoever hath his mind firaught with many thoughts, Us 
wits and understanding do break up and clarify in the co mm nn i catlng wtUi 
another. He tosseth his thoughts more easily, he marshalleth them more wderlly. 
He seeth how they look when they are turned into words." — Bacov, 

TnEOM that day, desolation was past for Eleanor. 
-*- She usually spent her mornings quietly in her 
little room, which was good for both mind and 
body; but in the afternoon Adela was sure to 
come and take her out. Sometimes she brought 
one of the girls, oftenest Louisa, to rest her ankle ; 
at other times she came alone, that they might 
talk over subjects to which the children's presence 
would have been a restraint. She was generally 
taken home, and it became quite a settled thing 
that she should spend the evenings at Mr Edger- 
ton's house. 
The ejflfects were booh N\^\fe\^ m ^^ Xsfv^ci^^ya. 
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that returned to Eleanor's eye, and the slight 
colour that was beginning to tinge her cheek, 
which had so long been of a deadly paleness. It 
did Adela's heart good to see the improvement 
each week was making in her friend's health and 
spirits, and Eleanor began to look even hopefully 
forward, to the time when she was to depend on 
her own exertions. If ever her courage failed, 
she kept it to herself, as she had so often done 
before ; and if there was much that required altera- 
tion, of which she was not aware, Adela was con- 
tent to wait the work of time, without either casting 
her down by doubt, or irritating her by constant 
endeavours to set her right all at once. One of 
Adela Edgerton's great charms" was, that she never 
dogmatised, or assumed the right to oblige others 
to think like herself ; however much she held to 
her opinions, or might wish they could see what 
was for their good, she was as far as possible from 
playing the part of " Sir Oracle,** and had a quick 
perception of when it was better to let alone than 
to interfere. There was in her no desire to govern, 
save where it was her duty, and, therefore, whilst 
quietly going on her own path, although always 
ready to give her reasons if asked (and she never 
acted without them), she did not run them 
abruptly in her neighbour*s way. It was the best 
possible influence for Eleanor in her present mood; 
had she been roughly treated, and allowed to per- 
eeive it was tbongbt that she waB entTeTH^'^ ^^^- 
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cient in essentials, she would have resented it 
with her old haughtiness ; as it was, no one attempted 
to ruffle her in any way, and she was often won 
by the insensible effects of gentleness to lay down 
her pride for a time at Adela's feet, who betrayed 
nothing but sympathy for what she had suffered, 
joining to it a conviction in her own mind that all 
would be found at last to have worked exceeding 
good. 

The last week in October was the signal for the 
Edgertons* return home. Adela came one morn- 
ing earlier than usual to tell Eleanor that the day 
was fixed, and that she hoped she was sufficiently 
recovered to accompany them as had been pro- 
posed. " We have set our hearts on your spend- 
ing Christmas and New Year's day with us," said 
she. " By the end of January we may expect you 
to be quite strong, and we will then do our best to 
forward your plans ; at present we want you to be 
one of us, though of course you will be at liberty 
to go if you find us too disagreeable ; for you must 
have seen we are very sober, plodding people, to 
what you have been accustomed to, and may pos- 
sibly think, too stupid to be endured." 

** If you say so, Adela, I. shall believe you think 
me ungrateful for all your kindness. I shall, of 
course, be delighted to come ; but though I should 
not have thought it possible two months ago, I 
positively feel sorry to leave my tiny lodging and 
|70od Mrs Wood." 
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" I can quite understand it ; but it gives me the 
more hope that you may find the quiet of Eedleigh 
endurable. Well, remember you must wind up 
your affairs, and be ready to start the day after 
to-morrow ; we shall meet again before that, but it 
seemed better to give you a little notice." 

Eleanor's preparations did not take very long to 
make. She had found out the history of the little 
sofa, and insisted, when settling with Mrs Wood, 
on paying for it ; but meeting with a decided re- 
fusal, determined on sending the money direct to 
Mrs Timms. This she did the next day, with a 
long letter to the good housekeeper, telling her of 
all that had happened since they parted. Mrs 
Wood was to keep the sofa till she could have it 
sent to her, in case she did not come back. The 
charge for the two rooms was very low, and her 
living had not cost her much, so that when Mrs Wood 
had received what she considered abundant for her 
services, there was but little taken from Eleanor's 
purse, and enough remained to make her feel 
secure on that score for some time. She still 
purposed returning before long to her old quarters 
to begin her new plans ; and it was no little re- 
commendation to them that she might often see 
Adela in the summer. This was at present the 
rainbow in Eleanor's clouds. The parting between 
the young Edgertons' and Goody Stitch was very 
pathetic, as the old woman hardly knew how she 
should get on at all without them, though indeed 
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she had not the same sale for her things in the 
winter as daring the summer. Adela, however, 
made arrangements which would ensure her from 
starving ; and the girls promised faithfully to send 
fresh supplies for the basket, so that Goody had 
her rainbow as well as others. 

Every one's business being happily settled, 
nothing remained but to depart. There was no 
railroad in those days which could take them to 
Bedleigh, so that they had to make two parties ; 
Miss Flyn, two girls, and nurse, went one day, and 
Adela, with Eleanor and Louisa followed the next. 
On the evening of the second day, they found them- 
selves once more all together at home. Mr Edger- 
ton, who had returned a week before, did not come 
from town to dinner, but arrived later in the even- 
ing. Eleanor had felt a little dread at the idea of 
meeting him for the first time ; but it was soon 
dispelled by the kindliness with which he responded 
to his daughter's introduction when he appeared 
in the drawing-room. 

** You are welcome. Miss Harcourt — any friend 
of Adela's is; and as she has not got sisters 
enough, and wishes for an elder one, to which 
vacant post she tells me she has appointed you, 
why, all I have to say is, the sooner you can feel 
like it the better we shall all be pleased ; there is 
room at Bedleigh for another daughter, we have 
never yet found ourselves too many." Eleanor 
had no power to ana^ei tti^ ^oxis. ^laiah accom- 
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panied the kindly pressure of the hand which held 
that of the lonely orphan girl. 

" Well, Adela, have I said what I ought ? I was 
never able to make graceful speeches to ladies. 
Miss Harcourt; to a judge on the bench, habit 
might render it easier ; but I depend on my deputy 
there for supplying my omissions. Adela must say 
anything I have left out, she always knows what I 
mean." 

His daughter looked gratefully at the speaker, 
and the tears stood in her eyes, though she 
answered playfully, " There is still something to 
be added, papa, and in virtue of my authority to 
speak, I shall further say how much obliged you 
will feel by Miss Harcourt's allowing you to take 
immediate possession of your arm-chair, bury 
yourself in your newspaper, and finally fall fast 
asleep, and even snore, she all the while being 
kind enough to express no surprise. I assure you, 
Eleanor, it is a habit that has become second 
nature ; and my father's paper only requires a red 
tape tie to enable him to sit each evening for a 
likeness, as the personification of routine. Have 
I not rightly interpreted your sentiments, sir, and 
fulfilled the trust reposed in me ? " 

"Hem, I don't know, not very flattering; rather 
like an account of an old bear settling himself 
down into winter quarters. Suppose I say I could 
not think of such a thing V 
. "Indeed, sir/' said Eleanor, "the \>e^\»^^'^ \iRi 
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make me feel like your daughter, as you so kindly 
wished, will be not to mind me." 

**Then I shall begin at once, Miss Harcourt, 
having so good a reason; and what can I do 
against the force of circumstances? I can only 
assure you, when you like to try, you shall find 
Bruin sleeps with one ear open." And Mr Edger- 
ton took possession of his easy-chair with a laugh, 
in which all the party joined. His daughter's pro- 
phecies were speedily fulfilled, and the rest made 
themselves merry without disturbing him. 

The family life at Eedleigh was quite a new 
thing to Eleanor, she knew well enough what 
company was, and gaiety in every form was 
familiar to her, but her experiences contained 
nothing of a home circle, or of the quiet society of 
the good and true ; and it was this she was now 
thrown into. Those whom she met at Mr 
Edgerton's were intellectual enough for her not to 
despise them, conformed sufficiently to the usages 
of others not to be remarkable, or open to her 
ridicule, and had that in them which commanded 
her respect, and gave her no opening for setting 
herself above them ; nay, more, she began to sus- 
pect an inferiority on her part, though not quite 
certain in what it consisted. She could not but 
perceive a hidden life of which she knew nothing, 
which influenced their outward actions; and 
though afraid of trusting herself to the emz^, 
lest it should carry her, she knew not whither, 
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yet Eleanor had at one time enjoyed teaching 
which enabled her to know, that if the stream was 
deep, its waters and its source were pure. Among 
those whom she saw most frequently was the 
clergyman of the parish, Mr Hervey, who was 
universally beloved and respected by his parishion- 
ers; the wealthy and the poor alike rejoiced 
whenever he came among them. Mr Hervey had 
been much interested in Miss Harcourt's history, 
and frequently drew her into conversation. He 
always came alone, though a married man, and 
she sometimes wondered why his wife never 
accompanied him ; but it seemed to cause no sur- 
prise to others, and she had never heard any 
reason assigned. 

Many, too, were the quiet hours spent with 
Adela in talking of the past, the present, and the 
future. To the inquiries respecting her brother, 
Eleanor was able to say little more than what 
appeared in the usual monthly missionary journals. 
Since they had become so divided in heart, his 
letters never entered much into his own feelings 
or the minutisB of his work; and the bare state- 
ments of the movements from one station to 

ft 

another all the world heard of as much as she did. 
She had never had any idea of what had passed 
between her brother and her friend, and did not 
know when dwelling on her kindness, in the letters 
now written from Bedleigh, that the subject would 
have more than common interest for him ; there 
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had not been time to get any answer to her letter 
Bent at the period of all her trouble. He had 
only occasionally mentioned Edward Vernon, and 
Adela, through her constant reading of the mis- 
sionary records, knew much the most of his pro- 
ceedings, and that he was one of those hoping 
against hope, and labouring with little apparent 
success, but in a more healthy climate than had 
fallen to the lot of his friend. Adela had kept up 
a deep interest in their work, and, at the annual 
missionary sermon preached at Bedleigh, her con- 
tribution was always liberal, though she was an 
annual subscriber as well. The collection had 
taken place when Eleanor had been but a few 
weeks with the Edgertons, and the amount of 
Adela's donation, which did not escape her notice, 
had excited her surprise. She could not help say- 
ing later in the day, " Adela, I do not know how it 
is you contrive to have so much to give away. I 
had for many years a much larger allowance 
than most young ladies, and yet there never was 
anything to spare ; to be sure dress in London is 
very expensive." 

Adela blushed ; she had not suspected her con- 
tribution had been observed by any one, but she 
answered readily — 

"It is by a very simple process, Eleanor ; for 
some time I went on the same plan as you, giving 
what I could spare, and often when the time came 
it was nothing at all." 
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** Yes, that was just what I found ; I always 
meant to give a good deal, only there W9>s never 
anything left at the right time/' 

** I was very young," continued Adela, " when 1 
was making the experiment. Dear mamma was 
alive, and one day that I was sorry I had not a 
shilling to give for something, she shewed me how 
much better it would be to settle carefully how 
much I could afford to give away, and put it by at 
once, not to be touched except for charity ; as in 
fact no longer belonging to myself." 

" And did you do so ?" 

" Yes, from that day I tried her plan, and have 
always followed it. It is much better than leaving 
our ahns-giving to the chance of much or little to 
spare ; it gives a regular settled purse to apply to 
for such objects, and need not prevent our giving 
more if we find we have still something left." 

"But surely you must often feel the want of 
that money thus put by." 

" I never have, though I thought like you at 
first that it would be an act requiring great self- 
denial. I do not say it does not call for some 
sacrifice, but one's gifts would be scarcely an 
offering of love without ; and one thing has often 
struck me, I never seem to miss the money." 

"I must try the plan, if ever I have any- 
thing to give away again, which remains to be 
seen." 

" You will never repent it ; and if ever so little 
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we know it is the spirit, not the value of the gift, 
which is weighed." 

" I do not know why, Adela, but it always does 
me good to talk to you." 

" Then pray do so whenever you feel inclined, 
though at this minute I believe I must be busy 
elsewhere ; but now we are together, there will be 
time to say all we wish." 

" If you ought to go, I must not keep you, only 
I wanted to ask if you did not like Mr Hervey's 
sermon ?" 

"Yes, it was very much to the purpose, which 
Mr Hervey always is ; he never wastes words on 
useless arguments, merely to fill up time." 

" That struck me to-day, and I thought John 
would have liked what he said. "Why do we never 
see Mrs Hervey? I have often meant to ask 
you." 

" She is not strong, and cannot go out in the 
evening, so she stays at home with her baby." 

" What sort of woman is she ?" 

" A nice person ; one who perhaps alone might 
not have had energy to shape out work for herself, 
married to Mr Hervey she makes a good wife, 
an excellent mother, and a kind friend to the poor; 
but she stays very much at home." 

" Then you do not often see her." 

" Yes, when I go there, which I frequently do, 
and sit an hour with her ; but I did not take yon, 
fearing you might think such a visit dull." 
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*^ No, I should not, and next time I hope you 
will take me." 

" Certainly ; but my girls are waiting, so I know 
yon will let me tell you more another time." 

The month of December brought a great many 
things with it ; it brought the boys from school, 
good and merry ; it brought Christmas, and also 
very heavy snow, that fell fast and thick, and lay 
upon the ground for many weeks. 

But it did not put any one out of spirits ; they 
were all well, and even Eleanor was strong enough 
to enjoy the winter's walk at noon, to watch the 
boys' slides and snow-balls, and the younger girls 
race round the garden, and laughingly defy good- 
natured Miss Flyn to catch them if she could. 
Their long evenings were particularly comfortable ; 
every one was busy, brisk, and cheerful, and all 
were, or tried to be, good-tempered. If any one 
seemed to be freezing up into ill-humour with the 
weather outside, the genial atmosphere around 
soon thawed the unkindliness of spirit ; but these 
moods jwere of rare occurrence where all strove, 
in Christian love, to bear and forbear, and any- 
thing of the kind seemed to grieve the whole party 
for a time. Goody Stitch's stock got on famously 
during these winter evenings, and the rivalry of 
pincushions and needle-books, kettle-holders, and 
markers, was great. 

** I can't make it out, Adela, in the least," said 
Eleanor one day ; ^^ I was sure when I came to be 
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always with you, I shall understand what were 
your rules for managing every one, and I have 
hardly found out any yet, though I have been here 
two months." 

"We have not many," answered her friend 
smiling; "and as they were for the most part 
made when the children were young, they have 
become so accustomed to them that they are almost 
habits more than anything else ; though you 
might, if always in the school-room, occasionally 
find Miss Plyn or myself personating Lycurgus, or 
Solon at least. But at best, I believe we are 
very deficient in that point, and shall be thought 
by many terribly behind hand in stringent 
codes. The fact is we have always tried to instil 
principles instead of orders, and to turn out 
individual characters, not simply well-working 
machines." 

The system was a new one to Eleanor. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

% WEunlitxtx in t^z Sntsixs. 

"It is the mynd that maketh good and ill, 
That maketh wretch or happy, rich or poor ; 
For some that hath abundance at his will, 
Hath not enough, but wants in greater store. 
And other that hath little asks no more, 
But in that little is both rich and wise, 
For wisdom is most riches ; fooles therefore 
They are which fortune do by vowes devize, 
Sith each unto himself his life may fortunize." 

— Fairik Qubenk. 

THhi snow which had fallen at Christmas did not 
melt with the new year; it still lay frozen 
hard over gardens and fields. But the winter, 
though severe, was doing good to many, among 
them to Eleanor Harcourt, whose step was be- 
coming as light, and her cheek as blooming as in 
old days ; and she now frequently reminded Adela 
that she was strong enough to exert herself. Be- 
tuming one day from a brisk walk which had given 
a glow to her whole frame, she found, on entering 
the drawing-room, that Mr Hervey was there. He 
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appeared to have been paying a long yisit, and 
was preparing to take his leave, which, after a few 
words to Eleanor, he did, saying as he shook hands 
with Adela, " I shall leave the business entirely to 
you." 

Eleanor was not one to inquire into matters in 
which she was not concerned ; but her curiosity, 
if she felt any, was destined soon to be relieved by 
Adela saying, as the door closed, 

" Mr Hervey's business, Eleanor, relates to you; 
and if you will put off your bonnet, and come and 
sit cosily by the fire, you shall hear all about it." 

" I do not think," she resumed when they were 
comfortably settled, " that you have ever heard us 
speak of Mr Hervey's mother ; she is an elderly 
lady, getting into years, and as she lives alone 
wants a companion. Mr Hervey came here to- 
day to ask me if I thought you might like to go in 
that capacity?" 

" And where does old Mrs Hervey live ?" 
y Near Hastings ; she is very well oflf, and has a 
nice house standing in pretty grounds, a short 
distance out of the town. I think the name of the 
place is ' Holly Lodge.' ** 

" Holly Lodge ; no laurels agam. Adela, I think 
I had better not go." 

" Why not ? the determination is rather a hasty 
one." "^ 

" Tm afraid of the prickles, and of the old lady 
too ; you know the only old woman I have ever 
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seen much of, besides your friend Goody, are Mrs 
Wood and Mrs Timms. I think somehow there 
can have been no grandmothers in oar family, for 
I do not remember one; and never having Uved in 
the house with an old lady, I have only an in- 
distinct idea in which all sorts of fancies and bad 
temper mingle together. Are they not the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the race ? " 

" It is well the old ladies of England do not hear 
you, Eleanor. If there are such, I can tell you Mrs 
Hervey is not one of them ; she has been more than 
once staying at the rectory, so I can describe her. 
She is a tall woman, with the remains of great 
beauty even now ; but she is sixty-eight, and does 
not affect youth. She became a widow about four 
years ago, since which time she wears nice black 
silk dresses, and her own grey hair braided under 
fresh well made caps. Young Mrs Hervey is, I 
know, very fond of her." 

'' That is a pleasant portrait ; but it must be 
very tiresome perpetually to have to study the 
humour of an old lady." 

" It may often be so ; and if you go, it will of 
course be part of your duty to accommodate your- 
self to her wishes. I believe, from what I have 
heard, Mrs Hervey is very particular, and even 
sometimes a little exacting and unreasonable. You 
see I am not hiding anything from you, yet it will 
be well to reflect before refusing the offer." 

Adela, in fact, felt more convinced than ever 
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that Eleanor was not fitted for the charge of chil- 
dren yet a while, and that it was very desirable 
her work should begin where she wonld haxe only 
herself to manage, which was more than she could 
do at present ; all now asked of her was to con- 
form to another person's wishes. 

"You know, dear Eleanor," she continued, re- 
ceiving no answer, *' I am not proposing the thing 
because we want to get rid of you. I shall be 
sorry when the day comes for us to part, though 
we shall still not lose sight of each other. This 
must be always, as papa told you, your home now, 
and you my sister ; and we should only be too glad 
to keep you altogether, if it were not for the pride 
of independence which makes you long to be up 
and doing, and into which I can quite enter." 

"You are right, Adela; and as I must bear 
something to keep my independence, why not try 
Holly Lodge ? Only promise you will not again 
think, after all Kedleigh has been to me, that I 
could attribute anything but kindness to your 
wonls." 

" I will not, I do not; and if I seem to press the 
scheme Wiurmly, it is because if you wiU go, it 
seems to offer more advantages, and fewer draw- 
Imoks, than aixy other I know of. Mrs Hervey is 
J giHHl woman, and on the whole not at aU un- 
ttaOly; ahe wmetimes comes to her son's, and 
lliwyou oould often be at home,"— there was an 
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sideration I have not named, Mrs Hervey is liberal 
in money njatters, and wishes very particularly 
to have a lady for her companion, so she will pay 
accordingly." 

'' Yes^ I mast consider that now; and I see it 
will be decidedly best for me to try. It was very 
kind of Mr Hervey, too, to think of me, and I need 
only try after all." But Adela shook her head. 

" I do not think that it would be of much use, or 
indeed fair upon the old lady, to fidget her by 
going, and coming away again directly; no, I 
should hardly recommend your trying at all, un- 
less you would promise me not to be easily dis- 
heartened, but to give everything a fair trial, say 
of a year ; unless, indeed, Mrs Hervey wished you 
to go, which I hope would not be the case." 

" A year ; it is a long time, Adela." 

" Not very long, it soon passes ; but you need 
not quite decide now ; Mr Hervey will wait a day, 
I have no doubt, for your answer, and meanwhile 
you can think the matter quietly over in your own 
mind." 

Eleanor did so, and had too much good sense 
not to perceive she had better accept the offer. 
The next morning Adela was empowered to signify 
her acceptance, and to beg Mr Hervey would write 
to his mother, proposing Miss Harcourt as the 
companion she sought. An answer was soon 
received from Mrs Hervey, who expressed herself 
satis&ed, and willing to offer the yo\m^ l^^'^ ^^"si 
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her services a hundred a year, and every comfort 
her house could afford. There was no doubt of the 
liberality of the terms, and Mr Hervey only hesi- 
tated on one point : his mother was very anxious 
Miss Harcourt should set out for Holly Lodge 
without delay, and it was but inclement weather 
in which to propose so long a journey. It would 
have been more considerate to have waited till the 
severe frost broke a little ; but the truth was the 
depth of winter was the time when Mrs Hervey 
was dullest alone. Her son expressed his hesita* 
tion as he read this part of the letter, and even 
proposed writing to her on the subject. But 
Eleanor was determined to do nothing which 
should look like flinching. 

"Pray do not, Mr Hervey; I must not mind 
such things now, and can be ready to set out in a 
few days, the weather may be milder even by that 
time ; and at the worst, I am much better provided 
with wraps than most young ladies -seeking a place. 
At one time that we drove very much in an open 
carriage in cold weather, I was obliged to have 
an abundance of them, so they will be just what 
I want now." 

It was therefore arranged that in about a week 
Eleanor should leave Bedleigh, and letters were 
written to prepare Mrs Hervey for her coming. 
Adela had, when first the plan was proposed, re- 
minded Mr Hervey of Eleanor's past history, and 
how little training she had had in giving up her 
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will to others, or in adapting herself to anything 
bat her own fancies. She had done it to get 
him to beg for Mrs Hervey's forbearance at first, 
should any little annoyances arise; being as 
anxious that she should not be too severe at the 
outset, as that Eleanor should not hastily deter- 
mine on not bearing anything that might be dis- 
agreeable. It was, however, painful when the 
matter was quite settled, to see her evident dis- 
quietude. She spoke little on the subject; but 
Adela marked how she sat with her work or her 
book before her for an hour together, without either 
doing a stitch or reading a word ; and then she 
would hastily lay all aside, and putting on her 
bonnet, go out alone, walking as fast as her strength 
would allow her, till mere bodily exhaustion drove 
her in again. It seemed as if there was no other 
way of quieting herself but excessive fatigue, which 
obliged her for a time to rest from necessity. 

"Eleanor," said her friend one day, and the 
person she addressed awoke with a start from one 
of her reveries, " we have not talked much after 
all about this plan for your going, and I think, if 
you repent of it, as I sometimes suspect, it would 
be better to give it up, and stay here till we hear 
of something you like better." 

" No, I thank you, I shall go, there is nothing I 
am likely to like better; but you would be shocked 
if you knew all I think about it, and yet you would 
pity me. I don't know sometimes what will 
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happen to me, and believe I shall become one of 
the bad spirits that wander to and fro without 
any rest. Adela, what would I not give for your 
peace and quietness." 

" I have never been tried like you, dear, but I 
wish I could give you what you require, for it most 
be terrible to feel as you describe." 

'' It is," said Eleanor pressing her hand to her 
heart ; " I have often thought it could not go on, 
and wished I had never recovered ; and yet if I 
had died ! Oh, Adela, how ungrateful and wicked 
I am." 

" But if you really feel so, you know all may be 
forgiven, Eleanor ; if you seek aright, you will find 
comfort." 

'* I want it, and the rest that you seem always 
enjoying. I wish one could be happy by following 
a recipe just as one has for other things." 

" So you may ; and that reminds me I have one 
which I will give you ; it is specially * to give the 
weary rest;' is not that what you wish for?" 

'* It is indeed; is it in an old book? I long to 
see, and will follow it quite exactly. I only hope 
it is infallible, for nothing less will do in my 
case." 

" It has never been known to fail when honestly 
tried, though it is not long ; for which reason the 
only condition I make is, that you will learn it by 
heart. I am so sure of its doing you good, that I 
want you to know it pexi^e.^^* 1\\st<b ^x^ many 
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others of the same kind in the book, which is not 
a new one, and I will not forget to have it in 
readiness against the day of your departure." 

This time was now drawing very near ; the day 
before, Eleanor had the pleasure of getting letters 
from her brother, in answer to those written after 
Mr Harcourt's death. They were full of the 
tenderest affection and concern for her troubles. 
He would, he said, ask her to come to him, but the 
climate was bad, and the life not one she would 
like ; but he would gladly spare what would put 
her above the fear of want, though she would not 
be the rich lady he had left her. He sent at the 
same time an order on his bankers, with a promise 
of its being regularly repeated at stated times. 
Eleanor felt real pleasure as she read the letter ; 
she was not quite forlorn while she had a brother, 
who though distant loved her still. It was the 
affection she prized, for she rejoiced that now she 
was able to write and tell him, she should not be 
obliged to burden his means, which were not 
large. He had, when he wrote, not received the 
letter telling him of her being at Eedleigh, sur- 
rounded by so much kindness ; and now she could 
further say she was amply provided for at present, 
if only she proved able to remain with Mrs Hervey. 
She longed to sit down and communicate it all 
instantly, but there would be time before the next 
mail to write from Holly Lodge, which would be 
better^ and abe therefore deferred it*, W\»\Scifc ^•^^- 
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ness of her last day was much brightened by the 
letter she had received. 

There had been no change in the weather, and 
the morning for her journey was intensely cold, 
with the snow deep on the ground. She was to 
travel alone, for Mr Hervey, who had much wished 
to accompany her, was detained at home by the 
illness of one of his parishioners. It was now, 
however, not her first journey unattended. 

" I shall not be cold, Adela," said she, as the 
latter entered her room, where she was just finish- 
ing packing, and was preparing to put on her 
bonnet. " Look, I have a cloak all trimmed with 
fur to wear, and another lined with it to put round 
me, and keep my feiet warm. I might go safely to 
Siberia, instead of Hastings;" and she laughed; 
she was anxious not to shew all she felt. 

" They are beautiful, Eleanor, still I am glad 
your journey is something short of the Arctic 
regions. But stay, before you shut your box I 
must put in the book I promised you with the 
recipe. I have laid a marker in the place, and 
there is a pencil line against the one I mean ; but 
there are many others you will find for yourself ;" 
and she proceeded to pack carefully at the top of 
the trunk a small book, which was nicely done up 
in paper. Adela was always very neat. 

"Thank you; now I am quite ready to set 
out, and here comes good Mr Hervey up the 
garden to say good bye ! How kind ! I have put 
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Edward's letter here," said she, opening her cloak, 
and shewing it tucked into the body of her dress, 
" and it seems to keep me quite warm ; but dear 
Adela, what shall I say to you ?" 




N 



CHAPTEB XIV. 



^vAxoitnttB an #lJir ^atrQ anb }jtx §0g' 



" He could not fiddle, but yet he could make a small town a great dtj.* 

— Baom. 



THE 18th of January. Holly Lodge is in its 
winter garb ; the shining green leaves of the 
old trees which have given its name glisten in the 
snow. The robin on one of the boughs has a breast 
as red as the berries with which they are loaded ; 
it is bitterly cold, but he got his breakfast this 
morning from the windows of the house near which 
he has his home. The sun is shining brightly 
enough to melt some of the fairy crystals round 
him, and he is feeling very comfortable; so he 
ruffles out his feathers, and repays his benefactress 
with his clear and cheerful winter song. 

The mistress of Holly Lodge sits by her fire, 
and reflects on the events the day is to bring forth ; 
she expects her companion before night, and the 
good lady draws from her ample pocket a letter. 
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bearing the Bedleigh post mark. She will see 
again what Alfred says. Look at her while she 
reads. She has sat for her likeness before, and it 
was a true portrait. We recognise the rich black 
silk dress, and the nice fresh-looking cap, under 
which the grey hair is parted over a high and in- 
tellectual forehead; there is a keen look in the 
eyes, and the lines of the mouth denote great 
determination; all the features are regular, and 
there are relics of the good looks of which we have 
heard. The lady before us has been a beauty in 
her day, and an heiress to boot, in the stately days 
of beauty, when it never went abroad without its 
hoop and high-heeled shoes, its powder and its 
fans ; her white hand and bright eyes were a 
frequent toast before she married, and it had been 
often said that Admiral Hervey's wife was "the 
handsomest woman in the navy." 

She is endeavouring to draw from Alfred's letter 
some clue as to how she may expect to like the 
stranger who is coming. "Lost all her fortune," 
— "poor thing," — "quite a lady," "that's just 
what I wished for;" "very handsome," — "so 
much the worse, beauties always give themselves 
airs; I daresay she will b^ full of them;" (is the 
lady thinking of some one she has known?) " and 
yet it is pleasant to look at a pretty thing;" 
" about twenty-four, he thinks" — " terribly young, 
these girls now are so flippant, and have no respect 
for their superiors, or a bit of reverence for any 
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one else. I hope Alfred has not sent me a 
governess instead of a companion, or we shall 
never agree," (Mrs Hervey is getting angry). 
" What is this on the other side ? * Hopes I will 
have a little patience with her at first, as she has 
had so much to try her lately.' Poor thing ; but 
it is no reason why I am to be victimised because 
the young lady has met with some misfortunes. 
I believe Alfred has not got at all the right sort of 
person ; and yet trouble is hard to bear," (perhaps 
something long past has been remembered), "and 
it is a cold day to be travelling." Apparently a 
new idea has occurred, for the old lady has risen, 
and is ascending, with an erect carriage, to another 
floor, where she enters a comfortable-looking room, 
in which a bright fire is burning; close behind 
her follows a white loup-dog, with every hair ready 
to stand on end with vexation. He considers it a 
duty to follow his mistress, but is of opinion she 
might have remained quietly by the fireside this cold 
day, andnot take unnecessary journeys. Withhistail 
curled to its most alarming tightness, he lies down, 
and listens as she addresses the housemaid — 

" You must bring some more wood, Anne, and 
keep this fire up, for Miss Harcourt will be half 
frozen travelling such a day as this ; mind now it 
does not go down at all, for I want the room to be 
nice and warm when she arrives." You need not 
fear, Eleanor, Mrs Hervey is evidently a kind per- 
son, after all. She is going, but suddenly comes 
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back : " And, Anne, we must take care that Fox 
does not bite the young lady this evening, as he is 
in the habit of doing to strangers ; you must keep 
an eye on him when he is not with me." Fox has 
heard all. '' That's his character is it ? Give a 
dog a bad name, &c. What's the use of behaving 
better, particularly in such frosty weather ?" so he 
gives the tail another curl, and follows to the 
drawing-room, with a fixed determination to make 
amends for his cold walk by snapping at the first 
person he does not know. 

The twilight of a short winter's day steals on, 
and the holly berries can no longer be distinguished 
from the rest of the grey forms around. The 
robin went to his roost very soon after the sun 
ceased shining, and is already in his second sleep, 
for it is getting quite dark. Mrs Hervey sits by 
a bright fire, listening, and Fox is doing the same ; 
no one shall hear anything sooner than himself ; 
bat they wait a long time before there is a sound 
of wheels rolling over the frozen snow. They draw 
nearer : the butler has seen the carriage, andhastens 
to open the door ; the occupant of the drawing- 
room has done the same ; from the entrances thus 
afforded comes forth one long bow, wow, wow, 
wo— -w. 

The traveller who has arrived has unfortunately 
a dislike to dogs. What shall she do ? She shrinks 
back, afraid to cross the threshold; happily an 
imperative order is issued by somfe one who is in- 
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visible for an immediate return, which the batlei 
finds means to accelerate. The coast is clear, and 
there enters at the drawing-room door, enveloped 
in furs, a form that looks more like that of a 
princess than a poor companion, who is coming to 
a situation. 

They stand face to face those two : the ancient 
and the modem beauty ; the womanly feeling of 
the elder lady is roused, she remembers how she 
has been told of desolation and distress, and, tak- 
ing the young lady's hand, she kisses her cheek, 
and says, ^' she is glad to see her; is she not cold 
and tired r 

They sit down by the fire, and Mrs Hervey hears 
all about the journey, and then makes warm tea 
and coffee for the traveller. Fox is surprised, but 
he dare not speak if his mistress is satisfied ; '^ he 
shall see about it by and by, he doesn't make 
friends so soon, not he ;" but at present he lies 
close, and only growls occasionally, when he thinks 
Miss Harcourt is coming too near him. If he 
knew her better, he would not be in the least afraid, 
and little suspects how glad she feels when he dis- 
appears, as his mistress informs her, to go to bed. 

Mrs Hervey little foresaw the effects of her 
kindly reception that evening. There is more in 
the manner of a first greeting than is sometimes 
thought, and it has often turned a scale for 
good or for evil. Ingratitude was not a fault of 
Eleanor's, and she nevei lotfto\», VckR?a. tj\q^\» ^^^ 
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voked, and fractious, and unyielding, howon the first 
night of her arrival, a forlorn stranger, half frozen 
with cold, the old lady had met her with a kiss. 

But Eleanor is really tired, and Mrs Hervey 
considerate, therefore at an early hour she advises 
liiiss Harcourt to go to rest, and leave her to amuse 
herself with the letters and parcel come from the 
Rectory. Her companion gladly consents, and 
proceeds to her room, to which she had before 
been introduced ; but in the passage arises an un- 
expected check: the couch to which Fox had 
retired, is a rug laid just outside her door, between 
it and his mistress' room which adjoins ; he has 
guessed who is coming, and shews all his teeth with 
a snarl of satisfaction; '^hadn't he expected to see 
her ? Didn't he hear to-day which would be Miss 
Harcourt's room? And shouldn't he be able to 
bite her every time she went in and out if he felt 
inclined?" 

Eleanor did not like to make an outcry in a 
strange house, but she had always had a fear of 
dogs, and Fox's demonstrations were really alarm- 
ing. Had she known he was a member of the 
family, she would certainly have hesitated before 
coming. It was in vain she waved her candle, or 
tried to get successfully past him ; alternate threats 
and coaxings were equally useless. Fox kept 
prcywling round her in circles, like a hysBna, with 
the pleasant certainty of being able to bite her at 
any moment be pJeased, only putting, \\» c& \KSlN^^ 
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suited him to do so. Fortonatelyy he made so 
much noise, that Anne, suspecting what was going 
on, and remembering the admonition given her, 
hastened to the spot, to the great relief of Eleanor, 
who thus protected gained her own room. But it 
was fearful to think of such a wild beast being at 
the door ; and she inquired very pathetically from 
Anne whether it was not p6ssible for Fox to repose 
elsewhere at night ? The good tempered house- 
maid shook her head; whatever else might be done, 
that was impossible. Fox would not sleep a wink 
from excitement if his bed was changed to a new 
place ; and her lady would lose her night's rest, 
that was certain, " thinking of him lying awake." 
The only thing to be done was, if Miss Harcourt 
would always ring when she wanted to pass, Anne 
would manage to come up and see that Fox didn't 
touch her ; and after a time, perhaps, a treaty of 
peace might be made. With this Eleanor was 
obliged to remain contented ; and when Anne had 
left, with a promise of being in attendance next 
morning to let her out again, she locked the door 
with aU caution, lest her disagreeable neighbour 
should take a fancy to make good an entrance. 

She was safe, however, at present ; and whilst 
undomg the few things she required, laid her hand 
on the parcel which Adela had put in that morn- 
ing with an eager desire, now that it was recaUed 

work so great a charm. She drew it forth, and 
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seating herself by the fire, determined at once to 
ascertain in what consisted the means of attaining 
peace and happiness. She was rather astonished 
to find, on taking off the paper in which it was 
done up, that it was only a very nice edition of a 
book she had not only often seen, but of which 
she already possessed a copy ; there was a marker 
in it, as Adela had said, and on turning to the 
place, she read, guided by the pencil marks, these 
words : — 

*' Come nnto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
wiU give yon rest. 

*' Take my yoke npon yon, and learn of me ; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 

" For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light." 

Matthew xi. 28, 29, 30. 

It was no new book. Eleanor had read even the 
words themselves many times without pausing 
on their meaning ; it was different now ; and she 
sat long in the same place, lost in the train of 
thoughts which they had aroused in her mind. 
Mrs Hervey little guessed how late it was that 
night ere her companion retired to the rest which 
she so much needed. 

Eleanor had made no mistake in thinking she 
should find it hard to conform perpetually to the 
wishes of another. Mrs Hervey had been in her 
youth of nearly the same temperament as her 
young companion, and retained much of it still. 
She had always been accustomed to a great deal 
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of respect and deference, which she continued to 
exact; had a great many crotchets which shfi 
carried out, and insisted on to an unreasonable 
degree; and had always been so ponotilions in 
the performance of the minntest duties^ that any 
carelessness, even in trifling matters, was in her 
eyes a great sin ; and she was so far right, that 
they who are faithless over small things, are little 
fitted to rule over many. There was also one point 
which Adela had not mentioned, and of which, in- 
deed, she was not aware, the infirmity having 
arisen since Mrs Hervey's last visit to the rectory. 
Since that time she had been growing rather deaf, 
and it was particularly difficult to her to catch 
what was said by a voice to which she was not 
accustomed, and which was never modulated with 
much regard to her necessities. 

" Miss Harcourt," she would say, " how often I 
have told you, I cannot hear if you speak so low." 

This was perhaps the third or fourth time in the 
day that the same remark had been made. Miss 
Harcourt's face would flush angrily, and the next 
occasion on which she spoke, her vexation would 
be apparent by her doing so in so loud a tone that 
the listener would say, 

'* You need not shout so, Miss Harcourt ; I am 
not as deaf as a post." 

" Loud or not," Eleanor would think angrily to 
herself, '' it's all the same, there is no pleasing." 
She had never been with a deaf person, and was 
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not aware that their hearing or not depends much 
on the distinctness of articulation, more so than 
on an elevated voice ; and she wanted the humility 
to think that the fault lagr with herself, because she 
would not take the pains to attain the proper key. 
The same impatience in little attentions ran 
through her life, making her intercourse with Mrs 
Hervey a constant fret-work; and had she not 
promised Adela to stay, a very short time would 
have found her back at Bedleigh, though she was 
really anxious to follow the counsel given, and to 
seek for peace from the only true source. Eleanor 
was in earnest, so there was hope; but in the 
mean time, awaiting the coming of happier days 
and feelings, she thought the minutisB of life's ease 
would follow the things of greater consequence as 
a matter of course ; and so they do, but that she 
need take no trouble about them, therein she was 
wrong. 

Mrs Hervey also had promised her son to have 
patience; and therefore the letters sent by both 
parties to those at Bedleigh, only expressed in 
general terms a hope that they should be able to 
get on together ; but their bearing and forbearing 
was, to say the least, of a very snip-snap sort of 
character, and the greater the trifle, very often the 
sharper the disagreement. 

" Miss Harcourt, I shall be obliged if you wiU 
mad these two skeins of silk for me this afternoon.'' 

" Certainly, ma'am, I will do so at once." 
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" Well, here they are, but you will have to take 
a great deal of care ; they have got very much 
tangled, and will require patience." 

Miss Earcourt sets about her task ; patience is 
not much in her line. Presently the old lady 
resumes, 

" You have taken the wrong winder, Miss Har- 
court ; have the kindness to change. You might 
have known, having done so many, that I always 
like my silk wound on the ivory, and not on the 
mother-of-pearl winders. I think I have told you 
so before." 

She had done so, but Eleanor had never been 
able to see why one should not do as well as the 
other. She does not know that the mother-of-pearl 
set were brought as a present to Mrs Hervey by 
her son Eonald ; she likes to see them in her work- 
box; but they have delicately carved comers which 
are brittle, and she is afraid of their being broken 
if used. Miss Earcourt obeys her directions^ and 
throwing the winder carelessly down on the table, 
Mrs Eervey's fears are realized. A small piece 
snaps off; she is angry, but is told, "It is very 
little, a chip in fact, which will be hardly seen." 
Eleanor would have been sorry to have done any 
great damage ; but she cannot make a fuss over 
the corner of a winder, and wonders Mrs Hervey 
should do so either. Her temper, however, has 
not been improved by what has passed ; and no 
one ought to windtaii^^9L^\XiL^>^\iQ\^^\\.^\s^^^^ 
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placid state of mind. The knots and twists were 
too provoking, she broke them at every turn ; and 
Mrs Hervey who heard a constant snap, snap, and 
saw her silk all in ends, which she could not bear, 
at last requested Eleanor would not try to do any 
more, for she had not the patience necessary to 
wind even a common skein of silk. Miss Har- 
eourt was deeply affronted, and would like to have 
said^ as she might, perhaps with some truth, that 
this was anything but a common skein of silk ; but 
Mrs Hervey, who would have spent a couple of 
hours over it if necessary, was of no such opinion, 
and Eleanor in an ill humour sought her own 
room. 

It did not fare better with the housekeeping, 
which under Mrs Hervey's supervision was en- 
trusted to her companion, and she had never any 
&iilt to find with what was provided. Her table 
was well ordered, and suitable to a lady with her 
means; but there was a constant turmoil about 
the bills, Eleanor's accounts and order-book never 
tallied with the cook's, and they were both alike 
in one respect, neither of them could ever explain 
how it was. Eleanor's ignorance arose from mere 
carelessness ; what the cook knew was not always 
so clear, but it was seldom possible to come at the 
bottom of the confusion, only there were always 
things to be paid for which were unexpected. And 
Mrs Hervey's wrath was great, to find that Miss 
Saroourt as often as not sent her oiSieit^ Xs^ ^'^ 
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lady's maid, and only sometimes made the cook 
come to receive them ; she had never, she sail, 
been in the habit of seeing ladies go into the 
kitchen: the cook said the same; therefore, of 
course, she could not do so, and Mrs Hervey at 
last angrily expressed her surprise, that a person 
who had not patience enough to wind silk, or keep 
house properly, should have thought of conung 
where she was expected to be useful. The promise 
to Adela alone prevented Eleanor from saying she 
was ready to go at once. 

It was a pity this was so, for her life might really 
have been very happy. Holly Lodge was a cheer- 
ful, pleasant place, and kept in nice order. Elea- 
nor had all the luxuries of life to which she had 
been earlier accustomed : books, flowers, a piano, 
with every comfort she could desire; and every 
afternoon that was tolerably fine, she accompanied 
the old lady in her drives through the pretty coun- 
try by which they were surrounded. Besides the 
exercise she could at all times take in the grounds, 
there were days that Mrs Hervey was not going 
out, and did not want her, when she would walk 
into Hastings, and refresh herself on the beach, or 
by a brisk turn up and down the parade. Fox, 
who had long laid down his enmity, was content 
even to bear her company, an honour he did not 
often confer on any one besides his mistress ; but 
he seemed of opinion that Miss Harcourt was worth 
waiting on. 
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Mrs Hervey did not see much society, though 
occasionally friends came to Holly Lodge. One of 
Eleanor's great penances was having often to 
make up a rubber at whist, whenever an old lady, 
a Mrs Higgins, came to tea. She was generally 
accompanied by a niece, an elderly and sour-look- 
ing person ; and if Mrs Hervey was often put out, 
it was worse with her two friends. Given three 
cross people, and a fourth who takes no pains to 
play well, or to try and recollect her cards, and 
what will the game at whist be ? Those who have 
ever sat by, and witnessed such an one, may judge. 
On these evenings, Eleanor was always in high 
disgrace ; but she never improved any the more, 
she was not going to devote her attention to learn- 
ing such an old-fashioned game as whist. 

Some months were thus spent in alternating 
storms and calms, warfare and truce, when the 
summer came, and before its close they were en- 
livened by a visit from Mrs Hervey's youngest son, 
the sailor. Konald Hervey was sure to bring sun- 
shine wherever he went, gloominess and ill temper 
vanished in his presence. The devoted attention, 
and never failing respect paid by the young 
lieutenant to his mother, had also a beneficial 
effect upon Eleanor, who even when most un- 
reasonable was always open to conviction; and 
she began to think she might do well to imitate 
the sailor's example in many little ways, with 
advantage and comfort to them all. 'B^ii'dl^^ 
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attention at whist was exemplary, and yet Eleanor 
knew, for he had told her, that he disliked cards, 
and that his only motive for playing was to con- 
tribute as far as possible to his mother's amuse- 
ment. 

He was himself by no means sorry at the 
addition he found to the household, and though 
Mrs Hervey complained very much, he still 
laughed on, and thought Miss Harconrt veiy 
agreeable. A few days before he was to leave, 
she found him alone in the drawing-room engaged 
in unravelling a skein of silk, which she at once 
recognised as one of those over which she had 
failed. 

"Why, Mr Hervey," she exclaimed, "you have 
undertaken a troublesome task." 

" So I perceive, it's all so plaguey knotty, and 
my fingers can manage a cable better than this 
kind of thing ; but you see my lady mother was in 
despair over the skein, which she cannot see to do 
herself, and yet a great part of her happiness 
seems to depend upon having it done, so I said I 
would try what I could do." 

He did not say that he had been listening for half 
an hour to the whole story of the Bilk and the broken 
winder, or that his mother had at last gone to take 
a drive, too angry at the bare remembrance to ask 
for Eleanor's company. 

"I think my fingers would manage it better; 
suppose I take it, il la m.ox^ ycl %»\%»4:^^ ^e." 
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" Oh, but," said he, putting on a comic look of 
alarm, ^' it's not to be broken in one place, at the 
peril of one's reputation ; and then it's to be wound 
all the same way, or exactly at right angles when 
you do cross ; and it's not to be dirtied, and there 
are no knots to be left in it ; and, let me see, there's 
more still, I'm to take the right winder, and not 
to break the wrong one ; and all to be done, more- 
over, by five o'clock. Miss Harcourt, dare you 
undertake the task ?" 

"Iwill try," said she, colouring, for it was evident 
he knew of the past; "atallevents,Iwilldomybest." 

" No one can promise more, so I shall be right 
glad to make over this tangle to you, and I'll spin 
you a yam to match, of the days I have been 
spending at Eedleigh with our friends there." 

It was a pleasant topic to her, nothing could 
have made a disagreeable undertaking seem so 
little troublesome, and he knew it. He had been 
staying at the rectory for some time, and had been 
often with the Edgertons; he liked them all so 
much he did not know who to admire most, saving 
always Adela, to whom every one gave pre-emi- 
nence. From both her and his brother he had 
heard all Eleanor's history before he came to the 
Lodge, and had been prepared, from what they 
had told him, to find, as he wrote to his brother, 
" a good many cloudy days." Eleanor already 
knew that the Edgertons had not gone to the sea- 

Bide> and the hoys were at home, while 'RoTiS^i&L^^'s^ 

o 
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at Bedleigh. Both were, he said^ fine fellows, but 
he had clearly found a congenial spirit in Henry, 
who was wild to go to sea, and be a sailor like 
Ronald Hervey. 

^'I am afraid, though," said the latter, ''his 
father will not let him ; but it will be a shame to 
shut up a chap like that in a house, and deprive 
the country of a first-rate admiral ; why, they'd 
have a pair in us two not to be met with every 
day," added he laughingly. " And you really have 
finished the silk; what a good boy I shaU be 
thought. Miss Earcourt, I shall take all the 
credit;" he watched to see how she took this. "Pray 
do so," was the answer, "in return for your news 
of old friends." She was prevented from saying 
more by Mrs Hervey's return. Eonald at once 
presented the winder. 

" Your silk is done, mother ; is it as you wished ? 
I do not think there is one knot, or break, or tangle, 
nothing that ought not to be there." It was care- 
fully examined ; ' No, it was perfect ; the old lady 
was much obliged.' " Then, you must thank Miss 
Harcourt, ma'am, not me, she has been doing it 
all the afternoon ; my fingers were far too clumsy." 
They turned to look for the person he spoke of. 
She had quitted the room unobserved ; but though 
Mrs Hervey said nothing when they met, Eleanor felt 
sure by her manner that she knew what had passed. 

Eonald's leave of absence was never very long, 
but he did not expect to be away on this cruise 
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many months, and told his mother that some time 
next year he should again drop anchor at Holly 
Lodge. She was always glad to see him, and 
every one felt his visit had done them good. 
When he was gone, they were left to get on again 
as best they might. 

Eleanor had written to her brotlfer from Mrs 
Hervey's, and had heard from him more than once; 
his letters, and those from Bedleigh, were the 
greatest pleasures of her life ; and though not yet 
all that could be wished, she had still advanced 
nearer to the spirit of those who wrote than at 
one time ever seemed likely. It was Christmas 
again, and nearly the year since she came, and 
she sometimes reflected whether she should leave, 
but the promise to Adela had been her safeguard ; 
she was learning patience and self-discipline, even 
if but slowly, 'and she resolved not to stir unless 
others wished it. Mrs Hervey had of late been 
unusually irritable, and Eleanor felt, often with 
more sadness and self-reproach than it would have 
caused her some months sooner, how little she 
fulfilled what was required of her. They were 
both rejoiced when, at the end of December, Mr 
Hervey wrote to say he was to have a holiday of 
three weeks for the New Year, and should come 
•with his wife in January to Holly Lodge. A visit 
from her sons was always one of the mother's 
greatest treats, and Eleanor looked forward with 
pleasure to the meeting with her kind friends. 



» CHAPTER XV. 



d^£ ^igj^ts ai n Wiamun. 



A servant by this clause, 

Makes drudgery divine. 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws. 

Makes that, and th' action fine. 



IITE and Mrs Hervey's visit to Holly Lodge was 
^^ delayed beyond the time that had first 
been settled ; it was not till February that they 
were able to leave Eedleigh. Adela looked anxi- 
ously to the report they might bring back, as it 
was difficult to judge how things were really going 
on from letters. The first few days of their arrival, 
the pleasure all parties felt at meeting prevented 
the introduction of any disagreeable topics ; bnt 
in the sunshine, Mr Hervey -detected symptoms of 
its being only a temporary calm; and though 
Eleanor said nothing, there was more depression 
about her than he remembered having formerly 
observed. 
Before long, however, Mrs Hervey poured forth 
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her complaints, in many instances perfectly just 
ones, to her son. It was evident that in the 
midst of much irritation and unreasonableness, 
she had still real cause of complaint. Her wishes 
were constantly neglected, and, above all, the 
housekeeping and the accounts were alway in a 
state of confusion. She had, she said, had pa- 
tience for a long time, because Alfred had asked 
her, but Miss Harcourt was much too self-willed 
to mend, and was not at all the right sort of per- 
son to have sent her, as she always suspected. 
True, she was the perfect lady, clever, and agree- 
able when she pleased ; but of what value was that 
if she could not make herself of use in the common 
affairs of life ? The good lady waxed warm as she 
detailed her grievances ; and, making every allow- 
ance for a disposition at all times inclined to be 
over exacting, there still remained such a balance 
of truth against Miss Harcourt, that her son, 
whilst endeavouring to smooth down the speaker's 
wrath a little, began to fear he had, as she said, 
not found the proper person for her companion. 
He conmiunieated what had passed to his wife, 
and requested she would see what she could do, by 
offering Miss Harcourt a little friendly advice. 
But gentle Mrs Hervey, who would have made 
every effort herself, always shrank from trying to 
teach others, and wanted courage to make the 
attempt. Matters, therefore, wore rather a gloomy 
aspect. The most promising thing being, in Mr 
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Hervey's opinion, that though Eleanor looked 
dejected, she made no efforts at all on her side to 
complain of his mother. On the contrary, when 
she did speak of her, it was generally to mention 
some kindness she had received. An incident 
connected with one of the domestic storms, which 
arose whilst he was with them, confirmed him in 
the belief that the case was far from hopeless, and 
that there was a work going on in Eleanor, which 
was snre in due time to produce its effects, and 
which a little kind help might hasten and confirm. 
The winter had been very unlike that in which 
Eleanor had first come to Holly Lodge. There 
had been little snow, but much mild and wet 
weather, and in the month of February, high 
winds, which were unusual so early in the year. 
One day in particular, there blew a storm which 
resembled an equinoctial gale, and Mrs Hervey, 
gazing from the window into the garden, perceived 
that a little rose which had been set against the 
house, but had not attained much growth, was 
completely torn from its support, and was lying 
nearly flat on the earth, exposed to all the force of 
the wind that was blowing. Eleanor was the only 
person in the room, and calling her to the window, 
Mrs Hervey pointed out the plant, with a half 
request that she would kindly take a nail or two, 
and fasten it securely against further damage, as 
the gardener was away, and it would be in pieces 
before his return. • Eleanor looked in the direction 
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required^ but with the sight rose a fractious sense 
of the wind that must be encountered, and that 
she had not undertaken to do gardener's work, 
whicji she chose to consider gave right on her side, 
as she replied hastily, " She had never nailed up 
a plant in her life, and did not know how or wher^ 
to find the tools to. do it with; it was certainly 
only a man's work." Mrs Hervey was annoyed. 
"It was very vexatious," she said, "that the 
gardener had asked leave to go home that week 
to see his father, who was ill; but for her bad 
rheumatism she would have done it herself ; as it 
was, she could not lift her arm." " There was no 
hurry," Eleanor said; "those kind of common 
roses were very hardy ; it would not be hurt by 
waiting another day, and Simmons was coming 
back in the evening," with which words she 
left the room to avoid further discussion on the 
subject. 

Mrs Hervey gazed wistfully at her plant thus 
left to its fate ; it was very small and delicate, and 
when an hour after the wind went down a little, 
and heavy rain came on, it was getting each 
minute more and more bruised, and buried in the 
wet eartk. Her son found her when he came in, of 
no placid mood, as she angrily complained of her 
new grievance ; and he promised as soon as the 
rain was over to set it all right himself, being ' 
better able to face the weather than a lady. There 
seemed, however, little chance of its clearing. The 
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old lady declared her resolution of not looking out 
any more, as it only vexed her ; and Mr Harvey 
left the room for the purpose of getting the imple- 
ments, to do what was wanted at once. He was 
however, some time in finding them; and when he 
reached the comer of ther wall against which the 
plant grew, he saw what at once put a stop to his 
intended proceedings. It was still raining fast; 
but regardless of this, Eleanor was on her knees 
beside the poor little rose, carefully freeing its 
weak branches from the earth with which they 
were covered. She was too much occupied to hear 
footsteps approaching, and he stood watching her, 
as she tenderly placed it against the wall, and 
nailed up every little runner with great precision 
into its place. When the operation was finished, 
she stepped back to see that it was securely done, 
and was startled to hear Mr Hervey say, from be- 
hind her, 

'' You have had a wet task. Miss Harooort ; are 
you not afraid of catching cold ?" 

'' It is not the very finest weather for gardening 
certainly ; but the rose seemed in danger of com- 
ing to an untimely end, before it could be attended 
to by more skilful hands than mine. And that my 
work was not done before the rain came on, was 
my own fault, so for that I have no one to blame 
but myself." 

He looked at her kindly. Tes, there was hope ; but 
she did not gather his thoughts from his next words: 
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* 

" My mother will be much obliged by your care 
of her little rose ; she values it highly because it 
was given to my father by a sailor, whose brother 
he had helped out of some foolish scrape the man 
had got into. . It is, I believe, a very rare kind, * 
not much known in England, and was the last 
thing my father planted before his death ; it has 
never yet flowered, and to nurse it into bloom is 
one of my mother's hobbies." 

^ I am glad you have told me its history, which 
is quite an interesting one, and will make me 
ifenceforward watch it with equal care. Now I 
must dry myself after my winter's gardening." 

Mrs Hervey who always kept her resolutions, 
looked no more out of the window till the next 
morning, when the sun was shining brightly, and 
the rose, benefitting by the warmth, looked very 
liappy in its old place. 

^'What an invaluable man Simmons is, and 
"what eyes he has," said his mistress ; ''he cannot 
have returned many hours, and my rose is all 
l>eautifidly set to* rights." 

Her son was the only person present. " You 
must give the credit elsewhere, however," said he; 
** I myself saw Miss Harcourt nail it up carefully 
yesterday, in the midst of rain sufficient to give 
any lady cold. Her good deed must have kept her 
warm, for I have been glad to observe she appears 
not to have suffered." His mother said little ; but 
later in the day her warm thanks, and admiration 
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of the work, brought a glow of pleasure to Eleanor's 
face, and the old lady and the young one felt 
happier together than they had been for some 
time. 

The period for their visitors' return home was 
drawing near, and Eleanor, who felt she had true 
friends in Mr Hervey and his wife, had been unable 
as yet to consult them on the subjects which were 
weighing on her mind. She profited by a mild 
but damp day, which made Mrs Hervey afraid to 
go out, on account of her rheumatism, to join them 
in a walk round the garden and shrubbery, deter- 
mined not to let the opportunity pass. It was not 
without an effort, however, that after walking in 
silence some distance, she forced herself to speak: 

'' What different weather it is, to this time last 
year when I had just come here. Mr Hervey, did 
you ever know that Adela made me promise, un- 
less I was sent away, to stay a year at HoUy 
Lodge ?" 

" No, I did not ; has that then been your only 
reason for remaining ?" 

** It is that which has kept me here, instead of 
my running away whenever things were not just 
as I liked. It would have been very wrong, for I 
have met with much kindness. Adela saved me." 

" Then you no longer wish to leave your present 
abode ? " 

" I do not know ; that is the very thing I have 
been wishing to ask you about, if you will tell me 
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what is best. You mast have seen, Mr Hervey, 
since yon came, and I am quite sure you must 
haye been told, how very unequal I am to make a 
good companion for your mother; and it is 
certainly not right she should continue to pay so 
high a salary for what does not suit her. I should 
be sorry to go ; but cannot help thinking perhaps 
I ought to propose doing so, as Mrs Hervey may 
refrain from saying as much out of forbearance 
towards one whom you have befriended. Adela is 
not here to advise me, and you must be the judge^ 
and say if I ought to look for something better 
suited to my capabilities." She seemed to wait 
anxiously for a reply. 

" You have asked a question which is not very 
quickly answered ; one thing to be considered be- 
fore deciding hastily is, whether the position is 
one you are really unable to fill properly. I cannot 
deny that there are many complaints lodged in 
the court of which I seem to be constituted judge ; 
3ne of the heaviest appears to be that the cook 
Mid the housekeeper are never of the same mind." 

" I think she must be particularly wasteful, for 
though not accustomed to housekeeping, I do not 
pve extravagant orders, and you can judge your- 
aelf of what comes to table, yet the bills are 
idways too high, and never right." 

"But my dear Miss Harcourt," said Mrs Hervey, 
who seemed to think the cook came fairly into her 
province, "why not see to these kind of things 
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more carefully, and go daily yourself to give your 
orders in person." 

. "I do not suppose cook would let me, M» 
Hervey, and if she did, it would be of no use. I 
could not sit there all day, to watch what she did." 

" True, and what is more, nothing would be 
worse than a constant fidgeting a servant, when 
she once knows her mistress' wishes; but you. 
would find that your presence, once every mom-. 
ing, would have a great effect, and be a check 
]ipon wastefulness or dishonesty, whichever ifl 
the evil. You would see that the orders you had 
given had been carried out; at present you rely 
upon hearsay as to what may be required. You 
will never controlyour bills if you have a mistress 
in your cook." 

" Mrs Hervey 's advice is good, I think," rejoined 
her husband, " and comes, moreover, from experi- 
ence, therefore is the more worth following; no 
opinion I could have given on that subject would 
have had such weight." 

"No," said Eleanor, "the men leave things 
like that to us women, and they little know the 
drudgery of them, or the vexatiotis smallness of 
what requires our attention. They monopolize 
all the great and interesting affairs of life, and leave 
us the wear and tear of its invisible machinery, 
which they consider just suited to the littleness of 
woman's mind, and if she steps beyond, they tell 
her she is neglecting her duty ! " 
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He looked Bnrprised. ''Miss Harconrt, the 
arduous task of goveming the cook appears to 
have made you angry; even the thought too 
much for you in fact^ and as is often the case, 
caused you to lay the blame on the wrong shoulders. 
I can convince you on the .highest authority, no 
less than that of the Scriptures, all of which we 
are told were written for our learning, that woman's 
duty, yes, her duty, may lead her into high as 
well as humble spheres of action." 

Eleanor was silent, she was feeling ashamed of 
her hasty words ; and Mr Hervey continued : 

"We will take a few of the Old Testament 
characters whose history is the most prominent ; 
compare them as they pass in review. We have 
Sarah, * who obeyed her lord, calling him master.' 
We can scarcely doubt she ruled her household 
with all dilligence. We have Deborah, the pro- 
phetess, dwelling under a palm-tree and judging 
Israel. We have Esther, the queen, saving a nation 
on her throne. We have Euth, the Moabitess, 
supporting her mother-in-law by gleaning in the 
field. Are there not here both ' the lofty and the 
lowly ?* K you wish for another type, we can find 
it, in Joel, the wife of Heber, the Kenite, who was 
' blessed among women ; ' and Judith coming forth 
from the camp of the Assyrians with the head of 
Holofemes in^a bag. We find no record to say 
that those whom I have named were doing other 
than their duty; on the contrary, there is 
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attached an express commendation to their 
names." 

Gentle Mrs Hervey smiled. K she conld not 
have played the part of a Judith, she thought <rf 
one who might have done so. 

'* The enterprising ladies are really much obliged 
to you for the simile, Mr Hervey," said Eleanor. 

" You make it not, I remember; but you "will 
hardly hold to your assertion that woman is limited 
to one course of action." 

" I grant you have proved your side of the ques- 
tion; but still it does not quite help me in my 
perplexity. I have not an earthly lord like Sarah 
to call master; sitting under palm-trees, and judg- 
ing nations like Deborah, is not the fashion of the 
times. I have no throne like Esther, the queen; 
no mother-in-law like Euth, who needs the com I 
glean ; the decision of a Joel or a Judith re- 
quires a great emergency to recommend it, and a 
tyrant for its object. I still ask something which 
shall be a landmark to womankind generally, 
dividing plainly what may be her proper path 
from what cannot be ; and I, a woman, ask you, 
Mr Hervey, to tell me how I shall at all timea dis- 
cover a woman's duty ; whose example is it best 
to follow?" 

"If you ask me that, I answer without hesi- 
tation, that it is never well to set up for our 
standards mortals like ourselves, however near 
perfection they may Beeai\»o\i'K^^ ^\»*^\s:i^V^\bL<^re- 
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fore I wonld say, seek not yours in the histories of 
the good of the earth, nor among those whom we 
may see around us, and know to be the joy of 
many hearts, *the crown of rejoicing' in many 
homes ; beautiful and lovely examples as they are, 
I would beckon you to higher ground, and place 
woman before you, as the Bible has defined her, 
* a help meet ' for man. 

" A help meet for those who have stood in the 
breach, and resisted the torrents of error and woe ; 
a help meet for the noble hearts who stand there 
now, for the workers who bear the burden and 
heat of the day, for those who may have fainted 
under the pressure; for many who by her care 
and training shall arise to the contest in their 
generation. Helper of the brave, the noble, and 
the good; helper of the young, the weak, and 
the unstable ; of the ignorant, the erring, and the 
deluded; of the sick, the aged, and the friendless; 
of her family and of her household ; the helper, in 
ond word, of all who need help : shall those who 
have bisen marked out for such an honourable 
position, be satisfied with less than the ennobling 
title, help meet for mankind ? " 

"Mr Hervey, you have indeed made much of 
woman." 

" Those who would make less of her. Miss Har- 
court, rob her of the rightful dignity she holds by 
divine charter. It is they who make little of a 
woman who would persuade her thai ^\i% \e ^ ^x^^- 
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tore made only for flattering, vanity, and self- 
indnlgence, and hide from her all, of which an 
acconnt must be given, if she prove faithless to 
her trust, and desert it for the gratification and 
amusement of the passing hoar." 

" But," said Eleanor, sadly, "there are few equal 
to be what you have described ; I, at least, am not 
one." 

" Then you may be ; and it is a false humility 
which tempts the idea that any are not sufficient 
for the purpose to which their Creator designed 
them. If there were only their own strength to 
rely on, there might be cause, not for fear only, 
but for despair ; but for the duty has likewise 
been promised the grace, if only sought ; and who 
shall doubt the Maker's power to do according to 
His will ? Let the effort to fulfil the end for which 
each one was created — ^the glory of God-r-be but 
prayerfully and honestly made in the performance 
of every duty, to each and all, and woman shall 
find a plain path, whereon she may add to the 
number who have already proved that God's 
strength may be made perfect in weakness. To 
each he appoints a state of life to which He has 
been pleased to call them. We learn this as a 
childish truth, deeming the words, perhaps, but 
an infant's lesson, and yet the grey-haired man 
finds he has never been able to do more than his 
duty where a sovereign power has seen good to 
place him." 
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" I never thought of all this before, and begin to 
feel quite a new character. The worst is, I see no 
likeness in the mirror of truth you have held be- 
fore me." 

" Do not despair; if not now, the outlines I have 
drawn may be a portrait yet. There is nothing 
to prevent their becoming such ; you have only to 
follow present duty with the humbleness of a child 
that needs constant instruction. [Speak, Lord, 
for Thy servant heareth ; ' and to the sincerely 
repeated prayer, ^Lord, what wouldest Thou have 
me to do? * there will never be wanting 'a word be- 
hind thee, saying, This is the way, walk ye in it.* 
And, I may add, doing one's duty consists much 
less in doing extraordinary things, as in doing 
ordinary things as well as possible." 

There was silence for a few minutes, which was 
broken by Eleanor. 

** How good you are, Mr Hervey, to take so 
much pains with such a wayward person. If I 
ever improve, you and Adela will have all the 
credit." 

" Not so," he answered earnestly ; " we can but 
be the instruments of a higher power, which would 
lead all by loving mercy to their true good ; win- 
ning them to inquire of the Lord, and to follow 
Christ. An old divine has well expressed what 
this is in speaking of another woman of old whom 
we have not mentioned. His words are these : — 
* "Beheeca was said to go and inquire oi ^^ '\jat^. 
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Whither went she? From the place where He 
was not, to the place where He was? No. I, the 
Lord, fill heaven and earth. She went not from 
place to place, as it is not required to do in follow- 
ing Christ ; but she went from life to life, from 
manners to manners, from good to better, from 
grace to grace, and this is to follow Christ, the 
Lord of glory.'"* 

''Thank you; I shall try and remember that, 
and to understand these things better. But it is 
time for me to go in, and you have not answered 
my question, if you think I ought to propose leav- 
ing Holly Lodge?" 

" No, I do not ; at least not until you have tried 
again, whether you may not be less unsuited to 
the post than you suppose. One point on which 
you have won my mother's good opinion is, that 
you have gained Fox's esteem; and in other things 
I am inclined to believe the difficulty less want of 
capacity, than . Shall I finish?" 

"You need not," was the laughing answer; "I 
will complete the sentence conscientiously in my 
own mind, and if you advise another trial, will 
make it. You have been a good while alone, 
ma'am," added she, as they entered the drawing- 
room; " my walk has been longer than I intended, 
but the time passed quicker than I thought.** 

" Because you seldom give yourself the trouble 
to think. Miss Harcourt. Now you are come, be 
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80 good as to put Fox's rug straight, it has been 
disturbing him all the afternoon, poor fellow." 

"I wonder," said Eleanor, doing as she was 
requested, " that Fox, who is so strong-minded on 
some points, should be put out by such a trifle." 

" It is not a trifle to him ; he hasn't shut his 
eyes since you went, but has never taken them off 
the end of the rug, which was turned up. Why, 
Alfred, I looked out at the window not long ago, 
and thought, by the way in which you were speak- 
ing, you must be preaching a sermon." 

" I suppose my subject must have excited me, 
mother. I was instructing my wife and Miss Har- 
court on * the rights of woman.' " 

" It is quite unnecessary, as far as Miss Harcourt 
is concerned ; she has too great an idea of them 
already, I assure you." 

" My lecture wiU do no harm, ma'am, and is to 
be followed by a general reformation in woman's 
duties, beginning with account books, and ending, 
— ^let me think, — ^with Fox's rug." 

" Well, I hope it may. Miss Harcourt, if your 
head is not turned, perhaps you will give me my 
spectacles; my arm is too stiff to reach them myself." 

"I assure you, ma'am," answered the young 
lady addressed, and handing what was required, 
« it comes among my privileges to do as you wish." 

The old lady was mollified, and kissing her, 
Baidy ** I am often angry, my de^r ; and to-day I 
thizzlr mjr rheamatism is making me ^ei^ <!.xo^^*' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



S^taxm^ bg i\lt S^tu. 



" As a wild wave in the wide north sea. 
Green glimmering towards the summit, bears with all 
Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies 
Down on a bark, and overbears the bark. 
And him that hehns it." 

— IDTLLS or THS Kivo — TsiniTsov. 



TT7HEN, at the end of another week, Mr and Mrs 
^^ Hervey returned home, all parties looked 
hopefully to the future ; and in Eleanor's letters to 
Adela, through the spring and summer, there "was 
a happy, quiet tone, which gave the latter much 
comfort. She longed to see Eleanor again, but of 
this there appeared no chance for the present, as 
Mrs Hervey was not coming that year to pay a 
visit at the rectory ; and, after all, it was perhaps 
better that Eleanor should be left a while to work 
out her lesson without leaning too much on human 
sympathy and assistance. Mrs Hervey, with all 
her faults, was a good woman ; she was only one 
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of those who have been well described as ** crotchety 
Christians," not to be likened to a " palm-tree." 

Therefore Adela, as she had so often done before, 
trusted quietly for the future. She knew that it is 
sometimes both wisdom and "strength"to "sitstill" 
(Isaiah xxx. 7). In July Mr Edgerton took all the 
family back to their old haunts by the sea. He 
purposed remaining with them himself, as the 
place had now a new attraction for him, from an 
old nayal friend having lately gone to reside there. 
Captain Stevens was a bachelor, though not of an 
age to like being called old. He had, whilst on 
service, met with an accident which incapacitated 
him from following his profession, and having 
means enough to make himself comfortable, was, 
he said, " laid up in ordinary for his natural life." 
He had fixed his home close on the sea-shore, that 
he might be able from time to time to see his '' old 
lady," as he termed the vessel he had commanded, 
whenever her business might bring her that way 
on her sea path. George and Henry did not come 
home now till July, in consequence of being at a 
public school. Henry, whose love for the sea had 
increased instead of diminishing, became a great 
favourite with his father's friend, whose side he 
seldom left except for the company of the boatmen 
on the beach, among all of whom he lived on the 
terms of closest friendship, and Adela and the 
girls had very little of his company. 

Among all his seafaring acquaintances, however. 
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there were none with whom Henry was so intimate 
as with a family of the name of Heath, who lived 
in a small cottage which stood by itself on the 
beach, at the foot of the high cliffs, and so dose 
to the sea as hardly to be out of the Tea<5b of the 
waves, the heavy spray sometimes washing ahnost 
over it. It was farther from town than the 
quarter in which the greatest part of the fishing 
population resided, but the Heath family had oc- 
cupied it for many years, in fact ever since Tim 
had brought home a mistress for his house. Old 
as it was, they would probably not have been so 
comfortable elsewhere, and the fishing had always 
been profitable enough to keep them from want. 
The family consisted of Mr and Mrs Tim, a daugh- 
ter, and two sons who followed their father's call- 
ing, and accompanied him to sea. In partnership 
with some of their neighbours, they owned a large 
fishing-boat, which had been named " The Lovely 
Peggy," we believe in compliment to Mrs Tim, 
who had been introduced to the firm as a bride 
just at the time they were purchasing the new 
boat, which was henceforth to provide her with 
the necessaries of life. ** The Lovely Peggy " had 
always borne a lucky character, and her owners 
were known as industrious and enterprising men, 
who frequently went far for what they sought, and 
often stayed away many days, seldom returning 
empty-handed, having generally found a market 
for their fish elsewTaexe, ox «ji£Lwi%\j!Ckfe\«i^^^hich 
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kept nearer at home. In their shorter trips, 
Henry had often accompanied them, and under 
their apprenticeship he became expert in the man- 
agement of a boat. To his frequent entreaties to 
be taken on some of the deep-sea fishings Tim 
had always returned a sturdy refusal. The old 
man was too honest to lead him into mischief, 
and knew very well he would never obtain his 
£ather's consent, therefore Harry had for some 
time ceased to say anything about his favourite 
project. 

The month of August was drawing to a close, 
and with the last week came a good deal of what 
sailors term dirty weather; not actually stormy, but 
not fair, and a threatening of something worse 
blowing up. Adela and the girls, when walking 
on the parade, had found it more windy than was 
pleasant, but they loitered for some time, watching 
the fishing-boats that were launched from the 
beach one after another, with the receding tide. The 
morning, though blowing, was apparently not con- 
sidered unfavourable for the craft ; and as the sails 
were spread to catch the wind, which was fresh- 
ening more and more, the scene was at once pic- 
turesque and animated. 

Henry had not been seen since the early morn- 
ing ; but neither this, nor yet his non-appearance 
at the usual dinner hour, excited any surprise, as he 
was often all day with Captain Stevens ; and indeed 
Bometimes relished a, herring of Mi» Tlrav!^ ^^Os.- 
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ingy when out among the rocks in that direction 
crab-fishing, in which the young men liked well to 
assist him if not employed elsewhere. He had 
always been expected, when thus absent, to say 
where he was going; and Adela resolved to re- 
quest her father would speak to him about having 
failed to do so as usual, the more so as George, 
who was at home, did not seem in the least to 
know where his brother was, and had been unable 
to find him since breakfast. Mr Edgerton had 
gone for a long walk, and would not return till the 
evening. 

With each successive hour the wind rose, till 
the sea was crested with white waves, and broke 
more and more angrily on the shore. Adela drew 
her chair to the window to watch the fishing boats, 
many of which were then returning in the evident 
expectation of bad weather. Her mind was not 
quite at ease about the absentee, but she hoped at 
worst he might have gone with the Heaths for a 
few hours, as he had often done before, and that 
in common with others they would shortly return. 
She strained her eyes in vain to ascertain if any 
of the boats in sight carried the rigging of " The 
Lovely Peggy ; " and at last perceived that nearly 
all had returned, and were being hauled up by 
their owners to be made snug against an approach* 
ing gale. George had been down among the men 
on the beach, who told him they knew nothing of 
Henry; that "Tb© liOveYj ^^^^'' V^W««^ <^^ 
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many hoars, but they had not seen her go, and 
that even if her crew wished, it was not likely they 
could now get back with the wind that was at 
present blowing, and threatening to increase to a 
gale. They were not even in sight, and the sea- 
shore was becoming every hour more dangerous ; 
any boats out after that tide would have to run 
for shelter to some other harbour ; but with one 
exception, Tim's was the only boat not returned. 
Adela's anxiety increased, when George added, 
that he had been to Captain Steven's lodging, and 
found that he had accompanied Mr Edgerton in 
his walking expedition ; the servant said that Mr 
Henry was not with them, and neither before nor 
since had he been to the house. The only thing 
to be done, was to send George down to ascertain 
exactly from Mrs Tim where her husband was, 
and whether Henry was with him. She waited 
eagerly for his return, but he had some way to go, 
and before Mr Edgerton and Captain Stevens came 
in, her alarm was excessive. It was getting dusk, 
but not a sail was visible on the sheet of white 
foam which was in their view ; everything seemed 
to have sought and foimd shelter. The gentlemen 
shared her uneasiness, when George, who had run 
all the way, arrived with the intelligence that the 
Heaths had been among the first who left in the 
morning. The two Peggies, mother and daughter, 
had been washing at the back of the place, and 
had not Been them start. They had \v^^x^ TiCi- 
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thing of Henry that day, and as Tim was in- 
tending to stay out, thought he could not be with 
them, as she had often heard them refuse to allow 
him on such occasions to make one of the party; 
she had added, that when the gale rose they ex- 
pected the Peggy would have returned, and they 
might yet come, as there was still one other boat 
out also; but she hoped they would make for 
nearer shelter. It was evident, however, that the 
fisherman's wife was far from easy on the subject. 

Late as it was, Mr Edgerton and Captain Stevens 
at once agreed to take opposite routes along the 
coast, to the nearest ports which the boats were 
in the habit of frequenting, to ascertain if those 
missing had reached them. Mr Edgerton bade 
Adela rest tranquilly in the assurance that she 
should hear from him as soon as possible, and he 
hoped to say that their inquiries had been suc- 
cessful. 

She sat at the window gazing wistfully out, as 
long as a gleam of light remained ; then she rose, 
and speaking cheerfully to the girls, that they 
might not suspect her terror, sent them to bed, 
whither George soon followed, because, he said, 
the time would pass quicker, and to-morrow he 
supposed they should have all the party back 
early. Adela said she hoped so, or at all events 
during the day, and in this comfortable conviction 
his slumbers were speedy and sound. 

But rest came not loT\i\^ ^\'&\»^x \ ^TiV\s^v3cL'^^siait 
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hope of the boat still returning, and a desire to be 

on the spot if it shonld do so, she put on her 

bonnet and heavy shawl, and leaving the sleepers 

to the charge of their old and faithful attendant, 

she took the path that led along the shore to 

Tim's cottage, accompanied by Miss Flyn. They 

had much difficulty in keeping their feet from the 

violence of the wind, and were wet with spray 

before they reached the little house. A light gave 

notice that there were watchers within, and Mrs 

Heath herself opened the door, at the sound of 

the unwonted knock, expecting to hear news of 

her husband. She started to see who the visitors 
were. 

** It is a bad road, and a wild night for you. Miss 
Edgerton, and I know why you are come, but its 
myself hopes the boy is not with them that are on 
the sea to-night.'' 

Adela had no strength left to answer, but 
struggled into the little room, her dress damp 
with spray, and her face without a vestige of colour 
from anxiety. The kind-hearted woman hastened 
to take oflE her wet things, and dry them by the 
fire that was still burning on the hearth. 

** You mustn't take on so. Miss," continued Mrs 
Heath, forgetting her own fears at the sight of 
another's distress; ''I'll make bold to say they 
are safe in one of the other ports, and will all be 
here to-morrow ; though I have put a light in the 
window^ it*s not that I expect them, oiA^ m ^^'^'^ 
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they might come, to shew Tim there's his wife at 
least watching for him." 

Adela tried to smile; ''Mrs Heath, I thought 
you would let me come and watch with you, in 
case they should arrive ; and my father is gone to 
see if he can hear of them. But if I feel so, what 
must it be for you and Peggy ? You will think me 
very selfish." 

" Selfish, is it. Miss ! Those that live about 
here know better ; no, it's only what I used to be 
when I was a young woman, and first married to 
my Tim. Many and many is the night that I've 
sat to listen, and dreaded for the morning that 
might bring him a corpse to my door ; and when 
the boys first went it was nearly as bad, but Tim 
always laughed when he came back : * Peggy,' says 
he, ' you've but a poor heart, after all, and you've 
forgotten the sea can't drown any one without it's 
God's will it should do so.'" 

Adela felt that her trust, too, had been but small; 
but she still shuddered to hear the clanging surge 
on the beach, as each wave that broke shook the 
little cottage to its foundation, and the wind swept 
round it in eddies that seemed to threaten its ruin. 
Miss Flyn had been anxiously watching from the 
window, where the lamp was burning, and sud- 
denly exclaimed that some one was coming. It 
proved to be the coastguard, who had just come to 
his beat, and who had called to say that the last 
boat had arrived, onA. \ka.dL ^o\» \tl^wMcl ^iffiAulty. 
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It was impossible for any more to run in, as the 
tide had turned, and any vessel driven on shore 
while the gale lasted would be dashed to pieces. 
" The Lovely Peggy " had been seen before dark 
apparently making for another harbour, but it was 
thought she seemed in trouble ; the other crew had 
been unable to get within hail, but had remarked 
there seemed more people than usual in the boat ; 
whether one was a boy they could not tell. The 
rough sailor looked compassionately at the ladies, 
and promised to let them know if he heard any 
further news. The darkness passed slowly to the 
anxious watchers, and the grey light of morning re- 
vealed nothing but a wide waste of water and white 
foam, unbroken by a single sail. The little lamp had 
burnt downin its socket, and Adela, overpowered with 
&tigue, slept an uneasy sleep with her head resting 
on a chair beside her. Her bonnet had fallen back, 
and hung on her shoulders, and one tear was still 
stealing down her pale cheek. " She's a nice lady," 
said Mrs Tim, looking at her kindly, " and there's 
not many like her; but it's lucky she's not a 
fisherman's wife." 

As the morning advanced, the wind went down. 
George, who had heard where his sister was, came 
to say that there was no news of the absent party, 
and Adela, with many thanks for Mrs Heath's 
kindness, determined at once to return home. 
There was nothing to do but to wait. The day 
in>re away without tidings, but in ^\i^ ^-^^ism^ 
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came a messenger from Mr Edgerton, and a letter 
from Captain Stevens. They had heard nothing 
of the boat, but there was no cause for despair ; 
the gale had been exceedingly heavy, and the fish- 
ing boats had been scattered in all directions, to 
find shelter as best they could. From some of the 
ports two or three were missing, and the Peggy 
might still turn up further from home : Adela would 
now not be able to have any tidings for a day or 
two. 

She endeavoured to struggle against her own 
fears, that she might be all in all to those round 
her, and she sought where she had so often found 
it, strength to bear the suspense bravely. It had 
never been asked in vain, and the rest of the party 
little suspected the effort it cost her, as on the 
second morning, which was much calmer, she 
cheerfully proposed they should take a walk. The 
air had a beneficial effect, and she remained longer 
than she had at first thought possible. They were 
returning towards home, when their attention was 
attracted by a crowd upon^ the beach, composed 
chiefly of fishermen, who appeared to be examin- 
ing something that had been brought up with the 
tide. George proposed they should go and see 
what it was they were looking at, as there were 
often curious things washed on shore. On reach- 
ing the spot, he spoke to the man outside the ring, 
who was nearest him, and who, on turning round 
and recognising tYie ^«bx\»^> ^^\^> '"'^wi.^aiflcWfcer 
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not bring the lady here, sir." But Adela had 
heard the words; and quickened her step till she 
stood in the centre of the group. Upon the beach 
lay a piece of dark wood, which the last wave had 
cast up. It was the stem of a boat, and though 
partly broken, the word Peggy was still visible and 
entire. No one spoke ; the nights of watching and 
anxiety had left Adela little strength, a film came 
over her eyes as she gazed, and she would have 
fallen had not the coastguard who had seen her 
at Mrs Heath's, and was the personwho had spoken 
to George, caught her in his arms, and carried her 
out of the crowd up to Mr Edgerton's house. 



O'^kTi^C^o 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HB^isians of an alit Sailor. 

*' There be some things in this comedy of Pymmas and Thisbe fliatirin nsTcr 
please. Write me a prologue ; and let the prologue seem to say, We wUl do no 
harm, and Pyramus is not killed indeed." 

rpHE breaking of a grey and cloudy morning saw 
-*- her Majesty's ship Phoenix, thirty-two gnns, 
beating up on her way home from a foreign station 
to Spithead. Neither in her outward or homeward 
passage had she encountered such bad weather as 
in the preceding night, which had been one of 
storm, and during many hours she had been scud- 
ding under bare poles, before a fierce gale, and in 
sight of a lee shore. The danger was passed; and 
though there still remained the angry swellUig of 
a sea that had been lashed to fury by a tempest, 
there was nothing to impede her progress as she 
stood steadily on her course, with the wind, that 
still blew freshly, in her favour. 
The lieutenant 'WVio ^e^.^ qti n^^Ocl V^aA been 
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pacing the deck briskly for some time, contrasting 
rather unfavourably the dawning of the cheerless 
Dioming with that of the warmer climates from 
^hich they were returning. While thus occupied, 
loinething dark in the distance caught his eye, and 
sailing to a man with a telescope, he desired him 
M) see what it was. The sailor brought the glass 
;o bear in the direction pointed out, and it became 
evident that the object in question was a boat, the 
men in which were endeavouring to attract notice 
by hoisting signals of distress. " It's most likely, 
sir," said the man, " one of the fishing-boats from 
somewhere here on the coast; they must have 
been got caught in the gale last night, and have 
probably sprung a leak. Shall I call the captain?" 
Receiving an answer in the afltonative, he pro- 
ceeded below, and before many minutes elapsed, 
the commander had reached the deck, and satisfied 
himself of the statement made. "We must bring 
her round, sir, and fetch the poor fellows. It must 
never be said the good ship Phoenix passed any in 
distress without helping them ; pipe up the hands, 
Mr Watson, and let a boat be sent at once to take 
them in. Mr Hervey, you will see that it is done 
as soon as possible." 

Before long the Phoenix might have been ob- 
served bearing down on another tack, and a boat, 
manned by strong and willing rowers, was strug- 
gling through the suUenly-heaving sea, in the 
direction ol thoae who needed asBistanfi^. ^\i!^\t 
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progress was anxiously watched by those on board 
the frigate, who distinguished with the glass that 
the crew of the boat consisted of four men. There 
was also a large dark object laid carefully in the 
stem, the nature of which they were unable to 
conjecture. As the men from the Phoenix ap* 
proached, it appeared as if they saw some reason 
for haste, their efforts were redoubled, and they 
soon floated alongside of those they were sent to 
save. Before any one stirred, the dark bundle 
which had been observed was raised, and carefully 
placed in the other boat; the mep then followed, 
and before they had got far on their return, the 
fishing boat was seen to disappear entirely from 
the place she had so lately occupied. 

A hearty cheer burst from the men on board the 
vessel as they came alongside, which was returned 
by the boat's crew ; and the lieutenant who leant 
over to watch them perceived that the object which 
had excited curiosity was the body of a young boy, 
which had been wrapped in one of the torn sails. 
The men who stepped on deck were hardy-looking, 
weather-beaten fishermen. 

"We've got them, sir," said one of the men 
in the boat approaching; " but they'd have been 
in Davy's locker in another half-hour, and it 
was a mercy they were seen. There's a young 
chap, too, with them, that has run away from home 
to take his first cruise, and the sooner the doctor 

SB a touch at YmcL, 1 t\mi5., Hixa V^^^^r . He's 
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got more roughly handled than he*8 used to ; and 
there are sore hearts for him somewhere, 1*11 be 
bound, this morning." 

Bonald Hervey, for it was indeed he, advanced 
to the fore part of the vessel, where the men were 
collected ; they made way for him, and in a few 
seconds he stood by the torn sail, uttering an 
exclamation of surprise, as he recognised the 
apparently lifeless form of Harry Edgerton. 

The sailors, whose sympathy had been already 
excited by the story they had been hearing from 
Tim, shewed redoubled interest when they found 
that the lad, whose pluck they had been admiring, 
was known to their ofl&cer, who was a universal 
favourite on board. The most careful nurses 
could not have carried him below with greater 
tenderness, to the lieutenant's cabin. And had 
their own lives been at stake, there could not have 
been more anxiety to make the surgeon aware that 
his presence was desired without delay. 

But it was long before all the care bestowed 
could restore warmth and animation to the child's 
frame ; and Tim, with tears on his weather-beaten 
cheeks, wrung his hands in an agony, to think of 
Master Henry being dead, and of the distress of 
every one at home. It appeared from his story, 
that when they launched the boat the morning 
before, they had no idea of his being there. Aware 
that Tim would never consent to take him, and 
yet determined to go, he had contrived to hide 
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himself among some of the large nets which were 
piled at one end, and it was not till they were well 
out at sea that Harry had laughingly crept out of 
his hiding-place, and told Tim he had come in 
spite of him. The wind was then freshening to a 
gale, and the old man was anxious on all accounts 
to return at once. The others, however, would not 
agree, until the increasing storm had made it im- 
possible to do so. They beat about the whole night, 
but sprung a leak, and it had required every exer- 
tion to keep themselves afloat. Harry had through- 
out worked as hard as any one, but the child's 
strength at last gave way ; he had also received a 
blow on the head, and about an hour before they 
had been received by the Phoenix, he had sunk to 
the bottom of the boat, exhausted with fatigue and 
exposure, to which his frame was unaccustomed. 
They had wrapped him in a sail, and expected they 
must shortly all go down together, when, with feel- 
ings they could not describe, they perceived their 
signals were answered from the frigate, and that a 
boat had been despatched to their rescue. 

They were, however, rejoiced to find that later 
in the day Harry gave symptoms of recovery, 
though he lay in a deep and heavy sleep, moving 
uneasily from side to side, without any conscions- 
ness of where he was. Bonald could not have 
watched him with greater anxiety had he been 
his own brother; and when they anchored the next 
morning, he requested and obtained leave to go 
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on shore at once to one of the hotels. Harry was 
still in a state of stupor, bat was, the surgeon said, 
not in danger, and would recover sooner if re- 
moved. The first boat, therefore, that left the ship 
carried Lieutenant Hervey and his charge to land, 
and later in the day ^the crew of " The Lovely 
Peggy " were brought on shore also, not without 
a subscription having been got up by the brave 
fellows of the Phcenixy to assist them in buying a 
new boat, and getting home. This they were 
anxious at once to do, that they might carry news 
of their being in safety to those who would sup- 
pose they were lost. Eonald wrote by post and 
also by them, to assure the Edgertons of Harry's 
well-doing, and that he hoped that in a few days he 
would be able to bear the journey home. 

The joy of aU parties may be imagined when 
Bonald's letter, which was the first news of the 
missing boat, arrived ; and Mr Edgerton, who had 
come back the night before from his unavailing 
search, at once set out for Portsmouth.'* In the 
course of the day, after he left, it was known 
through the place that the lost fishermen had 
returned to their homes ; and Mrs Heath came up 
to bring the letter and news of which Tim had 
been the bearer. The good woman, albeit a fisher- 
man's wife, had evidently been crying for joy at 
the safety of her husband and sons, whom she had 
given up for lost, when the piece of the Peggy had 
come on shore. The next day, Adela walked down 
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to the little cottage to see Tim, who, it appeared, 
had been afraid to deliver the message himself, for 
fear of the blame which might be laid to him for 
having Henry with them. Bonald had, however, 
taken care to state what had occurred, so as to 
exonerate the fishermen, and also added, that 
though, of conrse, Harry's conduct was not to be 
defended, yet as he had sufiEered so much already, 
and was very weak, he hoped his fault might be 
forgiven, in the thankfulness for his safety. Adela 
felt that to look on his merry face again would 
make amends for all she had undergone during 
the last few days. 

She could scarcely believe the path along which 
she walked, or the house itself to be the same, as 
she remembered on that night of terror. The 
waves were washing against the cliff with their 
accustomed gentle murmuring; the sun shone 
brightly on the blue waters, and the little boats 
were dotting the surface of the summer sea, as if 
there were no such thing as the danger they had 
so lately witnessed. Tim was standing at the 
door when Adela reached the cottage, and taking 
off his cap, he led the way in, and put a chair for 
the lady in silence ; he could not speak, and she 
saw he was waiting for her to begin the con- 
versation. 

" Tim," said she kindly, " you must not think 

we can be angry at 'what was not your fault. Mr 

Hervey has told u» exa»e,W^ Vo^w V^ \^>q»:^[^rra&. 
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and I came here to-day to tell you how thankful 
we feel in our joy for master Harry, that you too 
have all reached home safely." 

''It is indeed a mercy, lady, and we cannot be 
too thankful for it, though the old boat's gone. 
But it was having the boy with us, and knowing 
how you'd be feeling, that made it all the worse 
for me ; and when I saw him lifted up the ship's 
side, dead-like as it seemed, I thought I could never 
bear to come home again, and see you all, if he 
died there." 

. " You forget, Tim, again, that we knew you 
could not help it; and if your wife has been telling 
you what a coward I was, when we sat in your 
little room the night of the storm, you must re- 
member that if I was a poor body, it was my first 
time of being tried." 

'' I know, ma'am, and I reckon it is b, trial to 
have an aching heart, when the wind blows, for 
those who are away. My Peggy there knows that 
too, but she's learnt there is one who is greater 
than the storm, and has often brought us back 
safe. Master Harry would make a fine sailor, 
Miss ; he worked as hard as any of us, and when 
we were in despair that the water came in so, he 
kept saying, * Bale away, boys, no fear, Tim ; bale 
away, we went well over that wave ; there, we're 
not drowned yet, very near though ;' and then he'd 
gay, * If I were you, Tim, I wouldn't care a bit ; it's 
onlj wbea I think of those at Idome \^<d»\k \ i^^ 
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afraid, because I've done wrong, yon see ; but if 
ever we get back, I'll behave better to them all ; 
only I should like to be in a good ship such a night 
as this, and see her cutting along. Hurrah, boys ! 
I see a sail, we shall be saved yet.' But poor 
fellow he never knew how we got on shore after 
all, for when they took us up he was all stiff and 
cold, and I thought we should never hear his voice 
again.*' 

"You were mercifully preserved," said Adela, 
" and I hope master Henry may not suffer much 
more from his foolishness, and that the blow on 
his head may not prove of consequence." 

" I hope not. Miss ; he was doing well when we 
left; it's a brave heart. Miss Edgerton, and I'd 
gladly be young once more, to see the day when 
I might serve under the flag of 'Admiral Edgerton.' 
Do you know, ma'am, I'd almost fancy it was the 
Almighty sent His angel with us, for Master 
Harry's spirit certainly helped to save us all." 

" Eather say it was providence over-ruling evil 
for good, Tim; and pray do not make Master 
Henry think himself an angel when he had been 
doing so very wrong." 

** Well, well. Miss, whichever way you like to 
say it ; but many's the night I've seen the angels 
flying over the waves, and helping them that 
wanted help." 

Tim's always sajdng. Miss," rejoined bis wife, 
'' bow he's seen ttie «ijx%'5i\^ wi\i ^H* ^^'^n "^ ^soifi 
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Bay I've met with many others who ever saw 
them." 

** I've seen them, woman, for all that," was the 
old man's answer, '' and, leastways, there is no 
one can say they were not there ; just gliding like 
on the crests of the waves, with wings as white as 
silver wings, as might be smoothing of the sea. 
Maybe you'll think next, Peggy," he added, lower- 
ing his voice, *' I didn't see the ghost I was talking 
to you of the other day." 

" Nay, man, you know best," said Mrs Heath, 
who looked as if the subject of ghosts was not 
much to her mind. Her husband's superstitious 
feeling about spirits in general was no new thing 
to his family, nor indeed to any of his comrades. 

"You'd perhaps not believe it, Miss, but it was 
when I was a young man, on board one of the 
King's ships ; there was one of our messmates 
that was drowned, and one night in my watch, — a 
fine moon there was, so that I could see quite 
distinct, you know, — I saw Joe Watt's ghost stand- 
ing before me, as plainly as I see you sitting in 
that chair ; and there's Peggy here, who wasn't 
there, wants to make out I was sleeping and dream- 
ing ! as if any sailor ever slept on his watch ; but 
that's all she knows of a man-of-war." 

** And what did the ghost say ?" said Adela, who 
saw it was of no use to contradict the old man. 

" That's just what always vexes me to think of, 
ItiBs, bow I lost it adl. I was just gom^ \)0 ^^^%Nl^ 
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and ask civil like what Joe was wishing, and if I 
could do anything to make his mind easy, when 
that lubber Sam Jones sings out (he declares be 
didn't see anything, you see), but he sings out, 
* You haven't a piece of quid in your pocket, old 
chap, to spare;' and with that, before I could 
answer, the ghost says, quite sorrowful, * I wish I 
had, though,' and disappeared under a big wave. 
You see it was natural it should speak when spoken 
to, as it thought, and maybe mightn't say more 
than a few words ; but it never came again." 

" I suppose, then, it had nothing very particular 
to tell you, Tim, and was only paying a friendly 
visit," said Adela, who did not like to confess how 
much she incUned to the heretical view of Tim's 
visions ; and with a promise to send George down 
to say when Henry was come, she took her way 
homewards, musing on the many causes of thank- 
fulness they all had, and occasionally of the spirits 
of whose visits to the old man's watery world she 
had just been hearing. 

Mr Edgerton, on his arrival at Plymouth, had 
the pleasure of finding Henry so much recovered 
that they were able to fix a near day for their 
return home, where he was most anxious to be 
again. His dread had been very great at the idea 
of meeting his father, after what had occurred; 
but when Mr Edgerton saw the state of weakness 
to which he had been reduced, he refrained from 
speaking on tiae s\xb^ec\»^ "V^e^QiA ^xi ^?l^^^^<»i 
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of gratitude for his safety ; and he delayed till a 
more fitting time pointing out seriously to Henry 
how much he had been to blame, though the boy 
was 80 deeply conscious of his fault that severity 
appeared unnecessary. Best and nursing was 
evidently all that were required to bring him 
round, and by the end of the week they reached 
home in safety, to Adela's great joy and satisfac- 
tion. She tenderly kissed Harry's pale and be- 
seeching face, and at once bestowed what he felt 
was wanting to make him well again, her forgive- 
ness and forgetfulness of what had passed. For 
some days he continued very weak, and she kept 
him quietly in his own room, where they came by 
turns to talk to and amuse him. 

In the mean time, pending his complete re- 
covery, Mr Edgerton held deep consultation with 
Captain Stevens as to what was the best course to 
pursue. 

You can't help yourself," said that gentleman; 

the boy's fit for a sailor, and nothing else. Send 
him a voyage as middy, and when he comes back, 
he'll either be sick and cured of his fancies, or 
he'll be an out-and-out tar, that will make his way 
anywhere, on any wooden plank that swims." 

** But it seems such a throwing away of pros- 
pecis« In my own profession, there are those 
who would help Harry for his father's sake. I 
have interest at the bar, and none in the navy." 

" Yon'U get no good, believe me, o\A oi \Jaa»\»\^^ 



it 
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at present by keeping him on shore ; besides, yon 
have another son for the law." 

"No; I have other views for him. An uncle of 
mine, who has a very large iron concern in the 
midland counties, has promised to take George, 
and eventually to make over the business to him, 
as he has no son. The offer is far too good to be 
refused ; Henry was to be the barrister." 

" You'll fail, Edgerton, if you will not bend to 
what you cannot help ; and some years hence you 
may find yourself the father of a Q. G. in a first- 
rate gown and wig, but not of a good lawyer. You 
can order the curls, but not the wisdom. You had 
better make the best of what nature has given you, 
a brave sailor, of whom you will be proud when he 
serves his country under the flag that has ' braved 
the battle and the breeze.' " 

" You are enthusiastic, Stevens, and think that 
every one must get on because you did so ; but I 
have, as I said, no interest, and not by any means 
a large fortune." 

" But other people may have what you have not 
Now, I'll tell what, you don't want a middy for 
your son, that's plain, and I should like nothing 
better. Let Harry go to sea, and I will engage he 
shall not run aground in a hurry as long as I have 
a friend or a purse ; and I'll leave him, besides, 
more when I die, than, I daresay, he wotQd ever 
make by his gown and wig. Is it a bargain ? " 

" I suppose it m\i^\. "be, oTiV-^ Wi^x^^SLa Sj^^akft 
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advantage of such a generous offer ; and, besides, 
it will be very like rewarding Henry for particu- 
larly bad behaviour." 

** It may be better, certainly, to say nothing to 
him about the plans for his going to sea just at 
present; he may return to school for another few 
months, and have time to prove his regret by 
steady conduct ; as to the future, you need say no 
more. I am pleasing myself in adopting Harry, 
though it will be as well to tell him nothing of 
this, as it is good for a youth to depend on his own 
exertions in a profession more than on aid from 
others. How is he getting on, and when shall we 
see him among us again ? " 

"Very soon ; he is already well enough to come 
down, and, I believe, is to do so to-morrow. He 
will be delighted if you will pay him a visit." 

Harry's return to the family party was a jubilee 
to all. He had been absent from the merry tea- 
table very nearly a fortnight; and only looked 
pale enough to be interesting on this his first 
appearance. He was treated like the "Prodigal; " 
for Adela and her father alike looked at him with 
the same feeling : " This my son was dead, and is 
alive again; he was lost and is found," Luke 
XV. 24. Even Mr Edgerton forgave his sailor boy. 

It was not long before Captain Stevens called, 
when he heard that Henry was down stairs again. 
The others were out walking, and he was sitting 
alone at Hhe window watching the \>o^\»^) ^iJ^sciQi^^ 
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all of which he knew by sight, as well as who their 
owners were. 

"Well, Henry," said his father's friend, "have 
you had enough of a storm ? Do you think you 
shall ever wish to make a second voyage ?" 

'' I should like to make many more, if I might, 
sir; and was thinking of asking you to beg my 
father to allow me to do so." 

'^ I might, perhaps, but for one thing ; because 
I have been a sailor myself, and know what it is 
to be fond of the sea. But it would never do for 
a sailor to run off without leave whenever he 
chose." 

Harry looked ashamed. " Indeed, sir, you 
would never find me deserting my ship." 

'' I cannot tell ; you think not, because you wish 
to go to sea, and fancy you should like it. As long 
as you did, it would be very well ; but how am I 
to be sure that if you changed your mind you 
would not be off at once ? People who only stay 
when they are pleased, and not because it is right, 
are not to be depended on ; and England requires 
sailors, Harry, who will not only follow their 
fancies, but do their duty." 

The boy coloured. " I do not like to promise, 
because, as I did so wrong, you might not think 
anything of it if I did ; but if you knew how sorry 
I feel, you would believe me when I say, I shall 
never run away again." 
''I hope not," saiSi \ii^ \nBiA ^sf^:^)^^^ hot 
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kindly ; ** and let what has happened be a lesson 
to you through life, to pause before doing what 
you very much wish, and consider if it is also 
right. Sometimes the two go together, and then 
we may be both safe and happy ; but if right is on 
one side, and liking on the other, be sure no oue 
who hesitates between the two, or who follows 
impulse without consideration, is to be depended 
on for good." 

Harry was not ungrateful for the kindness with 
which he had been treated by aU, and the danger 
from which he had escaped made a deep impres- 
sion upon him. On the foUowing Sunday, it was 
intimated that among the worshippers in God's 
house, were some who, having been mercifully pre- 
served from death, desired to return thanks for the 
same ; and many looks were directed to the spot 
where, among the weU known faces of the crew be- 
longing to " The Lovely Peggy," there knelt beside 
the rugged form of old Tim, the boyish figure, 
which, with those his weather-beaten companions, 
returned praises and thanksgiving for the late 
mercies which had been vouchsafed to them. 

Eonald Hervey carried a full account of all that 
had passed to Holly Lodge, whither he soon went; 
and though Adela's letters had already given all 
the particulars, it was doubly interesting to hear 
them again from one who had had so active a 
share in the transaction. During the lieutenant's 
stay, he teceived a, letter from &am. El^^^^I) \!&l^ 
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younger of Tim's two sons, begging for his interest 
in getting a berth for him on board his ship, as he 
was determined to give up fishing, and go to sea 
with the gentleman. Eonald, who knew that he 
was made of good stuff, did as requested, and soon 
had the pleasure of returning a favourable answer* 
The Phoenix having only come home with a colonial 
governor, was in a few weeks to return to her former 
station. 

This time Eonald spent partly at Holly Lodge, 
and partly with his brother. If one thing surprised 
him more than another, it was to find the improved 
state of things at his mother's. There was seldom 
now a word of difference between herself and her 
companion, and he beheld Eleanor patiently play- 
ing at whist, with an attention and skill he had 
never supposed it possible for her to attain. Al- 
together he reported at the Eectory that "fiur 
weather had set in at HoUy Lodge." 

There was, however, grief in store for the 
Herveys ; and before the end of another year, 
Mrs Hervey mourned for the loss of her gentle 
daughter-in-law, who sunk under a few days severe 
illness, which she had no strength to bear. Mr 
Hervey brought his little motherless girl to Holly 
Lodge, as a better place for her than the lonely 
Eectory ; and the old lady was glad to have her 
only grandchild under her roof. Her house, 
therefore, became Amy's home, the child accom- 
modating hersett to tti^ (i\i"Kii%<i m\3a.\JcL^ {ability of 
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her age, and she was soon perfectly happy with 
"grandmamma," "dear Pox," and "Aunt Elea- 
nor," who a year ago would have thought the 
trouble imposed upon her by the presence of a 
child not to be borne. That time, however, had 
gone past ; she was daily seeking more and more 
for strength to fulfil her duties with all humility 
and love, and the result was apparent in Jier own 
increasing peace and quietude, and in the sun- 
shine she was beginning to throw round Mrs 
Hervey's existence. Her heart warmed towards 
the little girl as she remembered how the same lot 
had once been her own; and as the tiny hand 
clasped hers, she became aware that, for a time at 
least, a greater matter than she had yet been en- 
trusted with was committed to her charge, and 
she made it an unceasing prayer that she might 
not again be found unworthy. 

Her days were now fully occupied. She had 
given her attention to the housekeeping difficulties 
with success, and domestic affairs always engaged 
her for a while after breakfast, at which she pre- 
sided. A couple of hours were then given to writ- 
ing any letters Mrs Hervey made over to her, hear- 
ing Amy read, and doing anything that seemed to 
claim imixiediate attention. She now made it a 
rule, if fine, to walk with the child an hour before 
her dinner, instead of sending her out twice with 
the servant. After luncheon came a drive with 
the old ladj, and on their return, slie ^euet^^V^^ 
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a little time to herself before dinner, which, with 
an hour secured in the morning by early rising, 
was all she allowed herself to consider her own. 
After dinner there was play, talk, and work, till 
Amy went to bed, and then Eleanor generally read 
aloud, which she did both easily and well. From 
these evening readings she learnt mnch, as Mrs 
Hervey, who was clever and well-informed, had 
always many remarks to make. When need was, 
she played at whist, and occasionally their soli- 
tude was enlivened by really agreeable friends. 
Eleanor had long ceased to reckon days and weeks, 
or to consider herself unhappy, and she was par- 
ticularly pleased at having suceeded in getting her 
bills and house accounts quite under control 
The results had been made manifest whilst Mr 
Hervey was staying with them at Christmas. He 
was raising a subscription for enlarging his schools, 
and one day, when stating particulars, Eleanor 
produced rather a considerable sum to be applied 
for that purpose. 

" It is not mine,'* said she, " it is Mrs Hervey'B 
money which I was desired to give." 

"I assure you" said his mother, in answer to 
her son's look, *' I do not consider it mine at all; 
it was quite Eleanor's to bestow as she likes." 

"What am I to understand?" said Mr Hervey, 
" the money belongs to no one, and is there; I give 
up, will any one solve the riddle?" 

" Simply, Mr Tiersr^^,'' ^^\^'^'eiW5kSst^ " ^e have 
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managed the cook, and therefore the housekeeping 
is less expensive.'* 

" Oh you have been retrenching." 

** Not at all. I hope you have not been starved 
since you came ? We have the same as usual, but 
it costs less ; we have only managed better, as you 
once advised me to do." 

" I remember ; and was the kitchen queen very 
hard to deal with at first ?" 

^' Bather so, and I confess I was much afraid of 
her; but armed with full powers, I one day ap- 
peared in her territory, and made known niy in- 
tention of doing so every morning." 

" I should like to have witnessed your intrepidity. 
What did the lady say ?" 

"That she had never in her life been accustomed 
to such a thing, and that if we thought she had 
been stealing she had better go at once. But Mrs 
Hervey had told me what to say, that of course 
she could go or stay as she liked ; but I was 
following her mistress' directions, and should 
continue to do so. My being there was no reflec- 
tion on her honesty, and that only those who had 
anything to conceal objected to receiving their 
orders in the right place. So finding there was 
no help for it, she submited, though she was very 
sullen for some days." 

"And did you find her out in dishonesty ?" 

"No, not actual dishonesty, but great waste, 
and a Yery untbnfty way of going on. ^\^ ^^H^iisi 
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the new plans, the bills were always very mnch 
less every week, thongh we keep the same kind of 
table as before ; and half the sum was on the book 
of cook's sundries, which I had never been able to 
understand." 

" Then this is some of the money?" 

" Yes; Mrs Hervey told me to put all saved into 
a purse for charitable purposes, which I might 
employ as it was wanted. You see the gift is not 
mine." 

" At least," said he, " a present between you; I 
really congratulale you on the conquest of so for- 
midable a person as Mrs Cook, and myself also on 
getting BO much to help my schools." 

One of Eleanor's greatest pleasures at this time, 
and indeed ever after, was hearing from and writ- 
ing to her brother. Changes had taken place in 
his life ; he had been obliged to take a long holi- 
day to recruit his health, which had suffered from 
over- work, and he had made use of the time, to 
seek out his old friend Edward Vernon, with 
whom he spent many months, gaining health with- 
out being quite idle. He was now on the point of 
returning with renewed strength; but to a different 
field of usefulness, and accompanied by a wife, 
with whom he hoped to make a home in his new 
sphere of labour. Eleanor judged from her sister's 
letters that she was fitted to make John happy, 
which was quite enough to ensure her love and 
affection for tlae ie\a\^N^ ^<& ^^^tsi<^\ \x^ \^^^ 80 
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little chance of knowing except by name. And so 
time wore on. Mrs Hervey never talked now of 
changing her companion, who on her side did not 
perceive the additional wrinkles which furrowed 
the old lady's brow. 

When Amy had been with them about fifteen 
months, they paid a visit to the rectory, and Adela 
and Eleanor met for the first time since the latter 
had gone to live with Mrs Hervey. The weeks 
thus spent together afforded unspeakable pleasure, 
and there was much to tell of the past which 
could not be conveyed by letter. The current of 
Eleanor's life was each year becoming more tran- 
quil and happy, and with the Edgertons the time 
had passed without any very marked event, save 
that Harry was gone on his second voyage, and 
wrote word he was ** quite jolly." The little girls 
were growing rapidly out of children into woman- 
hood, and there was already a talk of the time 
when George should go to his uncle's. 

Young Mrs Hervey was indeed missed at the 
rectory; but still having both Eleanor and Amy 
with her, prevented much of the sadness which the 
visit would otherwise have had for the old lady ; 
and when the world saw the whole party together, 
it looked wise, and said, how easy it was to foresee 
that in due time Mr Hervey would marry his 
mother's handsome companion. The world is 
sometimes right; but is also, as in this case, 
frequently wrong. When wintei Aie^ U'^^x^'^^x^ 
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Hervey began to long for her own fireside, and 
they returned home to resume the quiet life whioh 
had become habitual to all. Mr Hervey eame 
occasionally to see his mother and little girl, and 
his visits were always a pleasure to Eleanor, to 
whom he had shewn himself bo true a friend. 




CHAPTER XVIIL 



P0to mwf^ <^iat»i C^om to tj^g |^0rir? 



" A man's mind is aometimes wont to tell him more than seren watchmen that 
Bit above in a high tow«r." — Boolbsiastious zxzyii. 14. 



AS Amy grew older, she became more and more 
of a companion to Eleanor ; and many days 
when her grandmother could not go out, they used 
to take long walks together. These were enjoyed 
by both ; and were often into Hastings either for 
business or pleasure. They had been there one 
day, and were just returning home, when Eleanor 
remembered that Mrs Hervey had expressed a wish 
to have a particular kind of wool for her knitting, 
which was to be had p,t ,a library, with which was 
combined a department for working materials, and 
a sort of fancy repository. Thither they went; 
but the woman was busy attending to some 
customers who were not easily suited, and they 
had to wait for some time, during which Eleanor 
looked at the different articles lymg^\>ou\»\Xi^ ^^'$. 
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Some drawings on the counter attractedher atten- 
tion from an air of familiarity about them, for which 
she could only account by supposing they had been 
copied from the same originals that she had once 
employed; but on looking closer she was con- 
vinced that not only had she seen them before, but 
that they were some of her own, and stooping down 
she soon detected the E. H. which she was in the 
habit of putting to her water-colour sketches. 
There was no doubt they were hers, and she knew 
both Mrs Harcourt and Juliana had some in their 
possession ; but how came they there ? The 
mistress of the shop, in reply to the inquiry made, 
said they had been brought by a young girl, who 
was a stranger to her, and had asked permission 
to leave them, in the hopes of their being sold, 
giving an address, but no name. As she seemed 
very anxious about it, the woman had consented 
to let them remain on commission, and the girl 
had said she would call again. The price fixed 
was very small, and Eleanor bought the two with- 
out any remark as to having seen them before; 
and with Amy carrying the wool, they returned 
home. The child was surprised that aunt Eleanor 
was so silent all the way ; she did not know the 
mysterious influence which the paper parcel in her 
hand exerted over her. 

Her first feeling had been one of indignation 
that the drawings should have been so little prized 
by those to wlioia ttie^ '\i^oTL^<b\\ Xsvs^ "Cck^ T&sst% 
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she reflected, the more she became aware of the 
self-pride which was governing her thoughts in 
defiance of her better sense. The few shillings 
asked bad evidently been an object of anxiety to 
those who offered the sketches for sale, and she 
could not conceal the inference that arose, of Mrs 
Harcourt and Juliana's being in Hastings, and 
what was more, in distress. She had heard no- 
thing of them since leaving London ; it was pro- 
bably the same with them regarding what had 
become of herself, and they could have no idea of 
her being anywhere in the neighbourhood, or better 
off than themselves. With the latter consideration 
the old spirit arose, and dwelt with pleasure on it. 
They could not know that she had suspected their 
requiring help, and would not look for it from her. 
When she had been left without knowing where to 
torn, there had been, she understood, a sufficiency 
for them which she had not shared in. It could be 
no business of hers to inquire into their present 
circumstances, and as it was, she had helped them 
by buying the drawings. No wonder Amy thought 
her companion silent, for she scarcely spoke till 
they reached the gate of Holly Lodge. 

She had considered the subject dismissed, but this 
wtLB far from being the case. In old times it 
v^ould have been easy to think no more about it ; 
bat the day when the evil spirit reigned undis- 
turbed was past, and the thought perpetually 
reeaired, as ahe looked round on tVie (^otcAotNi'^ ^^ 
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still enjoyed, that there were some claiming 
relationship with her, in distress, she could not 
douht, it might he in actual poverty. Then again 
arose the question. Could she help them ? She 
had not much to give away, and tried to convince 
herself it was not incumbent on her to offer relief, 
which would be at best considered small, and wag 
not asked for. U it was not a duty, how was it 
that her mind could not return to its rest ? How 
was it that at night her prayers seemed to have 
lost their usual fervency ? 

A little book, with daily texts, given her by Mrs 
Hervey lay on her dressing table, and the morning 
after her walk into Hastings, of which we have 
been speaking, she took it up as was her custom 
before leaving her room ; and at the day of the 
month to which she turned, found these words :— 

** I forgave thee all that debt, beoanse thou deairedst me: 
shouldest not thou also have had compassion on thy feUow-^errast^ 
even as I had pity on thee/* — Matthew xviii. 82, 88. 

There was food for thought, and Eleanor still stood 
with the book in her hand, when she was roused 
by the arrival of Amy and Fox, to inquire whether 
she was coming down, as Mrs Hervey was ready 
for breakfast, and waiting for her. She went at 
once and fulfilled her morning duties, with the 
cheerfulness and animation natural to her; and 
when they were finished, there being no letters to 
write, she asked Mrs Hervey to spare her for the 
rest of the moTOmft, «k» ^^ ^^^ N^ ^ \s^ 
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Hastings, and make inqniries after an acquaint- 
anee, who she thought was there. The old lady 
begged her to take the carriage ; bnt -Eleanor had 
more than one reason for declining, and said she 
hoped to be back in time for the afternoon drive. 

Amy and her four-footed friend were surprised 
to find they were to stay at home, and play in the 
garden instead of walking. The arrangement did 
not please them, and the pair gazed disconsolately 
through the gate at '' aunt Eleanor " walking 
briskly off, whilst they were left behind to amuse 
themselves as they could. 

Excitement of mind added such activity to 
Eleanor's step, that Hastings was reached in a 
niueh shorter time than usual. She went first to 
the library to ask for the address given by the girl, 
who had, it appeared, called after she had left, and 
etXLpressed great pleasure at finding that the draw- 
ings had been sold. Having obtained the necessary 
information, she set out on her search, which led 
to a small house, in a back part of the town, where 
Bhe had seldom been. A baker's shop occupied 
the lower part, and Eleanor inquired of the woman 
standing behind the counter, if any one of the 
name of Harcourt lived there ? 

The person thus addressed looked curiously at 
her, as though wondering what her business might 
be, and replied, that two ladies, her lodgers on the 
first floor, must be the people asked for. Eleanor 
inquired if they had been there lon^^l '' Qrs^ 
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about a fortnight/' was the answer, they seemed 
very poor, and the elder of the two seldom went 
out. If the lady would walk up, and knock at the 
door facing her, she would find them both within. 

Ascending as desired the little wooden staircase 
which creaked under her weight, she knocked 
and waited for some minutes before any one 
answered. The door was then opened by a young 
girl, who at once exclaimed, " Eleanor ! " It was 
indeed Juliana, no longer the child that we first 
knew her. She at least had had no share in any 
bitterness or unkindness of the past, and turning 
round to look into the room, she said cheerfully, 
" Mama, after aU, here is Eleanor come'to see us." 

" Who ?'* answered a well-known voice. " I do 
not want to see any one, Juliana ; do not let 
her come in, I am ill, and cannot be disturbed;" 
But Eleanor had by this time entered; she feared if 
she listened longer, her good feelings and intentions 
might vanish, and she now advanced, forcing her- 
self to say kindly, 

**Not too ill, I hope, to see such an old ac- 
quaintance ; surely, Mrs Harcourt, you will admit 
Eleanor ; " and without noticing the ungracious 
manner in which she was received, she took the seat 
oflfered her by Juliana, who was evidently distressed, 
and really glad to see her, although meeting again 
in such altered circumstances." 

The room was very small, and the furniture 
both scanty and dirly \ ^» ^loot \iaM Q^^^t^^^^&isti^ 
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8 view into an adjoining one, which was smaller 
still, only just holding the bed, and what was 
absolutely required. The appearance of every- 
thing was miserable, and Eleanor could hardly 
believe that it was the Mrs Harcourt she had 
known, who sat before a wretched fire in a shawl 
and dress as old and faded as they could well be. 
It was painful to hear her angry replies as Eleanor 
kindly tried to lead the conversation, by telling 
Juliana she had only heard the day before of their 
being in the place, or she should have come to 
see them sooner. 

" I'm sure I wonder you take the trouble," chimed 
in Mrs Harcourt, ** now we are so much reduced, as 
you see ; but you at least seem not to have wanted, 
and to have found more friends than I have.'* 

Eleanor's brow flushed, but she answered gently, 
" I have not been without meeting some friends, 
Mrs Harcourt, as you suppose ; but, except having 
paid them a visit once for some weeks, I have been 
earning my bread ever since we parted in London." 

" Indeed ! But it does not seem very hard work 
at all events. I wish my troubles had ended as well 
as yours. And may I ask what business affords 
such comfortable looks ?" 

Thus challenged, Eleanor stated where she was 
living, and in what capacity, merely withholding the 
amount of salary, which she thought concerned 
only herself. Prom Mrs Harcourt's history she 
gathered that the greater part oi \»Yl^ m.Q\i^^ i<^T 
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her use, having been in her own power, she had 
squandered it away in the first few years of her 
misfortone, in all sorts of folly, and what she 
called "keeping up appearances." Of conrse it was 
soon gone ; she had no friends who cared enough 
aboat her to attempt to save her, and she had gradu- 
ally dragged her child down with her to the con- 
dition in which Eleanor saw them. What was left 
barely provided the necessary wants of life, and 
she was loud in her lamentations over the unkind- 
ness of friends, and what she termed her own ill- 
luck, and Eleanor's superior good fortune. None 
of the kindly remarks made by the latter had any 
effect in soothing her unhappy state of mind. '' She 
hadn't asked for help, she wasn't going to take 
any from Eleanor ; " but her mood melted a little 
when she looked at Juliana. U anything could 
be done for her, she would not refuse a kind- 
ness for her child, who seemed the only side 
that gave any opening for hope; and Eleanor 
finding her presence did no good, asked her young 
cousin if she would like to take a little walk 
with her. She rejoiced to see the beam of plea- 
sure which the proposal brought to the pale and 
unhappy face, which had been looking wistfully at 
her whilst her mother was talking, and they went 
away together, with a promise that Juliana should 
not be absent too long. 

It was surprising, considering the influences 
amid which hex cbMkoodi \v^^ \^^^\i ^\^i&t^ that 
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the young girl had grown up with any good in her. 
Where she bad got it was a marvel, but it was 
there, and there was in her much which might 
well have repaid care such as she had never known. 
Since her father's death, her lot had been an un- 
happy one, and latterly really destitute; "and 
yet I think, Eleanor," said she, ** if mamma would 
let me, I could make things a little better, but she 
always says I know nothing, and am only a child ; 
but I see younger girls than I am earning their 
bread, and do you think you could tell me any way 
of doing so ? The worst is, I know so little, but I 
could try." 

" We will consider, dear, and see what can be 
done ; I should like to help you, if I could, and to 
see you looking a little better and stronger." 

" Oh that is nothing, I believe it is only the 
different way we live in now." She did not say 
that sometimes they had hardly enough to eat. 
" I never knew till to-day, Eleanor, that you had 
lost all your money, but I thought if you knew 
where we were, you would come and see us ; 
mamma said not, but I didn't believe her, and you 
see I was right." Eleanor, however, felt ashamed 
to think that there had been a very long period 
during which Mrs Harcourt would not have been 
mistaken. 

Before the walk was over Juliana was full of 
hope and zeal to exert herself, if only shewn how ; 
and as Ele&nor looked at her pale cVieeV^^ ^lAV^^ 
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old dress and bonnet^ she felt that in her greatest 
desolation she had been less to be pitied than the 
young being who stood beside her. Leaving her at 
the door of the lodging, and promising to come 
again, she set out on her return home. 

The matter of help, such as she could give, was 

a subject for serious consideration. It appeared 

as if little could be done for the mother, and to 

save and raise the child was evidently the chief 

end to be attained. Eleanor revolved more than 

one scheme in her mind by which this might be 

accomplished, and that should benefit both at the 

same time. She related what had happened to 

Mrs Hervey, that she might seek counsel and 

advice from her experience, and the old lady 

entered with interest into her plans. It was agreed 

that the most effectual assistance for the present 

would be to place Juliana where she could be 

prepared to go out as a governess, when old 

enough. Eleanor had never spent her salary, and 

had more than half laid by, besides the money she 

brought with her, which was untouched. Her 

dress had cost little, from her wardrobe having 

been so expensively stocked at the outset; and 

latterly, Mrs Hervey had been in the habit of 

making her constant presents, to enable her, she 

said, to save, and have a fortune when she might 

wish to marry. She thought she could manage a 

couple of years at least, and Juliana's clothes 

might be made to cost very little. Eleanor was 
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becoming a good manager now, and though so 

much time had been lost, yet she knew the girl 

was in earnest, and would make the most of the 

advantages afforded her. In two years she would 

be eighteen, at least able to undertake the duties 

of a nursery governess, and perhaps it might 

be possible then to do even more for her. What 

at present had to maintain two, could, if Juliana 

were entirely removed, be applied for Mrs Har- 

court's use ; and the day might come when her 

daughter could render her further assistance. 

Eleanor entered fully into her projects to Mrs 

Hervey, who had but one alteration to make : she 

would not allow Eleanor to undertake so much, on 

means she earned herseK, and insisted on paying 

half the expense, whatever it might be ; and that 

Juliana's holidays should always be spent with 

them. To the thanks expressed for such generosity 

she replied, that she was glad to mark her sense 

of the kind attention which surrounded her old 

age, and the infancy of her grandchild ; and all 

she wished was to have the arrangements made as 

soon as possible, and to see Juliana. Eleanor 

therefore made another visit to Hastings the next 

day, and was rewarded by seeing her cousin's joy 

•at what was proposed for her. Mrs Harcourt 

accepted it as graciously as was in her nature, 

but allowed Juliana to return to Holly Lodge, and 

she never remembered spending such a pleasant 

afternoon. In spite of all disadvantages, she 

s 
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made a favourable impression on Mrs Hervey; 
Eleanor was afterwards often sent to bring her; 
and it was one of her employments now to set her 
wardrobe to rights. After a few weeks JaliaDa 
remained entirely with them, though they often 
went over to see her mother, who was able to be 
more comfortable, having one to provide for only. 
There was fortunately about a hundred a-year, the 
principal of which she could not touch, and which 
would keep her from want ; comfortable or happy 
it was beyond any one's power to make her, 
and she indulged herseK fully in the luxury of 
grumbling, a fresh theme for which she found in 
the idea of her dear child going out as a governess ; 
she could not help herself, but was not going to be 
thankful for such a fate. Eleanor had never been 
so truly great as when in that little miserable room 
she bore with the HI temper, and smoothed the 
petulance, of the unhappy woman whose ill-treat- 
ment of herself had been quite forgiven, and whom 
she sought only to befriend. The hour of which 
she had so often idly dreamt was come, and in its 
presence she was the most unconscious of it. 

But if Mrs Harcourt was wanting in gratitude, 
Juliana had enough for both. Grieved at her 
mother's conduct, of which she never spoke, it was 
evident she desired to shew feeling for the two, 
and would have kissed the hem of her cousin's 
skirt if allowed. She improved in health and 
spirits rapidly •, anSi ^\Leii ^ims.^\^ ^»^\i ^SAnt mid- 
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summer, at a thoroughly good school, all parties 
hoped much for the result of the measures taken. 
Idxs Harcourt was to remain where she was, be- 
cause she should thus see Juliana in the holi- 
days, and Eleanor persevered in the ungracious 
task of visiting her, though it frequently appeared 
little pleasure to either side. She always refrained 
from taking Amy on these occasions, not liking 
her to hear such continued discontent and com- 
plaining as she generally had to listen to. Still 
she felt it was her duty to go ; and many small 
comforts found their way to the little baker's lodg- 
ing, of which she and Mrs Hervey could have given 
an account. 

Adela's pleasure and. thankfulness on hearing 
what had happened may be imagined, when she 
remembered the first day they drove out in the 
pony carriage together. She related the conver- 
sation to Mrs Hervey, saying, as she did so, 

" Eleanor will have her crown yet ; and the first 
twig she so longed to see, will be a noble-hearted 
revenge." 

Her interest was quite as warm as Mrs Hervey's, 
and she and her father would gladly have helped 
in the good work, but were told it was perfectly 
unnecessary, and that they had better keep their 
money for something else. This was a memorable 
year to Eleanor. The good seed was bringing 
forth ten, yea, twenty fold. She had " ruled" her 
own '^ Bpihi/' and, at the same time,^\]iX^^'eik^^^ 
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heart that was all her own. Each day she felt 
more grateful for the providence which had ordered 
all events in her life; and time passed on with- 
out any further change than that of malring 
them all older, — Mrs Hervey, Eleanor, Amy, and 
Fox, there was no exception. Bonald, too, now 
and then paid them a visit ; and he and his little 
niece in their games of play made Holly Lodge 
re-echo with sounds it had never heard when 
Eleanor and Mrs Hervey lived alone. 

Eleanor's health had on the whole heenveiy 
good, but during one of these visits from Bonald, 
she caught a violent cold, which left behind it so 
much weakness, that change of air was recom- 
mended. Adela at once wrote to beg she would 
come to them, and knowing she would not like to 
leave her post unfilled, proposed that one of her 
party should take her place. Charlotte would 
willingly do so, and would carefully study every 
wish of Mrs Hervey's. The old lady quite came 
into the plan, and Eleanor, who felt she needed a 
change, gladly accepted the offer. Amy was to go 
with her, that she might see her father ; and at 
the end of a week Charlotte arrived at the Lodge, 
while Eleanor, with her little charge, went to Eed- 
leigh, where she had not been for many years. 

The time that had passed during her absence 
was more marked there than in her own home ; 
even "the singing bird" was now a tall girl of 
seventeen, tlie ottiet \»^o Qpi\»^ ^wsca^^^tsiSBs^, 
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" Look at my children/' said Adela. " How old 
I must be, Eleanor ; do yojii not see wrinkles and 
grey hairs?'* And the person addressed begs she 
will not unpleasantly remind her that they shall 
have to begin spectacles together. 

Miss Flyn, now that her work at the Edgertons 
was accomplished, had gone to reside with a 
widowed sister, but was often to come to them, 
having been too faithful a friend to lose sight of ; 
George was learning business in earnest at his 
uncle's ; Henry just then at sea ; Amy was a 
favourite with all; and Adela and Eleanor were 
happy in being together again, hearing and tell- 
ing all their respective news. 

Eleanor, however, still regularly taught Amy, 
and walked out with her every day. Adela ob- 
served that, more than once when they happened 
to go alone, Mr Hervey had met them, and accom- 
panied them home; but she knew too well how 
many topics of interest there must be between 
them to feel surprised. One day, however, their 
conversation in the garden, while Amy was play- 
ing at some distance, was so long and earnest, 
that Adela began to think something unusual must 
be passing, and to feel a small, a very small, 
amount of curiosity. Eleanor came in looking 
exceedingly calm and composed, and merely re- 
marked that she ''had had a long walk in the 
garden with Mr Hervey." Adela thought she 
need not have told ber what she aliea^^ \xy6^ ^^ 
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well ; bnt she would not allow herself to be cross, 
so she answered gently that she had seen as 
much. 

"Yes," said Eleanor, beginning to nntie her 
bonnet and take off her gloves, as if by way of 
doing something. " What a good man Mr Hervey 
is ; I really feel quite sorry for him." 

"He is a truly good man, Eleanor ; but what 
has happened, anything new?" 

" Oh no, nothing new. He was only telling me 
how dull the rectory was; and that he should like 
to have Amy back again, only he did not know 
how to manage it. Would you have believed it \b 
nearly five years since her mother's death ?" 

It was getting dusk, it might be the fading light, 
or was Adela paler than usual ? But she spoke at 
once: 

" I understand ; and he has asked yon to see 
what you can do to help him in the difficulty." 

" Yes; but, Adela," she exclaimed, suddenly look* 
ing at her, " what is the matter ? No; yon do not 
understand at all, I see;" and going up to her, 
she laid her hand on her shoulder. " It is your 
opinion, not mine, that Mr Hervey wants on the 
subject, and I was only commissioned to say, he 
should come and talk to you about it himself to- 
morrow, if you do not forbid him. It will not be 
his first visit here on business." 



CHAPTEE XIX. 



Changes antr €^Kneta of i^s '^oxid ^ih- 

" If loTlng hearts were never lonelj. 
If all thej wiah might always be. 
Accepting what thej look for onlj. 
They might be glad— but not in Thee." 

— Awow. 



W'E have already remarked that we do not seek 
to chronicle the minntise of each day, nor to 
dwell on every event, but only to open the book of 
life's history, wherever a brighter light than usual 
shall illuminate, or a cloud cast a shadow on its 
page. Therefore we beg our readers to imagine 
whether Mr Hervey ever paid his intended visit or 
not, and while well acquainted with the facts, shall 
make no record of them here. In the progress of 
our story, we have met with much that is pleasant 
and good, something of the reverse, and also of the 
sad. We will have a change. Gome with us to 
the fresh country this bright spring morning ; we 
will lead you to old haunts, to gaze on familiar 
faces, for there is a wedding at Bedleigh, and we 
must be there. 
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Let ns stand at the church door, with the young 
and the old who are gathered together, for the 
village takes holiday to-day, to do hononr to the 
pale bride. She is coming, and eyery heart throws 
a welcome on her path, with the flowers her school 
children are strewing before her. The blessing of 
many that were ready to perish is upon her head; 
and the widow's heart sings for joy to behold her; 
and we who have known her in the home she has so 
long brightened and sanctified by her maidenly 
purity, could almost regret to think she is to leave 
it at last. And thus she passes on, with her sister 
train behind her, till they stand before the altar; and 
we too will follow into the old church, and listen to 
the solemn words that shall be spoken, and the vows 
pledged which death only may sever, and Alfred 
Hervey and Adela Edgerton shall be made one. 

And the merry bells shall peal out from the grey 
tower with its ivy mantle, and the bright sun shall 
be shining on this morning of merry May, and 
the good and the true shall go forth together, and 
we shall keep one dried leaf from our bouquet (it- 
is a secret who gave it to us), in memory of her we 
once knew, and shall see no more, the gentle and 
the loving Adela Edgerton. 

Many things shall this morning bring to pass. 
Sunshine shall come back to the Bectory, Amy 
shall have a mother again ; the poor and the deso- 
late find there a well-known friend. Bonald shall 
think the youngest* \>x\9Le>^TXi"aI\\\<;^^5fis^Ti^T^^x^^ 
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aiid wonder if she would make a good sailor's wife : 
and Mrs Hervey and Eleanor go on their way re- 
joicing ; bat they will never come again together 
to the old Bectory at Bedleigh. 

For the weight of more than threescore years and 
ten is on the old lady ; she is seventy-six, and her 
children come and see her, now that in the even- 
ing of her life she goes no more forth from her 
home. And watched and guarded by an miwearying 
love, her days draw to a close, as the setting of the 
summer sun which has run his course, and goes 
down mantled alike with beauty and peace; till, like 
the fuU ear of com garnered in its rich maturity, 
Mrs Hervey passes to her appointed change. 

But Eleanor is not alone in her labours of love. 
Adela and her husband are often there ; the old 
lady cannot tell which of her two daughters she 
loves most dearly, and her blessing as she departs 
rests upon them both. At her own request, her 
grave is made by that of Amy's mother, and side 
by side the two lie, together awaiting the day when 
the *' mortal shall have put on immortality." Her 
children are once more at their own home, and 
Eleanor their sister is with them, and converses 
earnestly with Adela by the Sector's fireside. 

Look at them now as they sit together. It is 
many years since we first saw them in like fellow- 
ship. What marks has old Time laid upon their 
brow? The days of their early youth are gone, 
but there are as yet no symptomB oi d^(^\3Xi<^. TtL<6 
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caimot it be put off until Eleanor is quite well 
again. There is surely no need for hurry." 

She has heard something about a dividend hay- 
ing been paid to the creditors of Harcourt and 
Deane^ and though not acquainted with the parti- 
culars^ she knows Eleanor will not have to go out 
as a companion again, and has made up her mind 
she will stay at the Bectory with them. Business, 
therefore, may be left for a future day, and she 
says as much. 

But Eleanor shakes her head. "You have a 
great deal to hear, Adela, and may as well listen 
whilst we have time and opportunity. I have not 
told you much that has happened during the last 
twelvemonth. And to begin with what you will 
like, I am no longer very poor." 

" I heard something about it, and it was that 
very thing which made me say, there was no need 
to think of business at present." 

" I must though, and get you to help me too ; so 
prepare for the budget to which you are condemned, 
all brought down for your special benefit. First, 
here are Mr Deane's letters to me. The bankrupts 
have paid ten phillings in the pound, which closes 
the account ; there will be no more." 

"That then is about half what you lost." 

" l^early half ; there is not quite the ten shillings. 
I have less than before, but many a family is brought 
up with no more ; it will give me rather over four 
hundreda year. Adela, I feel really very rich again." 
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'^ Yes, it is what will make yon comfortable, and 
yon can now live with us without feeling under any 
obligation by doing so." 

'' We shall see ; I am not come to that yet. Then 
about Juliana; you are aware she remained another 
year at school — ^three altogether. It seemed de- 
sirable to give her the extra time, and with Mrs 
Hervey's kind help I was able to do it. She had 
great advantages, and has quite repaid what was 
done for her, giving every promise of being sensible 
and useful. I got her a nice situation as governess 
in a family, living not far from Hastings. They 
will, I hope, be kind to her ; and the two little girls, 
who are both young, wiU be quite within her com- 
pass." 

" I was sorry when we had heard you settled 
that Juliana should go to the Moores, for I should 
have liked to have had her here for Amy." 

" Thank you, but if you will still shew my child 
kindness, I shall be equally obliged, and she will 
not be quite unprovided for. I am going to settle 
a hundred a year on her; but shall recommend 
that whilst able she should earn for herself, and 
apply the income to make her mother more com- 
fortable. It would be of no use to give Mrs Har- 
court money, but Juliana is a good girl; and, 
then, if she is ill or unemployed, there will be 
something to stand between her and want." 

" And you intend to do this in addition to what 
yovL have already doiie\ 'Ei\^^TLOT,S^\^H*iKi\sssi.^W' 
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'' I cannot think so, Adela, and all the necessary 
arrangements are made. My next question is, Do 
you know of old Mrs Hervey's handsome legacy to 
me?" 

'* Yes, I heard of it before we left Holly Lodge." 

"It was very generous of her, but was too much. 
My salary was very high, besides what she paid for 
Juliana, and the presents she made me. I some- 
times fancy her sons may think the money ought 
to be theirs." 

** They do not, I can tell you. I have heard 
both Alfred and Bonald speak on the subject, and 
they agree you deserved it all ; and that nothing 
GOidd ever repay your care and love to their mother 
during the last years of her life. Besides, it did 
not go out of the family. They have long con- 
sidered you as I do, a sister." 

"It is most kind. Adela, when I look back, 
I often think how fortunate I was to lose my 
money ; I cannot be too thankful. With the 
exception of my brother and one friend, both far 
oflf, I was, you may say, a forlorn creature in 
life ; and what seemed my greatest misfortune gave 
me a sister in you, a protector in your father, a 
mother in Mrs Hervey, brothers in her sons, and 
lastly, a child in Juliana, besides the true riches 
which I before despised. Surely 'goodness and 
mercy have followed me all the days of my life.'" 

" Baty" she resumed after a moment's silence, 
"I bBVB not fnisbed yet. I have \)0U^\» ^tl ^^•' 
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ment to the post should consider me fitted for it. 
I have offered my services in the proper quarter; 
and one recommendation will be, that I can afford 
to work without pay, having sufficient means d 
my own." 

" And yon never told me of all this." 

'' Because I knew it was no nse to consult yon 
on a subject to which you would never have agreed, 
and your arguments might have influenced me 
more than I wished." 

But Adela could not answer. 

"My more than sister," said Eleanor, taking 
her hand, and struggling to speak cheerfully, 
"you must help me better than this to bear what 
is before me ; for you do not suppose I can leave 
you all without suffering. But counting the cost 
calmly and deliberately, I offer the sacrifice to the 
Master whom I would seek to serve, and to whom 
I owe so much ; and follow humbly in the path in 
which He appears to be calling me for that service, 
leaving the result in his hands. Adela, you would 
not have me a backward servant, you who first 
brought me to the gate of my Lord's vineyard." 

" I would not ; but you are far before me now." 

" Not so. I must be your pupil still in oontinu* 
ance in well-doing, and enduring love. If you 
were in my place, you would do the same." 

" Tou always have had the most strength to 
stand alone, though," replied Mrs Hervey. 

"And what would it have led to, what did it 
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lead to, bat wilfulness and pride ? till I was obliged 
to bend to a Power I could not withstand ; and not 
till you pointed me to the Eock which had proved 
already your sure foundation^ and I had surren- 
dered my own boasted strength^ was I able to 
stand at all. Adela, you have escaped the agony 
of the strong and rebellious will, that would not, 
and yet must, be conquered. My day has been 
different to yours, and has needed perhaps more 
of the seK-relying spirit, which so nearly proved 
my greatest bane." 

"I wish I could look more willingly on your 
determination, or at all events that the climate 
was better. What a pity John and his friend did 
not go out together." 

" I have often thought what a trial it must be 
to them to be so widely separated for life ; but they 
allowed no selfish feeling to interfere with what 
seemed best. John has, however, stood the climate 
which has killed so many for a great number of 
years, and if one of the family has escaped, why 
not another ? After the parting with all here is 
over, I shall be able to feel myself on the road to 
another home, which very much lightens the 
undertaking. It is not every one who goes out 
with such good prospects, and I want you to look 
on the bright instead of the dark side of things. 
You will do so, I feel sure, before the time comes ; 
and now you know why I ask you to befriend 
Juliana, if she be ill or in trouble." 

T 
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** She shall never want a friend, yon may be 
Bore, whilst I am here ; and when she is allowed 
a holiday, she must spend it with ns* If she is 
ill, we shall send for her, of course." 

"Thank you. It is my only anxiety," and 
Eleanor carefully turned the (Conversation to other 
subjects, that Adela might not dwell npon her plan 
till it had become more familiar to her mind. 

But though thus laid aside for the moment, she 
did not avoid a mention of it in their daily inter- 
course as a thing that was to be. Every point was 
discussed in their quiet family party. Eleanor 
was ready to weigh all reasons, for and against, 
but it was with her no sudden blaze of enthusiasm, 
but a stedfast, sober determination to go, because 
work which wanted doing had been offered to her, 
who seemed for many reasons the person suited 
for it. And Adela herself, when the surprise was 
past, was ready to be the first in bidding her good 
speed, in the path which many years ago she 
would have rejoiced to have chosen for herself. 

Those who had to seek for a fitting person to 
send, in answer to the application made for help, 
found it no easy matter to meet with such a one, 
and rejoiced at receiving Miss Harcourt's com- 
munication. To aU inquiries made respecting 
her, most satisfactory information was obtainiBd. 
Obliged by reverse of fortune to depend on her 
own exertions, she was known to have done so in 
a courageous and independent spirit, and to have 
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made the last years of the lady with whom her lot 
had been cast years of peaceful happiness. There 
had been abundant proof of the sincerity of her 
Christian profession ; and she now offered herself 
without any pressure of means, and with all the 
talents with which she was so richly endowed. In 
addition to this, she was the sister of one who had 
long been a devoted labourer in the same cause, 
and whose house might afford her a home, whilst 
employed in that which she undertook to do for 
love, and not for hire. The instrument needed 
had been prepared for the work, and at the fitting 
-moment given for the want required; Eleanor- s 
letter met with a cordial response, and a time was 
proposed at which she might, if it were agreeable 
to her, proceed to her destination. She had no 
wish to delay; and her preparations were at once 
arranged, that she might be ready for the oppor- 
tunity that offered. She would not be lonely ; for 
two other missionaries with their wives were re- 
turning, and with them she would stay until able 
to join her brother. The remaining weeks were 
. spent in final, and yet cheerful communion, with 
the friends she had so long loved; and though 
tthe separation could not but be painful, each con- 
tributed their sacrifice of self-restraint, to lighten 
'fts much as possible the sorrow of which it could 
not be divested. 

The last evening of Eleanor's Btay &t Bedleigh 
was one of the mellow, autumn seasons, before a 
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lingering summer has quite departed. Adela, who 
had been occupied elsewhere, found her on return- 
ing in the verandah, into which the long windows 
of the sitting-room opened, busily engaged, with 
Amy and Fox for companions, in training a small 
plant against the green trellis-work. Her task 
appeared just completed. 

^' Adela," said she, ^^ I have planted a slip of 
the foreign rose at Holly Lodge against the ver- 
andah, which it will soon creep over, and cover 
with its profusion of flowers, for it loves a warm 
aspect. It will remind you, when I am away, of 
your sister ; of one who came to your home un- 
happy and proud, but goes forth from it in humble 
thankfulness." 

*'Sit down here," she added, for Adela was 
struggling with her tears. " When I come back 
again, we shall sit by the shade of the slip I have 
planted, and I know of no rose whose flowers are 
so beautiful." She had drawn her companion, as 
she spoke, to a little seat that stood under the 
verandah, and placing herself beside her. Amy 
and her four-footed companion nestled at her feet. 

^'I have still something to say, Adela; some 
more business, and, I fear, rather troublesome. It 
is about poor Fox." 

^' We will take care of him; he shall always stay 
at Bedleigh, till you come to claim him again.'* 

*' Poor fellow! he will be very old then. I should 
like to have taken him, only his long coat would 
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be a burden to him in a hot climate^ so he must 
stay, if allowed. Only," she continued, curling 
his white hair round her fingers, ^'poor Fox has 
been such a spoilt pet, that he likes nothing but 
his own way, and it is a very ungracious one too, 
sometimes, and not every one can put up with it." 

*'But, Aunt Eleanor," said Amy, "if mamma 
will let me, I will take care of Fox till you come 
back. As we are old friends, he will follow me ; 
and I shall not mind his being cross sometimes." 

" It will be the best way," rejoined Adela, looking 
down at the pair; "let him be Amy's dog whilst 
you are gone. She understands his humours, 
and he will be a favourite with every one if he likes. 
No one shall harm one of Fox's hairs here." 

And so it was arranged, and Amy made an 
attempt that night to convince Fox that he was 
her dog; but though not uncivilly received, she 
had no chance of success as long as Eleanor was 
still in his sight. 

Tet another day, and nothing remained but to 
say farewell ! Those who have ever been parted 
from the objects they love, know what it was. 
The Herveys did not lose sight of the departing 
one, till the ship, casting off her moorings, stood 
on her outward way. Eleanor gazed wistfully from 
the deck, till the well known forms could no longer 
be distinguished; and when the outlines of her 
native country began to fade, she sought in the 
solitude of her cabin relief for the feelings which 
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threatened to gain the mastery. Those who were 
going forth went not without cheering words of 
comfort and strength from many who remained 
behind, and her thoughts dwelt on the valedictory 
dismissal addressed to herself in common with her 
missionary companions.* 

'' We do not want to excite any spurious, or tran* 
sient feeling, to stir up romance, or mere enthu- 
siasm, but to have men who, after counting the 
cost, shall in love for perishing souls be willing to 
go forth. Let the nature of the work be thoroughly 
known, the obstacles, and perils, and discourage* 
ments, as well as the duty and the reward, and 
then let the soldier of Christ enlist in this noUe 
army. For this nothing will avail but the religion 
of the cross ; from it alone can come the living 
zeal, and living love, and living faith, which should 
mark and qualify the genuine missionary of the 
Eedeemer*s Kingdom, t 

"And the committee must address a few words 
to their missionary sisters whom they see before 
them. We welcome you as the noble followers of 
those holy women of old who laboured with Paul 
and the other apostles in the Gospel. We may 

* It will be perceived that the following contains poriioiMi 
of more than one address, delivered at a later period. Thej 
have been adopted and combined in this place, as containing 
sentiments applicable at all times to the great wwk of whkh 
thej treat. 

f Church Missionary Intelligencer, January 1853. 
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suppose that even in that day the names of such 
women were sometimes cast out among their com- 
panions as extravagant enthusiasts, else whjr should 
St Paul have encouraged them by the very remark- 
QjUe assurance, 'whose names were written in 
the book of life V The comi^iittee do not hesitate 
^0 address you in the same spirit. For no, worldly 
prospects can float before the eyes of the least 
candid critic. No motive can sustain the mind Qf 
^er who goes forth, but the love of Christ. Conju- 
gal affection, and.aU the tenderest sympathies of 
the female character, must be sanctified by that 
faith which oftt of weaknesa made strong the 
women of old. * 

" There is a great work before you in the pro- 
motion of female education ; for remember that a 
Christian church must have its roots in the hearts 
of Christian mothers. God may give you a few 
illustrious examples of mature Christianity in 
your adult converts ; but the mass will be far be- 
low that standard, until you have a generation 
nursed in the lap of Christian mothers, and taught 
to lisp the name of Christ. 

''And the committee commend you, dear sisters, 
to the unseen but almighty arm of that Saviour, 
who on earth permitted certain honourable women 
to minister unto Him, and who appeared first after 
His resurrection to comfort them. We speak by 

* Churoh Missionary Intelligenoer, December 1852. 
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faith, and not by sight, when we assure yon ' that 
as the day is, so shall yonr strength be/ and that 
yon will be no real losers by the sacrifice you are 
now about to make of all the comforts and social 
advantages of a happy English home. Christ's 
presence in Africa will more than recompense you, 
and we shall not fail on our part to present yon 
all continually before the Lord, that He may keep 
you from falling, and preserve us all faultless to 
that day, when we shall meet before the throne of 
God, as we trust with exceeding glory." * 

* Church Missionary Intelligencer, January 1852. 




CHAPTER XX. 

SS^anjf ^jears in an Jionr-(SIass. 

"Carry them here and there, jnmping t/ex times, taming the accomplish- 
nent of many years into an hour-glass.*' — Chobus of " Hbkbt Y." 

rpHE events that chequered the life of Eleanor, in 
-*- her new sphere of action, find their fitting 
place in the records of missionary labour, but 
would extend beyond the limits of these pages. 
The voyage was prosperous ; and the meeting with 
her brother, and arrival at his station, was happily 
accomplished. Of the same spirit now with him- 
self, her home was a happy one in the society of 
her sister-in-law and their children ; and the ex- 
perience gained by those who had worked so long, 
enabled her to surmount the formidable obstacles 
with which her work was at first surrounded ; not 
the least of these being her ignorance of any lan- 
guage by which to impart an idea to those she 
came to teach. Few of them understood her 
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attempt it in the heat and difficulties of which yon 
give an account. 

" As I know you like to hear all our family newB, 
I shall now give you a register of it, beginning by 
saying that my children are all well, and my little 
girl, your god-child and namesake, improving 
daily. She promises to be pretty, and has your 
dark eyes ; indeed, without them, I should not ha^B 
offered her to you for a child. It would have been 
quite unnatural to have an Eleanor with blue eye«, 
so it was well my lady took her papa's, and not 
mine, for a guide. Amy is delicate, with muchrf 
her mother's fragility about her, but this we hope 
she may outgrow. My eldest boy is a sturdy felloff, 
affording anxiety to no one, save as to what lie 
may turn out ; I sometimes think it will be no 
medium, but either very good or very bad; i« 
wlQ not judge him yet. At the old house, nj 
father and the girls are all well, some of {hflit 
most days with us. But I see changes eomingi 
Bonald has lately fancied he 'had a passion te 
the name of Mary,' and has persuaded a la^nko 
bears it of the fact, consequently my 'singing 
bird' will soon become a sailor's bride; bat vo 
shall not lose her, for as Bonald mnsk ota 
be absent at sea for a long time together, kii 
wife's home will be between ours and my rilhili 
house. 

'' We have had Juliana with us. She iriD km 
written you word of this herself ; but she nD ni 
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tell yon as I may, that she is all you would wish 
her to be, and it is touching to hear her speak of 
what she owes to you. She has stayed quietly and 
steadily with the Moores, who are kind people, and 
her pupils are much attached to her. She pays the 
money you gave her for comforts for her mother, 
who is therefore in no need whatever, having her 
ownhundred besides. Juliana always goes to see^her 
when she has a holiday, and we also claim a share. 
Mrs Harcourt remains at Hastings, but has com- 
fortable cheerful rooms near the sea. I fear nothing 
will ever make her happy ; it can only come from 
a change in herself, of which there are no symptoms 
at present. My brother George, as you will have 
heard, has taken to himself a partner, in the person 
of our cousin Emma, my uncle's only child. It was 
a thing to be expected, as George is to inherit the 
whole of the business, which is very extensive, so 
they will be rich. We are all fond of our cousin, 
though not very intimate with her ; she is amiable, 
and good, and my only doubt is as to her having 
the strength and energy required for the wife of an 
iron man, with large responsibilities. But the 
household is a very happy one, and the old gentle- 
man does little but sit by the fire, and hear from 
George how things are getting on. Harry, our 
admiral, is a lieutenant now, and never repents 
having gone to sea. 

*' I think I have told you about every one, except 
Fox, poor old fellow. You know he was always a 
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dog of decided character, and the opinion to which 
he now (we may say it without any fear of wrong- 
ing him) doggedly adheres, is evidently that you 
have disappeared by some nnfair means, which he 
shall find out some day. He goes out with Amy, 
and Amy only, but the instant they come in he 
lies down on your sofa, which is his privileged 
spot, and thence narrowly watches passing events. 
He does not make himself generally agreeable, 
nevertheless is noticed by every one as they pass, 
because something that I^frs Hervey valued, and 
that now belongs to you. The rose is growing 
rapidly, and bids fair to cover the whole verandah 
before long, and" — 

Mrs Hervey has turned the sheet and begun to 
cross. We can follow no longer, but one is certain 
there cannot be much more added if she intends 
Eleanor should read the letter, therefore she must 
very soon conclude ; and we have probably gathered 
all the news, not only of the past and present, but 
of what may be expected as well. 

It has been arranged that the marriage, of which 
mention was made in this letter, should take plaee 
^hen Bonald returned from his present cruise. 
He expected to remain longer on shore than usual, 
which would enable him to spend some weeks with 
his bride. The Phoenix was daily looked for ; and 
as the wedding was to take place as soon as possible 
after her arrival, Adela had been for some time busy 
in superintending tti^ iiee.fe^^^r3 -^x^^^f^s^^^ssu^ te 
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Mary. The task in which she was so much in- 
terested was at length completed^ and nothing 
remained bift to ivait for the ship's return. 

At length she was telegraphed, and Mr Hervey 
iind Captain Stevens went, as had been arranged, 
to meet Eonald at Portsmouth. In a day or two 
they all returned home, where a family party was 
assembled in both houses ; and before another week 
Mary Harcourt had become the sailor's bride. 

They are gone, but not for very long ; and we 
stay, )a.s is our wont, with the dwellers at Eedleigh. 
They are a happy party ; and the sisters, seated 
together this winter evening, are hearing all that 
George and Harry have to say, concerning 
what they have been doing since they last went 
a"^y. 

And during those quiet conversations, George 
tmfolds a plan which he evidently has much at 
heart : his wish to have one of his unmarried sisters 
to live with him. "I have long perceived" said 
he, ^' that a great field of usefulness is open among 
the families of the men employed in the iron 
•^orks; but Emma is not very strong, and the 
claims of a young family occupy all her time and 
energy. The men themselves we gentlemen can 
look after ; but the women would be the better for 
some one who would be a friend to them in trouble 
and sickness, and sometimes give them a little 
kindly counsel and advice. One of Adela's school 
wotdd salt me. " 
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No one spoke for a minute, and then Charlotte 
said, " Do you think I should do, George ?" 

" Yes," replied her brother, *' if you feel inclined 
to try; you are more sturdy than Louisa, and 
might not feel the change so much to our part of 
the country ; you know well our air is not so pure 
as that of Bedleigh." 

^'I should not mind that if I could be useful; 
and as Louisa and Mary will be with papa, and 
Adela close at hand, I could be spared very well." 

" You would have it in your power to do much 
good, Charlotte, if that is an inducement. Our 
labourers' wives would often be thankful to have 
a lady able sometimes to go among them, and 
shew that she took an interest in their familiesj 
and who could put them now and then on better 
and more thrifty plans, all in a wise and gentle 
way, without appearing to interfere too much. 
We should be delighted to have you with us also, 
and of course you will be able to come here as 
often as you like." 

And so it was settled that when Mary returned, 
and Louisa had a sister beside her, Charlotte 
should go to her brother's, and try how she liked 
a life of active benevolence in the iron districts of 
Old England. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

"Z^ulon and Naphtali were a people that Jeoparded their lires unto the 
death in the high places of the field."— Judobs t. 18. 

" But should thy day descend in gloom, 
Should nought but faith attend thee to the tomb, 
Is it not scrolled upon the leaves of fiite, 
God's high decree, though mystery yells the date ? 
Yes I Thou and I in heayen's ambrosial bowers 
Its thrones, and principalities, and powers. 
Shall see from yonder empyrean height, 
The march of sunshine o'er the realms of night : 
Shall hear the shout by millions pealed abroad, 
The Morian's land JuUk stretched her hands to God.'* 
Hankinson'b Poems, p. 316, 8yo £d. 

AS has been said, it is no part of our design to 
embrace in this narrative the " Foreign Ser- 
vice " of those whose histories have been related. 
Many and touching are the tales that come to the 
favoured homes of England from the tropical 
climate where they laboured; many the hopes 
and fears clustering round the quiet missionary 
settlements. The changing shadow and sunshine 

of our northern land may typify to us their earthly 

u 
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life as well as our own. But however the daily 
record may vary, one thing remains the same, 
there are no regrets for the day when they went 
out, in love, to win souls for Christ ; no shrinMng 
from the difficulties ; no doubting of the end. 

And never, perhaps, have these high qualities of 
enduring devotion and dependence on divine 
strength been more severely tested, or more 
brightly evidenced, than in the mission of which 
Edward and Eleanor Harcourt were members. 
" The foundation of many a church, and pre-emi- 
nently that of Africa, has been the death of its 
Fathers in Christ."* Many have gone hence with- 
out seeing the fruit of their labours; yet shall there 
be no regrets and no repenting. K one be removed, 
another will be raised up ; for the work of the Lord 
shall go on to the end. In His strength is His 
banner planted ; in His strength sustained, till it 
be His pleasure to commit it to another standard- 
bearer; and even, as has sometimes happened, 
from their day going down at noon, shall come no 
darkness; for glory unspeakable shines in His 
presence, and there shall be light, too, here below 
where the missionary laboured ; light where the 
dark daughters of Ham rise up at the white lady's 
coming, and call her blessed. 

Many are the voices which come from "the 
quiet resting-places, where repose the remains of 
the faithful brethren, whose death, as they yielded 

* Ohuroh Mssionary Intelligenoer. 
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one after another in the fearful struggle, laid the 
foundation of success. There sleeps in the Lord 
many a stedfast soldier of the cross, who laid 
down his life for the liberation of Africa ; who, 
with the unwavering intrepidity divine grace alone 
could give, went forward, and when sorrow came, 
repented not of having done so. It was such as 
they alone who won the commanding posts from 
whence future efforts might be carried forward. 
It was such as they alone who could undertake a 
mission conducted in the midst of danger and of 
death. Unless such had been found, how should 
the present position of the Church in Africa have 
been obtained ?"* 

While pointing to her missionary graves, she 
thanks her Lord for those His servants departed 
this life in faith and fear, and yet takes courage. 

But there came a day when it was felt that long- 
taxed strength needed rest, and Eleanor has 
written to tell the Herveys that they might expect 
to see her before many months ; and not alone, for 
that her brother, with his wife and children, would 
accompany her to England. 

This decision had not been lightly arrived at, 
nor had it been determined on till its urgency 
made itself too clear to be any longer put aside. 
John Harcourt's service had extended through a 
vigorous youth, and the best years of his life; 
years of no easy labour. Let those who have 

* Ghuich Missionary Intelligencer, July 1853. 
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formed the vangnard of an advancing army ; who 
have led a forlorn hope; or dnring a protracted 
warfare against outnumbering foes, daily carried 
their life in their hand, — ^let such as these judge the 
work of the soldiers of another banner, who, march- 
ing against the powers of darkness, are the heralds 
to the heathen' of the kingdom which is at hand. 
But although Mr Harcourt had been spared when 
others had fallen, the long period of work had still 
told in such a manner as to shew that strength for 
future usefulness must be renewed in a healthier 
atmosphere, and its resources husbanded for a 
while. It was the same with Eleanor, who, how- 
ever, having been preserved from any long or 
severe illness, looked hopefully to absence as the 
means which should enable her, after a short 
pause, to return with renewed vigour to the work 
which lay so near her heart. 

They who watch the dealings of Providence, 
know well how often, when a true necessity arises, 
the way to provide for it becomes, it seems sud- 
denly, made plain also. There is no miracle as 
in old days, no visible pillar of the cloud to mark 
the path. The possibilities come so gently, so 
gradually, so naturally, that it seems but the ordi- 
nary ways of men that have brought about what 
is called fortune, or a lucky coincidence. Those 
whose vision for the unseen is keener, discern the 
same guiding hand at whose will the ranks of 
Israel, flying from their enemies, and to all appear- 
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ance completely in their power, marched through 
the flood on dry ground, the " waters being a wall 
to them on the right hand and on the left." 
There had been a length of time when Mr 
Harcourt could not have considered himself in 
this matter without leaving his post unoccupied. 
Then, one of but very few, he had now become 
one of many, and had for some years enjoyed the 
assistance of a fellow worker, whose devotion 
equalled his own. They had also recently been 
joined by a tried and experienced missionary re- 
turning from a distant out-post. No doubt ex- 
isted in the minds of those capable of judging, 
that their companion absolutely required the 
change proposed ; and as there were many points 
by which the mission might be served through a 
visit of one of their number to England, they had 
no hesitation in pressing Mr Harcourt's return 
thither for a time at least, with his sister and 
family ; all of whom would, it was clear, be bene- 
fited by the plan. Others were suflScient for a 
while to keep up the work, and attend to the 
schools, and they only entreated him to let them 
see him make the necessary arrangements. And 
there was one who had seen enough of Eleanor to 
know her true worth, and to feel that if allowed to 
look forward to her return, as the day when he 
might hope no longer to labour alone, it was all 
he desired for earthly happiness. Of this hope he 
had spoken without being enjoined silence, and in 
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this hope they prepared to part for a time. Thus 
many conflicting feelings mingled as Eleanor im- 
parted the news of their speedy return to Adela. 
The letter being despatched, arrived in due time 
at its destination. Its way-worn look, and mari- 
time inscription, had become familiar things to 
the Bedleigh postman. Mrs Hervey was returning 
one beautiful spring afternoon, from a visit to an 
outlying cottage, when the messenger of "joy and 
grief " crossed her path, and received a kindly re- 
turn of the respectful salutation, with which he 
greeted the pastor's wife. To day, however, he had 
that on his mind, which could not abide comfort- 
ably there, and with a pause and extra touch of 
his hat, he added, *^ Been at the Parsonage just 
now, ma'am, and left one of the foreign letters for 
you." He was rewarded by a bright smile, and as 
he marked the quickened footsteps, honest Jacob 
plodded on, feeling that something lay warmer at 
his heart, for, as he told his wife, when relating 
to her at evening the events of the day, " I guess 
there's not another man in the parish could have 
brought our good lady a pleasure like that." 

But Adela went on rejoicing, and her thoughts flew 
across the intervening space to hold converse with 
Eleanor, who had thus been brought to her mind. 
She had long trained herself to repress the sigh 
which often rose at the thought of their separation; 
and now, as before, it was resolutely checked. Nay, 
to-day, she gained, as is sometimes allowed, a vision 
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of the land which is very far'off ; to feel the present 
but a momenti and the fatnre grasped so faithfully, 
as to have heoome in very deed, ^'the substance of 
things hoped for." Beyond the meadows she was 
erossingy rose the woods forming the background 
to the landscape which surrounded her home; and 
as she looked up, and marked how the old trees 
were once more bursting into verdure and beauty, 
it was as though the angel of life had bid her 
spirit, like the beloved apostle, to ''come up higher,' 
and ''^be shewn things that should be hereafter/' 
And the shadows of this world's sun, which length- 
ened around her, vanished before the dawning 
light of the resurrection mom, when parted ones 
should be reunited, knowing and known. So from 
the heights of Nebo looked out the Seer, over the 
fair hills of Canaan, to take note of a land good 
and beautiful; so, to those who ascend high enough, 
is sometimes vouchsafed a gaze into the King's 
country; but whereas the Prophet might not enter, 
but looking, lay down to die, these know that they 
shall one day possess that glorified vision, and having 
once admittance there, '* shall go out no more, but be 
as pillars in the temple of my God," saith the Spirit. 
Merry voices broke on Mrs Hervey's reverie as 
she approached her own gate, and a race ensued, 
the prize being to tell mamma first the news, of 
which they, like Jacob, knew the full value. And 
thus surrounded, Adela entered her dwelling, where 
on the table lay the letter. 
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What reverence sorroundB the handwriting of a 
friend ! Not, however, as applied to the bulk of 
the correspondence of the present day, — ^to those 
chatty, gossiping, flighty notes, which fall in 
cheerful, and, in London, hourly showers behind 
the postman's tread, and have come to be re- 
garded as one of the necessities of each day. For 
is not Her Majesty in effigy expected thns often at 
least at most of her true lieges' doors ? What can 
our grandfathers and grandmothers have done, 
when letters travelled slowly and wearily, costing 
too much to be lightly written, or lightly esteemed 
when received. It may be that our ancestors 
reflected more on what they wrote, and that their 
few pages would represent as fair an agregate of 
sense and rational ideas as a good large budget of 
the present day. We may think, perhaps, they 
must have been dull enough ; but, at all events, 
they could not feel a loss they were not aware of, 
and very likely may have had for their letters 
more of the feeling which is akin to reverence. 

In these days, it is those thin, compressed sheets 
of paper, which have travelled many thousand 
miles to reach us, that assume a power over the 
spirit the fashionable note can never possess. 
How eagerly they are looked for, how welcomed 
when they arrive ! How we look at every side, 
and linger ere we open them ! For we tremble in 
our joy. What will be the reading of that magic 
scroll to whicli we \iwe \5cLe Ysrs "^ ^K^ ^\a V^^^l- 
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nesB be felled at a stroke, or shall we smile on as 
we read? Is snnshine or cload on that distant 
horizon ? It was long since the last, — how much 
may have happened. It was long since this left 
them, how fare they now? And when in reassured 
serenity we have read, and read again, how we 
prize the sheets of paper that belonged to them, 
and are inscribed by the well-kilown peculiar 
characters, that come straight from among their 
own treasures, bearing still, perhaps, the well 
known foreign fragrance. They have been with 
the absent ones ; they dweU now with us, guarded 
in some safe hiding-place, till the day comes when 
a hand pulls them forth, to whom they are only 
discoloured paper ; their voices silent, their visions 
unseen, or at best but an old, old tale, long told 
and done with. But they once had our full and 
touching reverence. 

Mrs Hervey has not waited for this digression to 
open her letter ; and as she reads she smiles, and 
then suddenly turning round, exclaims, " Harry, 
make haste, put on your cap, and run quickly to 
tell grandpapa and aunts that Aunt Eleanor will 
soon be here." Then while the noisy but warm- 
hearted boy starts on his unexpected errand, the 
mother passes into another room, where, on a 
conch, placed so as to have a view of the garden 
and lawn, now bathed in the mellowed light of the 
setting sun, Ues a pale, fair-haired girl, at whose 
feet is nestling our old acquaintance Fox. Mrs 
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Hervey enters with a composed step, that she may 
not startle in her haste; and holding the open 
letter which tells part of the tale, says in a qniet 
voice, contrasting curiously with the tear in her 
eye, ''Amy, we shall see Aunt Eleanor before 
long." 

The fears expressed by Mrs Heryey for her 
little step-daughter had been more thjan realised^ 
who, instead of growing, as they hoped, into 
vigorous womanhood, had become a fragile in- 
valid, confined to her sofa, with much suffering for 
her lot. Surrounded, as Amy had been, by those 
whose life was spent in active usefulness, the trial, 
when first she found herself deprived of all hope 
of taking her share, had been unspeakably bitter ; 
80 bitter, indeed, that but for her gentle mother's 
influence, it might have soured her temper, and 
marred the whole of a blighted existence. As it 
was, Amy's couch had been the one most peaceful 
spot of a family, where all dwelt in unity and 
love. Slowly, but surely, had the blessing been 
vouchsafed, which was now recognised by alL If 
Amy was in pain, the boys' shouts were hushed, 
nor heard again till, with her sweet smile, she 
could say she was better. The baby left off wail- 
ing when seated beside her, and committed to her 
care, to be soothed by a magic power into return- 
ing good humour. Every one loved Amy, and 
respected her too ; and from her gentle patience, 
as many good lessons were gathered as from the 
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more bustling activity of some abler-bodied per- 
sons. Her room was a practical exemplification 
of service, as faithfully rendered by suflfering as by 
well-doing ; by waiting, as well as by working* 

But suffering was not the staple of Amy's exist- 
ence ; and life, if not active, had at least a great 
share of passive enjoyment. All good news, all 
interesting events were detailed beside her, from 
the oldest to the youngest, all claiming and find- 
ing sympathy. Every letter from friends, each 
amusing book, was sure to lie on Amy's table be- 
fore the day was over. The garden flowers were 
poured out beside her, that she might exercise her 
native taste in their arrangement, not for herself 
only, but for the rest of the house. Everything 
particularly to be enjoyed was carried to be doubled 
in the never-failing smile ; and her own fingers 
ever fashioned curious and cunning workmanship, 
which supplied many a want, and pleased many a 
friend. All sunned themselves in Amy's counte- 
nance ; and when, on a fine day, she was drawn 
out in her garden chair, the younger brothers and 
sisters asked no better pleasure than to bear her 
company. 

For aunt Eleanor Amy had cherished affectionate 
remembrance, and the books which told anything 
of her adopted country had been eagerly read, to 
try and realize the scenes and people among which 
she moved. She remembered her as the kind 
friend to a little child, and looked up to her as the 
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pattern of all godliness, second only to her own 
dear step-mother, whose protecting influence was 
always round her. The two were therefore of one 
mind, as they rejoiced over the news now con- 
veyed ; at the speedy return of one so often thought 
of and longed for. 

"Yes; she will be here soon, Amy. See, we may 
look for her in September, and this is April." 

"Four months, dear mother, still, and some 
days, which Harry may count. Fox, old dog, 
wake up and listen to the good news ; ah, mamma, 
only see, he will enjoy it as much as we shall, but 
he loses all the previous understanding and antici- 
pating. It is strange how he can remerriber, yet 
not look forward." 

" Because, my dear, being still but a dog, he is 
endowed only with the qualities of his kind. How- 
ever, if he loses the anticipation, he would also be 
saved the disappointment, if such there were, if 
the hope were not realized. Amy, how should I 
bear it now ! " 

"Well, dearest mother, well, as you do all 
things. But do not fear ; my instinct, for I am 
certain I possess this one fellow-quality with Pox, 
my instinct tells me this will all come true. You 
know how often you have called me your smooth 
prophetess, and then laughed to find me right; 
so believe me now when I think Aunt Eleanor will 
come, and sit down here, and tell us all we have 
80 often wished to hear about. And the rose. 
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mamma/' she exclaimed with girlish eagerness, 
"do you remember the evening she planted it, and 
we all stood here so sad ? It trails all over the 
verandah now, and may, perhaps, have some 
blossoms when they arrive. How little I thought, 
when able to run about, how many hours I should 
Ue and watch them, or how much pleasure it would 
give me." 

" We have often no idea, Amy, what will be a 
blessing in our future life. The things once prized 
may prove nothing worth, while those least thought 
of sometimes become of untold value." 

Mrs Hervey was interrupted by the tumultuous 
entrance of Harry, whose cap had been turned 
into a lair for three young puppies ; and who was 
closely followed by a younger brother and sister, 
and a large brown sporting dog ; the whole party 
making the best of their way to the little sofa. 

** See, Amy, only just look at Bertie's puppies. 
Adams shewed them me when I ran by; real 
beauties, are they not ? And I am to have one for 
my own ; just see now, and help me to pick out a 
good one." And Amy made room for them to be 
placed where she could see them and give an 
opinion as to their merits. 

From the general rapture we must, however, ex- 
cept Bertie, who, particularly disliking Fox, and 
not at all satisfied with the state of her family 
afTairs, stood whimpering and whining in a plain- 
tive tone beside the couch. One of the most pro- 
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mising young dogs was chosen for Hany^ who then 
remombored, on being asked by his mother, that he 
had dolivercd his message, and that Annt Mary was 
coming. In truth, she came in as Harry went out, 
proclaiming his intention of immediately educating 
his dog for Aunt Eleanor, who doubtless eonld get 
nothing like such a black puppy in Africa; and he 
was closely followed by the little ones and Bertie, 
whose object in life was not to lose sight of him. 

Aunt Mary sat down to hear the letter read, and 
talk it all over ; and then Mr Hervey came in, and 
had to be told also ; and so long did the conversa- 
tion last, that in the end he suggested a hope they 
need not wait for the Africans to have tea, which 
Heenied unthought of though the hour was past. 
This put an end to the discussion, but not before 
Adela Iiad counted up her resources, and decided 
they must all come first to Bedleigh, even if too 
many to stay altogether, in which case she had 
fixed on a house near, where Mr Harcourt and his 
family could live, while Eleanor stayed with her, 
to be nursed for a second time into health again. 

And spring ripened into high summer, and still 
the rejoicing song of the house was, Aunt Eleanor 
is coming. Even the little ones, to whom she was 
but a name, were happy in the thought, which 
contained something, they were sure, exceedingly 
pleasant, though not understood. And then the 
cousins, as they were called, who were to come 
from Africa ! On this point imagination took its 
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foil flight: wonld they be white? would they be 
black? a deep nnrsery puzzle, warmly disoussed 
by little tongues ; a question at last gravely pro- 
pounded to mamma, the reader of all riddles. 

Blessed is the going out of many hearts to meet 
the returning one ; worth while, perhaps, a weary 
exile, and a home-siok heart, to taste such a wel- 
come onoe in a life. But the exile is not the secret* 
The receiver will have been hardly parted witli 
elsewhere ; be one of those who have a thousand 
greetings wherever their homo has boon for a while. 
Bead^, if you would have such in keeping for you, 
remember it is neither the drone nor the self- 
pleaser to whom such a lot is given. If you would 
know something of the joy, you must prove your- 
self Uke Aunt Eleanor, an earnest and a gracious 
woman. 



^— m^-3- 
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CHAPTEE XXIL 

«* For all Thy holy Christendom, 
All who to Thee in service come, 
For every church we bend the knee. 
And recognise their head in Thee. 

" For Thine alone, and only Thine, 
Full in Thy love the church must shine ; 
And by Thine own all powerful ray. 
Complete Thou Thine elect, we pray." 

— Old Gkbmam Htmk. M.S. Translation. 

11/ HEN the valleys of England stood so thick 
^^ with com that "they laughed and sang;" 
and autumn had laid her first golden touch upon 
the woods which we saw bursting into spring 
beauty, then, but not before, the long-cherished 
hope became a reality. 

Adela and her husband went to meet the tra- 
vellers, and accompanied them to London, where 
Mr Harcourt was obliged by business to go first of 
all. It was soon found that his stay there would 
have to be prolonged beyond the time they had 
anticipated; and it was therefore settled that 
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Eleanor should return home at once with the 
Herveys, and the rest of the party were to follow 
so soon as able. 

During their parents' absence, Amy had been 
specially commended to Harry's attentions, and 
well had he fulfilled the trust. Her faithful squire 
out of doors, her constant attendant within, he 
now sat beside her, while they anxiously awaited 
the expected arrival, and kept each other quiet by 
talking of what has been, and what they hope will 
be. Harry wishes particularly for an exact descrip- 
tion of Aunt Eleanor, but Amy shakes her head. 

" I don't think I can tell you, Harry ; you would 
never understand, no one does by being told ; and 
besides, you will see for yourself very soon." 

" Well, but you might just try, Amy ; now is she 
anything at all like mamma ?" 

" Oh no ! quite different, much taller ; and then 
Aunt Eleanor's eyes have such a deep look, you 
feel they see something quite beyond one. I think 
she must be like the mountains I have read of, so 
beautiful and grand, but you never get quite up 
these, and the tops seem almost hid in heaven ; 
only below where one can reach all is bright and 
pleasant. I do not call dear mamma like that." 

"No; I'll tell you. Amy," exclaimed the boy, 
** what mamma reminds me of : I always feel with 
her, just as if I was out in the soft spring sunshine, 
that spreads over everything, till all is comfort- 
able and happy." 

X 
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Here, the watchful attitude of Fox's ears made 
them listen for coming sonnds, which were soon 
heard rapidly approaching. As they drew nearer 
Fox threw off hi6 slumbers, and sat erect; they came 
close, and there was a moment's pause, then every 
hair seemed to bristle with attention. Could it 
possibly be that for which he had listened so often 
in vain ? The voice not heard for six long years, 
yet never forgotten ? With a plaintive cry, and a be- 
seeching look at Amy, he fled with one bound from 
the place where he had been lying, and through 
the open door, to the hall entrance. There 
might be seen standing a carriage, out of which 
Mr Hervey was handing a lady, whose face Fox 
kissed at a single leap, and round whom he then 
performed such marvellous frolics, that Bertie, 
who was gravely watching the gambols of her own 
family on the gravel walk, opened her half shut 
eyes to see what could cause such a change in con- 
duct usually so quiet and well regulated. 

He was soon picked up, and caressed to his 
heart's content ; and shrieking with joy, and too 
excited to lie quiet, even in such keeping, he was 
carried into the house, only to be put down that 
Amy might be folded in a fond embrace, and Harry 
gain at last an idea of what the countenance he 
had striven to fancy was really like* 

But why dwell longer on the meeting? Why 
listen by that hearth for the home outpourings of 
hearts which had found each other again ? There 
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is joy in such hours in which the stranger has no 
IMurt ; a joy, which can be but a reflected one, to 
such as belong not to it. We will only wish, to 
those who have absent friends, a day when they 
may know by experience all that is left untold. 
To Fox alone that evening was one of trial ; for 
how should he divide his allegiance in those unex- 
pected circumstances ? How shew that his heart, 
when drawn two ways, was still strictly true ? He 
settled it to the best of his power, by taking up his 
permanent station at his lost mistress' feet; while 
from time to time he trotted up to the couch to be 
stroked by Amy, and wagging his tail, looked up 
with a repentant and wistful air, as much as to 
say, '^ Forgive me; but now she is come back, 
what else can I do ?" 

In ten days after Eleanor's return, the rest of 
the party arrived, to the great satisfaction of the 
younger members of the family, who had been on 
the stretch with anticipation. They were soon on 
cordial terms with the new comers, and a serious 
comparison of names and ages took place. There 
were Edward Harcourt the eldest, who was eleven, 
and Eleanor, his sister, nine ; then came a second 
sistgr, named Alice after her mother. Alice was 
jofit six ; the next was a boy called John, between 
three and four, and there was also a baby girl of 
nine months old. But, said Harry, " we needn't 
ooimt her, she's nothing ; she and baby Mary, our 
haby, can go together; then we're just equaL 
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There's me, I am ten you know, and Bonald's 
eight ; and our Eleanor shall do for Alice, she's 
past six ; Alfred and John, the little ones, can play 
together, and then there are the babies ; so that's 
all right." Which indeed it appeared to be, if one 
might judge by the merry ring of voices that rose 
from the lawn and gardens, at all hours of the 
day. There seemed no end to the mirth ; and if 
the English children were surprised to find the 
new play-fellows all white, their companions were 
not less astonished that nobody whom they saw 
was black. 

The elders enjoyed themselves more quietly, but 
not less truly ; they drew on the memories of the 
past in a way that the others could not do. Adela 
and John Harcourt had never seen each other 
since the evening he came to say farewell on leav- 
ing England ; but they had not followed paths of 
their own devising, and could now meet as friends 
each with their cup of happiness full, and ready 
to acknowledge that the way by which they had 
been led had been the best. It was this which 
gave such perfect peace and contentment to their 
present family meeting, for such they called it. 
Eleanor had been for many a year their adopted 
sister, and the others brethren for her sake. 
Therefore was the rectory of Eedleigh a right joy- 
ful place. 

But things could not always thus continue, and 
it became necesBary to decide on winter plans. 
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Mr Harcourt was likely to have much business in 
London, and spoke of moving his family thither : 
bat Adela, taking advantage of his fifteen years' 
absence, drew hideous pictures of the fogs in which 
they would live, never seeing the sun, as she per- 
suaded them, for months together, till she effectu- 
ally frightened Mrs Harcourt, who had never been 
in England since she was a child, and who now 
pleaded so hard that their home should not be in 
the midst of such darkness and gloom, that her 
husband shewed symptoms of relenting. ''But 
where then should it be?" 

Adela had a plan, and soon led matters her 
own way, and to the house she had long since 
settled would do for them in the village. '^ Twenty 
minutes," said she, takes you to town. '' Papa 
went daily for years, and you will be able to do 
the same if you wish ; then Alice cah keep the chil- 
dren in this nice air, and they will soon look as 
blooming as mine. Best of all, you will be near 
us the whole time; but Eleanor must promise 
to stay with us ; only say, dear friend, that this 
will do." 

And so they agreed, only too glad, like other 
strangers, to have things settled for them ; and the 
next day, the house, after having been visited and 
approved of, was taken for the winter. By the 
beginning of October the whole party were com- 
fortably installed, leaving Eleanor at the Bectory, 
as had been arranged. 



But they w&i^ none of tiiem ieBey snd ^uk 
wlioim tfaej had left bdund ^pos wok Ibc j ttMlPfi 
Mr 'Hxnmatt was MI7 ffngigwi in trwnrfntinm of 
One Seriptores, the pfrintm^ of widA he was to 
wpCTittlend wfajbt in Ttfigjamiy and amaOeriPoda 
for the aefaools and natire ChrffftiMia ipue abo 
onhand* IfanjIetlerswefeieesvedaadaBSWoed, 
and Eleanor waa (fiHgi^ni in acgniringa totwrigdgg 
of raaioas tkinga iriiieh would fsoie na^d to 
others when she retnmed. Thna, if afasoit for a 
widle, their peeoliar work was not lost ta^at at, 
thon^ it did not prevent their doing good Heiiks 
to aD others roond than when ofportoniif offiocd. 
Eleanor also eonsidered the recoTery of her kealdi 
a ehief objeet, and therefore fswieaxSj mffaiwwl 
from overtaxing her rtrength, oftoi apoidiiig tte 
time, when others were absent on more aetife 
\msanesB, in qmet talk by Amy's coueh satisfying 
her etiriosity aboot her life in Africa and ho* fidcnds 
there. Of an erening, too, stories on the same soh- 
jeet were in great reqaesiy and eageiiy Hsteneil to 
by yoong and old« 

** Indeedy Annt Eleanor," said Amy, on one of 
these oeeasions, I assure yon it win be of tiie great- 
est nse to the Mission that yon have reComed, and 
that we fan shew yon afire and whole as when yon 
went away, for to go to Africa is eonsidered certain 
death. Old Mrs Baynton has nsrer heard yoor 
r m'nfit mentioned sinee yon left, without shalnng 
her head, and saying, 'Poor, poor thing, what a 
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pity to go and kill herself in that way/ She has 
been airay all the summer, bat think of her snr- 
poEise when she eomes back, and finds yon all here : 
it will be quite a show for the old lady, and as yoa 
look pretty well, J hope she will give np saying 
'Poor thing' at last/' 

^ She may do so, as far as we are concerned ; 
I eoneliide l&s Baynton does not support missions." 

^' Yes^ in a eertain way, she gives something ooea- 
flionally as a doty, but she seldom eomes to the 
meetings, beeanse she doesn't like to hear of the 
people who are going. It is very weU to give 
some money, but there is, she says, too mneh en- 
thnswaum, and people's seal really nms away with 
tiiemi, making them think they shall do so mneh 
good^ and then they only die. Besides, she argoes, 
tliere is no doubt the heathen will be converted 
lome day; therefore it will come to pass without 
ihoee who can't do anything trying to help." 

Eleanor smiled. *' I remember. Amy, when I 
thonght mneh the same myself; nay, you need not 
look aatonished. Uncle John," said she turning to 
hat brother, who was one of the party assembled 
loimd the winter fire ; '^ Uncle John no doubt re- 
nuemben when it was so." 

** Yes^" answered Mr Hareourt; ''but only to ^e 
one good hope that people may often change their 
cpbnoDM left the better. When the meeting eomea. 
Amy, 111 just give a little roar, to shew people 
thai if they will make a lion of an African misdon- 
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wone tfaaa fi>ily £» azij to g[> CTpwting to icsd sb 

^ Hiui joa & T«7 luzd one fiboi, Usefe Jotm/' 
aaked HftZTj; w&o had beai cagatfy H rtgniwg ? 

^ I have not eome home to mafe mnA of i^ 
own dom^ Hany ; but ft was Hfbrmlk cnovg^to 
(2^ oa in the fbst jears wiKfL we w€bI oak. Ilsfe 
known what it is to want &od and shelter, and to 
think eaeh day might be my last. The gooi 
^fAHer must be prepared to 'oidiire hardneas.' 
Things are mneh changed at our atatiaiL now, and 
j<m would be pleased to see the new cfanrcii qidto 
filled on Sunday wilh oar people. And yet at the 
worst, oar trials fell hx short ci those which wcse 
borne by the men. who first carried the gospel to 
the heathen inbeaL We wait, and go now with 
fellow'laboorers, and sympatic, and prayers, and 
can see the visible effects of others' tod ; hot what 
hearts most they have had who were the fathers 
of missionary work! Before snch names as those 
of Egede, Swartz, Albrecht, and Wnfiams, present 
efforts, with a Christian worid to back tiieni, and a 
door open to receire them, can only take a seeond 
place. On the mnster-roll of faithfnl woirkers^ 
they most ever have a deathless pre-eminence/' 

'' I hare often thooght/' said Mr Hervey, " that 
in them most hare been the same nndaanted love 
and resolution as possessed the apostle St Paol, 
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when he went forth in obedience to the command, 
' Depart, I will send thee far hence to the Oentiles/ 
He went in no ignorance of what awaited him ; for 
it is expressly added, ' I wiU shew him how great 
things he mast suffer for my name's sake.' Faith- 
ful to death was the apostle, faithful to death many 
a worthy follower in the same cause." 

** Many a one, yet not losing their life, but find- 
ing it in the perfection of its immortality. Now 
we have not a few labourers who have been spared 
to the work for many years. It is true the bishops 
of Sierra Leone have been successively removed. 
The loss has been costly and sorrowful ; but others 
will be found to stand in the gap." 

'^ As is already the case ; but their deaths have 
caused a panic, and made a melancholy and un- 
favourable impression." 

'' Naturally they could not fail to do so. Be- 
sides, when a bishop is taken from his sphere of 
labour, the whole Christian world re-echoes with the 
disaster ; but of six or eight men who may go out at 
the same time with him, only those interested in 
their work know in most cases whether they live or 
die* Therefore, though more than half, or even a 
larger proportion, may be spared for long and useful 
labour, people generally are ignorant of the fitcts. 
In the last thirty years, the Church Missionary 
Society has sent out fifty-three Europeans, as 
missionaries, or catechists and schoolmasters, for 
whom they thus account in the published report of 
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the Society*: — '14 have died in Afriea, or after 
their retnm home, from the effects of the climate ; 
1, after 28 years' service ; 1, after 19 years' service; 
2» after 16 years' service ; 1, after 8 years' service ; 
the others at earlier periods ; 7 have retired after 
length of service, 15 to 21 years ; 17 are still 
hibonring in Africa; 2 elsewhere ; 18 have retired 
from various causes, after 2 or 3 years.' This 
embraces, too, we must remember, the first thirty 
years of the i^aion, when experience and W 
ledge have to be painfully gained. If not proving 
the climate favourable to Europeans, it may at 
least serve to shew that it is not infallibly fatal." 

** I had already remarked those statistics," said 
Mr Hervey, " which refer, I believe, only to the 
Sierra Leone coast, with the Toruba and adjacent 
territories. The statement takes no count of the 
extensive missions in other parts, carried on by 
our own and other branches of the Christian 
Church, and all characterised by the same spirit 
of devotion." 

'' No ; there are active, energetic men in many 
other parts. Sierra Leone was not originally con- 
sidered the best spot for conmienoing a mission, 
but was occupied for want of other opening ; and 
it is now plainly seen that no other place on the 
western coast of Africa can equal it in its position 
for extended usefulness. But, after all, if I have 
spoken specially of Africa, it is because it has been 

* Ohxttck Missionarj Intelligencer. 
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onr home, and pecnliar comer of the vineyard; 
bat there is missionary work in more favoured 
elimates for those who desire such, and feel called 
to take it upon them. In the words of our poet — 

< The world is aU before them where to choose/ 

at least for those who are free to do so. With 
many, the plain duty is to go no further than the 
near circle ; it may be their own parish, or per- 
haps only the home fireside, where their exai^le 
and influence, if rightly used, may be as much 
missionary work as if they went to the further end 
of the globe." 

" Yes," answered Mr Hervey ; "and I have been 
stmck by some remarks which bear upon the sub- 
ject in the very book I have in my hand. The 
writer is speaking of the scenes and conversations 
which accompanied our blessed Lord's ascension ; 
and after quoting His last words, ' And ye shall be 
witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
ends of the earth,'* he comments on them thus: — 
' In these words Christ traces the circles in which 
Christian sympathy and activity should ever run : 
first, Jerusalem, their native city; next, Judea, 
their native land ; then Samaria, a neighbouring 
oountry, inhabited by a race nationally detested 
by their countrymen ; and finally, the ^ uttermost 
parts of the earth ; ' they were neither to seek dis- 
tant spheres first, nor to confine themselves always 

« Acts i. 7, 8. 
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at home ; but to carry the gospel into all the world, 
as each conntry could be reached.' And again he 
says, ' To the uttermost parts of the earth ' are the 
last words on His lips, a startling word for His 
peasant auditors, accustomed to limit their range 
of thought within the Holy Land. But he had 
already said ' that all power was given to Him in 
heaven and in earth.' Did not the faith of some 
disciples reel under the weight of these words ?"* 

" The remarks are much to the point," observed 
Mr Harcourt. ** In this as in all other courses in 
life, we need the ' spirit of a sound mind ' to help 
us to decide ; and to pray that to each it may be 
granted to have ^ a right judgment in all things.'" 

" I have often wondered," said Adela, who had 
hitherto been silent, '^whether the collects and 
prayer-book services were written by old men. 
There is such an unspeakable beauty about them ; 
a chastened and subdued spirit, such as one thinks 
could only come with the age of a sanctified life ; 
and of which one never feels the force till one 
knows something at least of such a spirit one's self." 

** At all events they were no children in grace," 
answered Mr Hervey. " Taken as a whole, no- 
thing short of inspiration can exceed the simple 
grandeur of our Hturgy; the compUers indeed 
drank deeply of the ' spiritual rock,' and that ' rock 
was Christ.' As though with lips touched with a 
living coal from the heavenly altar, our church 

♦ " The Tongue of Fire," pp. 9, 10, by WiUiam Arthur, M.A. 
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leads her people to the throne of grace ; or with 
the psahnist smgs 'of mercy and judgment:' a 
songy as I once heard well observed, ' peculiar to 
this earth, for in heaven will be no judgment, in 
hell no mercy.' * The king's daughter is all 
glorious within, her clothing is of wrought gold.' 
We shall hear no higher strains till the praises 
of time shall be exchanged for the hosannas of 
eternity.'* 

"Till the day," added Mr Harcourt, "when 
every branch of the church militant now on earth 
shall be brought together, no more many, but 
one; when every nation, and kindred, and lan- 
guage shall join in the cry, * Salvation to our God 
which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb,' and we shall realize, though now so often 
from our weakness, our jealousies, our faithless- 
ness, unable to grasp its fulness, the truth, that 
*the holy church throughout all the world doth 
worship God.' " 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

" Oive unto as the increase of fidth, hope, and charity." 

AND so Christmas came to the dwellers at Eed- 
leigh : beautiful Christmas, with its gracious 
memories, its glorious hopes, its loving^kindnesses, 
its tender mercies, its forgiveness of sins. 

What is a country without a Christmas ? Those 
bom in a Christian land, who dwell at home with 
their own people, cannot know. We cannot fancy 
what England would be without this, our high 
festival. 

What it would be to have no angel's song, no 
glory in heaven, no peace on earth, no day-star 
from on high to lighten the darkness and the 
shadow of death. 

We do not know. For with each returning 

season, through the length and breadth of the 

land go forth the leioicixig words, "Unto us a 
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child is bom, nnto us a Son is given;'' and, oh 
hear it, ye captives, ye heavy laden, "He shall 
save His people from their sins." 

Beside all the wailing and weeping of sorrow, 
the tumult and the discord of the world, there rises 
ever this wonderful strain, " Unto you is bom a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord." 

Then the feast is set, and the Master saith, 
" Come." Then stand the gates of heaven open, 
and are not yet shut, that all who will may enter 
in. 

And keeping this her Christmas memory of the 
day when her Lord came in mercy and in great 
humility, the church looks on yet a little while, 
to the time when He shall come again, for judg- 
ment, in great glory. 

To the midnight, when she shall raise the cry, 
** The bridegroom cometh, go ye out to meet Him !" 

When she shall no more say, " Unto us a child 
is bom," but> ** Behold, the King is come !" 

Soul, take thou heed. Earthly Christmases 
shall one day cease ; will they leave thee with the 
hope, yea, the certainty of a place, even among the 
lowest of the royal train ? 

It was true Christmas at Bedleigh. 

True Christmas on the earth with its mantle of 
snow, and the holly-trees loaded with berries. 

Trae Christmas in the church, where the "fir- 
tree, and the pine-tree, and the box-tree, together 
beautified the place of the sanctuary." 
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True GhriBtmas in the hearts of those who met 
there, and kept the feast. 

True Christmas in the portions prepared for the 
needy, in the loving-kindnesses which went round 
to all. 

True Christmas by the fireside; to the elders 
blessed, to the children merry, to all a happy 
Christmas, with its Yule log, its family gatherings, 
its fairy presents, and its innocent mirth. 

So Christmas passed once more again from Bed- 
leigh. 

And soon, through the clear frosty air, the bells 
rung out the old year, which had brought some 
back to their native land ; and rung in the new, 
bringing them they knew not what. 

Surely, then, in the dead of that night, visions 
come and go before the children of men. 

Visions of the past receding for ever ; spirits of 
the future, though, like Job, they discern not the 
forms thereof; shadows on the curtain about to be 
drawn up ; the phantasmagoria of life's dreams. 

To each one their own. Those at Eedleigh were 
bright and pleasant, for the winter was a happy 
one for all. Juliana spent a fortnight with the 
party, and it was with satisfaction that Eleanor 
marked the improvement in every way in her, and 
her earnest wish to do her duty where she was 
placed. Indeed, Mrs Moore wrote herself to say 
how much they valued Miss Harcourt's services 
to ber little girls, " for did I not do so," said she, 
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" you would have no idea from her own account of 
all she is to us, or how much attached we are to 
her." " I only wish," said Eleanor, as she placed 
the letter in Mr Hervey's hand, "that your 
mother could have seen the good results of her 
kind assistance in this matter." Juliana would 
gladly have chosen for herself, had she been free 
to do 80, the same course as her cousin, but Elea- 
nor had always reminded her of her mother's 
claim to having her sufficiently near to allow of 
their meeting occasionally, and of her going to her 
at any time she might particularly want her; 
and had clearly pointed out that the duty at hand 
is what is required of each, and must be performed 
first, before others further ofif, and perhaps better 
hked, are sought for — 

** Careful less to serve Thee much^ 
Than to please Thee perfectly. ' 

For this reason, though Adela would gladly have 
kept her at the rectory the whole of her holidays, 
she left them at the end of the fortnight for Hast- 
ings, that she might spend the remaining three 
weeks with her mother, before returning to her 
school-room duties, which, however, was no irk- 
some prospect; " for," said she, " how fortunate I 
am in having nothing but a sort of home wherever 

I go." 

The African children enjoyed the winter exceed- 
ingly, and seemed benefited rather than hurt by 
the cold. The running and scampering about all 

Y 
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day with English companions was like a new Ufe 
to them, and to the latter their extreme surprise 
at the snow and ice, and other wonders of the (to 
them) foreign country, was matter of continual 
amusement. But, on the other hand, the Har- 
courts had their strong points, and could tell tales 
of scenes and people such as the others had never 
dreamed of ; many an evening in the dusk they 
crouched together by the school-room fire, listen- 
ing to and telling each other endless stories, with 
Sambo (so Harry's young black dog had been 
named) curled up between the boys. 

In this way, before many weeks, Harry and his 
sister had become acquainted with the names of 
all the people and places familiar to their com- 
panions ; till they were sure they could quite fancy 
the house they lived in, and the church and the 
school full of black people. "Yes," Harry said, 
" he could just see it all ; but I say, Edward, who's 
Mr Landen?" 

Three or four voices answered the question in 
the same breath, with varied information about 
Mr Landen. Mr Landen was a clergyman; Mr 
Landen had a church they once went to see ; Mr 
Landen taught an old woman to read ; Mr Landen 
was very good natured. But the remark apparently 
considered most descriptive of that gentleman was, 
that he was the person who was always talking to 
Aunt Eleanor. 
But it was only among the younger people 
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that the name thus suddenly challenged was a 
strange one. From Adela and her husband 
Eleanor had no secrets, and even Amy had some- 
times heard portions read of the letters written in 
a certain bold firm hand, which always appeared 
gladly welcomed. 

The three houses had many visitors during the 
spring. Charlotte spent some weeks at her father's, 
and George with his wife also came for a time, 
though they could not remain absent long. The 
arrivals most exciting, however, were those of the 
two absent sailors. Harry came first, with only 
two months leave, and soon after him Bonald 
arrived for a longer stay on shore, to the great 
delight of his wife, who met him with the baby bom 
during his absence in her arms. The baptism 
had been deferred until the father's return, and 
took place in May. The little girl was named 
*^ Adela Harcourt," after her two godmothers, and 
her godfather, Mr Harcourt. " This," said Mary, 
** solves the difficulty about the names ; otherwise 
grandpapa declared we should have to call her 
^ Eleanor Johanna,' as well as Adela. And though 
two names are sometimes useful, I really think 
three too much of a good thing for any but 
princesses." 

** It spares us the perplexity, too, of deciding by 
which of her three aliases she shall be generally 
known," added Bonald. ^^Yes, two names are 
enough for my maiden, if only others are satisfied." 



^ 
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This they declared themselves to be. "If she only 
tarns ont half as good/' continued her father, 
" what a blessing it will be ; however, at all events 
I must make the best of her such as she is ; " and 
as happily the baby, already six months old, was 
a sturdy lively child, that delighted in its papa's 
tossing and play, Ronald's happiness in his little 
daughter was without alloy. 

He was also pleased to renew his acquaintance 
with Eleanor, of whom he had seen very little, 
since the days spent together at his mother's. He 
had much to ask, particularly, if she still wound 
skeins of silk? and whether, "when there were 
any knots, she ever broke them now?" The 
recollection raised a merry laugh between them, 
and Eleanor said, that she could not say she liked 
tangled skeins much better than formerly, " only 
they are not too much for me now, and 1 get 
through them better than I used." Bonald said 
he saw little change in his old friend, and thought 
her quite as handsome as before. Indeed, the 
bracing air had done so much for her, during the 
eight months they had been at home, that, though 
perhaps she had rather less colour than in former 
years, stiU there was nothing of a delicate or suffer- 
ing look about her. 

Mr Harcourt had been, since the beginning of 
the year, diligently engaged with the translation; 
and business connected with the work took him 
often to London, whence he returned in the evening 
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to his family. One day that this had been the 
case, Eleanor met him at the Bectory gate with her 
hands full of papers. 

" Letters, John, from all our people, and good 
news in them ; Alice has her own pectdiar budget, 
and here are yours. She left them with me to 
give you when you came, as she and Mary are out 
with the children, and will not be back before tea 
time." 

"They are welcome," answered her brother, 
" and may help to decide many points on which I 
must soon make up my mind. Let us stay and 
read them under the trees ; even we must allow it 
to be warm to-night. I had forgotten it could be 
so hot in England even in July." 

He had seated himself, and already opened one 
of his letters. It was therefore more to herself than 
him that she spoke, as, placing herself on the turf 
beside the garden bench, she said, " July ; nearly 
a year since we left home ; how short a time it 
seems, and yet only six weeks later we were just 
leaving." 

" Here is something for you to read," said her 
brother. "It is not to me, as you will see ; you 
have finished your own, so it will interest you. 
Such evidences of life and faith give good hope for 
any infant church." 

And so she read, sitting silently beside him, as 
follows. The letter was from liberated Africans of 
the Ibo nations, or their descendants : — 
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" We, among whom are chiefly to be found those 
who are natives of Onitsha, and the adjacent parts 
of the Ibo country bordering upon the Niger, and 
their descendants, beg most respectfully to tender 
our sincere and heartfelt thanks at the movement 
which Providence has caused your Society to make, 
in establishing a mission on the banks of the great 
Niger, 

** While we could not but, as Christians, glory in 
the success which has attended the labours of your 
Society in the Yoruba country, yet our hearts have 
been still more cheered from the fact that Chris- 
tianity has begun to dawn in our own native land. 

" We look with eagerness for the arrival of our 
respected friend, the Rev. J. C. Taylor. We wish 
him God-speed in the work in which he has 
laboured, and to which, we trust, he will soon re- 
turn ; and as a slight evidence of the deep sense of 
gratitude we feel towards your society, which, under 
the hands of Providence, has been instrumental in 
spreading the glad tidings of the gospel to the 
heathen of Africa, we have collected, by subscrip- 
tions, a small sum, amounting to jG64, 6s. 2|d., 
which we respectfully place at the disposal of your 
Committee, to be appropriated in any manner you 
may consider most advantageous towards the pro- 
motion of the Niger Mission. 

" We have been encouraged in presenting you 
with this trifle by the fact, that, in the establish- 
ment of such an iniaiA mmo\i, there would neces- 
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sarily be many objects of an insignificant nature 
to which it might still be usefully applied ; and we 
trust there will never be wanting here many sons 
of Africa, both young and old, blessed with the 
privileges of Christianity and civilisation, who will 
be ready and willing to go forth, sacrificing all ob- 
jects of a pecuniary nature, cheerfully to accept the 
repeated cries of their fellow-brethren and kinsmen, 
' Come over and help us.'"* 

" Yes,*' continued Mr Harcourt, as he closed the 
last of his own letters, " the thing speaks for itself; 
there is life in the plant which brings forth fruit. 
The good seed, wearily sown in tears and often in 
death, has not been lost, and many reapers, may 
we hope, come with joy, and bring their sheaves 
with them ; reapers, too, of Africa's own children, 
for the native ministry which is springing up, 
aided by the catechists and schoolmasters, is the 
great matter of rejoicing for those who have the 
subject at heart. Their letters are written in a 
spirit which leaves no room to doubt of their sin- 
cerity. And now, Eleanor, what news have you?" 

'' Some that you must have heard about, too, 
already, and that I wished to talk over together, 
which was the reason of my coming out here to 
meet you. Mr Landen wishes to know if we are 
likely to return at the end of the year, as proposed. 
He will have told you that it is now quite decided 
that he will go to the new station which is to be 
* Ohurch Missionary InteUigenoer. 
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formed ; and this, he thinks, will be early in the 
spring." 

'' So he tells me, and I had already heard that 
it was settled ; I am sorry for you, Eleanor." 

" I am ashamed to think how sorry I have felt 
for myself ; but it will not do. It is no question of 
what we should find most agreeable, but of what 
has to be done, and who can do it best ? There is 
no doubt of Mr Landen's qualifications for the 
task, and we shall not be quite alone; but what as 
to our longer stay here?" 

" We shall have to consider the matter seriously, 
The work I have in hand will take much longer 
than was thought. There is a difficulty now, and will 
be for some months. Then we shall have enough 
to occupy us for a year and a half, at least, before 
it is finished. This would be too long a delay for 
you, and involve much trouble, as the new station 
will be far from ours. Besides, our own arrange- 
ments were not made with a view to so long an 
absence. It might be well for me to go out for a 
short time, leaving Alice and the children here, in 
which case you could go with me; otherwise, I 
suppose, we should have to look for friends whom 
you could accompany." 

"Which I should not like half as well; and 
Alice will grieve over the other plau ; either way 
there must be some trial." 

" Yes ; but surely if our prayers for increase of 
grace are anything mote than idle words, we shall 
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have therein strength to meet all troubles when 
they arrive. You are not beginning to be faint- 
hearted now, Eleanor.'* 

" No ; not faint-hearted, nor yet double-minded, 
I hope. It is only the little foxes again," added 
she playfully. " And see, here come all the party, 
and Adela calls to the hospitalities of her round 
table, which will be more than full, for every one 
is here to-night." 

Bising as she spoke, the brother and sister joined 
the merry party ; and doubts and fears were laid 
aside for a time, to enjoy the present. The whole 
family met at the Eectory, that all might spend 
the last evening with Harry, who was to join his 
ship the next day. There was old Mr Edgerton 
with Louisa and Charlotte, George and his wife, 
Mr and Mrs Harcourt, Henry himself, Adela and 
her husband, Eleanor, Mary, and Bonald, besides 
Amy, and of younger children eight. 

"Only two more to make the proper number for 
the round table," said Adela, "king Arthur's at 
least, for mine not being of such regal dimensions, 
I have sent the noisy ones of our party to another." ' 

" It would'nt be quite impossible to make up the 
orthodox number," exclaimed Bonald; "if you, 
Adela, will send for baby Mary, I'll go and fetch 
my daughter, which will make it just right." 

" I beg you'll do nothing of the kind," remon- 
strated his wife, " one thing is certain, that nurse 
would'nt allow you if you wished ; your daughter 
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has been Bound asleep this hour, and you will have 
to defer your premature intention of bringing her 
out. Besides, it wouldn't be fair after all, as there 
is a third family baby, so that we should be one too 
many ; better leave well alone, Ronald." 

" Most true, wise wife ; my apology must be 
the having but one ; now these people who have 
all three or four apiece here, of course, need not 
think of Number five or six in the nursery." 

"Ah, Ronald," said Henry, who had just entered, 
" that last speech shews your utter inexperience in 
the ways of woman's world at least. Now, I know 
better; last year, I went down to the station^ 
where my ship was, in a vessel carrying Queen's 
troops ; we had several officers on board with their 
families. The youngsters and I were capital 
friends, and I always found I was welcome to the 
whole kit, excepting only the Benjamins ; but the 
minute I touched one of them, I was pursued by 
mammas and nurses exclaiming, '0 Sir, please, 
not the baby.' *0 Mr Hervey, indeed, you must 
not take baby.' I might have had the others for 
good and all if I had wished." 

" Well, Harry," answered Adela, " I doubt your 
wisdom being much deeper than your neighbour's. 
Roland, where do you intend to sit ?" 

" I am not quite certain ; I feel put down among 
my betters, and incline to join the lower table, if 
only the cheer is good. What have they got, 
Adela?'' 
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*' The abundance of plenty, and over and above, 
a plom-cake of Aunt Eleanor's own making." 

" Indeed ; why, I had no idea, Aunt Eleanor, you 
had gone into the baking, or are we only to say 
the confectionary, line ?" 

"Perhaps not ; but that is one of my new achieve- 
ments. I have been industriously taking lessons 
till I flatter myself my bread and cakes will bear 
the test of eating, when people are kind enough to 
try them." 

"Which I shall be happy to do; but. Aunt 
Eleanor, do you really go out to Africa to make 
cakes ?" 

" Well, we do not live exactly for that purpose, 
But as people will eat bread, and like cakes, one 
may as well have them good as bad, which I am 
not likely to get unless I know how to teach 
others ; meanwhile, knowledge is not burdensome, 
and this is only one of many things which will 
prove very useful." 

The subject of the letters was not mentioned 
that evening, but discussed at a later period with 
Alice, who was the third party interested, and at 
the end of a week, Mr Harcourt's plan was agreed 
npon ; that he should return for a short time, tak- 
ing Eleanor with him, while his wife and children 
remained in their present cottage, where she would 
have the society of kind friends. When quite 
settled, Adela was told; but Eleanor, to prevent its 
appearing sudden, had prepared the way by various 
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hints and suggestions, which had not been lost, 
and she was not therefore taken quite by surprise. 

" I see it is the best way," said she, " and of 
course know we must part sooner or later ; and a 
year was the time first mentioned. It will be a 
trial, however, to Eleanor to leave her old home, 
and go to a new one, where everything has to be 
begun ; your own school too, and all the people 
you know so well." 

" Yes, one cannot but feel it in some measure; 
we must look forward hopefully to the time when 
new interests shall have become old ones in their 
turn. The people have been most anxious to have 
the missionaries among them, though till now the 
thing has been utterly impossible." 

" I am glad at all events we shall have Alice 
and the children close to us, and we will make her 
as happy as we can." 

" I am sure of that," said her husband ; " and 
indeed, without such a certainty, I hardly know 
how I could have left her in the foreign country 
this is to her ; but among you all here, the time 
will pass sooner than she thinks." 

" Oh yes," answered Alice, trying to smile, 
though the effort was evident, " I am quite brave 
about it, and John has more than once been away 
longer even than four months, and exposed to far 
greater dangers ; I can trust him to the same care 
which has brought him back to us before. In the 
end too, I am sure oxxx longer stay in England 
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will be of use to the children. Eleanor's removal 
from our old haunts is the only real cloud to all." 

"However," said John, laughing, "as she does 
not ask our pity, you can keep it for those who 
want it, Alice. In the mean time make ready all of 
which you wish us to be the bearers for our ancient 
homestead and people." 

There was much preparation after that: first, 
letters to be written, and then, when the answers 
came, many commissions to be executed and pur- 
chases made. The conversation related took place 
in the middle of July, and by the first week in 
October, John and Eleanor hoped to leave. The 
latter had an endless list of things required in her 
new sphere of usefulness, and she, with either 
Adela or one of the other sisters, spent many hours 
iH London, engaged in the weary length of work 
known familiarly as " a day's shopping." 

But at last all was .completed, and a little time 
yet left for the quiet finishing of home arrange- 
ments. Among these was the sorting and tying 
up with proper labels garden seeds of all kinds. 
"I don't know what will succeed," said Eleanor; 
"but I shall put everything in, and hope some- 
thing may come up. And take care of the wild 
flower packets too, Harry ; if I am so fortunate as 
to have a garden, they shall have a choice place, 
if only they will grow, though I sadly fear not." 

"Have you got a house, Eleanor," asked Mr 
Edgerton, who was standing beside them. 
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" No, sir, not yet ; but it will not take very long 
to build, I daresay. Not a very magnificent one, 
you know, but something of the kind that will do." 

"And a church and school; how do you expect 
to get these ? ** 

" It will take longer ; but as the people are very 
anxious to be taught, we shall look on to the time 
when they will try and build one for themselves. 
They are very earnest when once they value the 
truth taught them. The school will follow the 
church, perhaps even precede it. You see we draw 
largely on faith and hope." 

"And hope of the right kind is a heavenly 
gift, which * maketh not ashamed.* Harry, give 
me a pen and ink, will you ?'* The old gentleman 
took a book from his pocket, and, after writing a 
few seconds, placed a piece of paper in Eleanor's 
hand. "My dear," said he, "it is now many 
years since you first came to my home, and I 
numbered you among my daughters. To thjBm 
I have given before this the same as I now give 
you. It will help to build the church, if you like 
to make that use of it." 

The gift was a cheque for a hundred pounds. 
Eleanor's eyes glistened. " It is indeed kind, sir ; 
but I already owe you more than I can reckon. It 
will probably altogether build our church, and the 
school as well. One of the last new churches, 
sufficient for the wants of the place, cost only forty 
pounds ; ours may be larger, if it seem expedient, 
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and still leave a surplus. We do not require such 
large sums as in this country. If the king or 
chiefs have invited the missionaries, they are quite 
willing to give the ground, and materials are not 
difficult to procure. We hope the station may be- 
come a commercial one, as the people are quite 
alive to the advantages to be gained, and have 
plenty to offer the traders. If they were but Chris- 
tian men, who would carefuUy avoid bringing 
reproach on the name they bear, the advantages 
would be untold, and each in his calling might 
become an evangelist as well as a civiliser. How- 
ever, we have much ground to win first; but 
though we may wait long, the day will come when 
a church wiU be wished for and valued.** 

" We will not doubt it ; and what will it be 
called?** 

" Christ Church, sir, if I have a voice. The first 
church in a heathen town ought to bear no other 
name.** 

"You are right, my dear; and now I must be 
going home. I shaU not live long, but the bless- 
ing of an old man rest on Christ Church, its 
builders and its worshippers; ** saying which, with- 
out waiting for any reply, Mr Edgerton left the 
room, and the next moment was walking quietly 
down the gravel walk, in the direction of his own 
house. 

The days passed quickly, bringing at length the 
first week in October. Then, with earnest fare- 
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wells, again the brother and sister went forth 
together. 

Once more the good ship spread her sails to the 
wind, followed by many prayers and blessings. 
Once more poor human hearts throbbed with the 
pang of separation; and once more taking com- 
fort, dried their tears, commending themselves, 
and all they loved, to the mighty hand, and the 
tender mercies, which had led them all their life 
long, and would be faithful even unto the end. 

So our story finds its close; and with a few words 
more, we take our leave of those whose history we 
have been tracing. 

But some may like to know, that before another 
Christmas, happy letters brought good tidings of 
those who had left in October. An unexpected 
visitor, too, had appeared at Eedleigh : no other 
than Edward Vernon, driven home to take a rest 
from incessant toil, and rejoicing to think he 
should find the Harcourts there. He arrived only 
to hear they had sailed a month previously, and 
that thus he had missed seeing his old companion 
and play-fellow Eleanor, to whom he had long 
since become a valued friend. But there was 
John's return in the spring to look to, and, mean- 
while, he came to see Mrs Harcourt, with whom he 
was already acquainted. By her he was, of course, 
introduced at the Rectory, where, for the sake of 
otbera, he was at once considered as a friend, even 
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before his own high character and personal worth 
had gained him a place in their esteem, as was the 
case before long ; he often paid them a visit, and 
his presence served in some measure to fill the 
gapnn their circle. In the spring, John Harcourt 
stood once more among them, safely restored to 
his family, and anxious to resume his work which 
was waiting for him. .Eleanor's pleasant letters 
more than reconciled all to her absence, and they 
felt that her visit had been the means of their 
knowing each other better, as also of enabling 
those at home to enter with greater interest into 
the details of her everyday life. 

Mary continues to live with her father, making 
the house bright and cheerful. Charlotte is 
frequently with them, but remains principally at 
her brother's; she is known among his work- 
people as one whose presence always brings com- 
fort in sorrow or distress, and George's house 
contains a happy and united family. 

Amy's couch continues to be a gathering point 
for all, and Fox, who is nearly blind from age, is 
always to be found curled up beside her. He has 
lost the spirit to be even cross, and only when his 
young mistress speaks to him does he in return 
whine and lick her hand. Poor Fox, the last 
parting nearly broke his heart, and but for Amy's 
care he must have died for love of her whom he 
would so gladly have bitten, the first night they 
mei at HoUy Lodge. 
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Mrs Wood and Mrs Timms live together, made 
comfortable by Eleanor's annuity ; and recalling 
all she said and did, besides hearing of her 
occasionally, now forms great part of the old 
women's happiness. • 

Edward Vernon is returning to his post, where, 
after many years of apparently fruitless labours, 
a rich harvest seems likely to be gathered in. He 
does not go alone : Louisa Edgerton has become 
the missionary's wife, and her sisters have no wish 
to hold her back, while rejoicing that she goes to a 
better climate than that in which Eleanor's lot 
has been cast. No bitterness mingles with the 
thought of those absent from them ; they hope to 
meet again, even in this world ; but if not, they 
know they shall see them in the day when each 
shall ' rest and stand in his lot,' when 

" Many of them that sleep in the dnst of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt. 

'* And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that torn many to righteonaness as the 
stars for ever and ever " — Dahixl ziL 2, 3. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 



tKl^t €antluBian of t\n kJ^aU ^uihx. 



'* most blessed mansion of the city which is above I most clear day of 
eternity, which night obscureth not, but the highest tmth ever enlighteneth I 

** To the saints it shineth glowing with everlasting brightness ; but to those 
that are pilgrims on the earth, it appeareth only afor off, and as it were through 
a glass." 



" rjlHE noble love of Jesus impels a man to do 
-■- great things, and stirs him up to be always 
longing for what is more perfect. » 

" Love feels no burden, thinks nothing of trouble, 
attempts what is above its strength, pleads no ex- 
case of impossibility; for it thinks all things lawful 
for itself, and all things possible. 

'^ It is therefore able to undertake all things, 

and it completes many things, and warrants them 

to take effect, where he who does not love would 

faint and die. 

'^ Love is watchful, and sleeping slumbereth not. A 

" Though weary, it is not tired*, though ^reaaed^ 
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it is not straitened; though alarmed, it is not con- 
fonnded ; but, as a lively flame and burning torch, 
it forces its way upwards, and securely passes 
through all." 

Imitation of Christ. — Thomas a Eempis. 
"Let your loins be girded about, and your 

LIGHTS burning; 

" And ye yourselves like unto men that wait 

FOR their lord, WHEN HE WILL RETURN FROM THE 

wedding; that, when he cometh and enoceeth, 
they may open unto him immediately. 

" Blessed are those servants, whom the lord, 
when he cometh, shall find watching." 

Luke xii. 85, 86, 87. 
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" These volumes contain a vast flind of experimental and instructive truth, and 
will well repay a diligent perusal."— CA«rcA <^ England Magazine. 



THE HEART and the MIND. True Words on Training 

and Teaching. By Mrs. Hugh A. Kennedy. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Sd, doth. 

*' This is a valuable work, which parents will do well to read and ponder. 
There are important suggestions in it illustrated by facts." — Church of England 
Magazine, 

** This is not an ordinary loose performance, but a very solid, well-digested, and 
deeply instructive volume."— Christian Witness. 



HELP HEAVENWARD : Words of Strength and Heart- 

cheer to Zion's Travellers. By the Rev. Octavius Winslow, D.D. I8mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

'* It is replete with sound, searching, practical remark, conveyed in the winning 
and affectionate spirit, and with the luxuriant richness of phraseology by which 
the author is characterised." — Scottish Guardian. 



THE SONG of CHRIST'S FLOCK in the TWENTY- 

THIRD PSALM. By John Stodohton, Author of "Lights of the World," 
** Spiritual Heroes," &c. Crown 8vo. bs. cloth. 

"3ir. Stoughton's volume may be ««nie%tly and warmly recommended 

ItB cb&ate piety will make It deservedly axsofepXaWV* >» *. Vw^* *Vws ot readers. 

We know of no recent volume of reU«\ov»me^\A^Vwv'«\j^«3tt.Sa\^«^NAVk\ft^^^ 

proStAbljr read or pleasantly rememberftd"— Dailu "N«u>%. 
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THE ANCIENT CHURCH : Its History, Worship, Doc- 

trine, and Constitution, traced for the first Three ^undred Tears. By 
W. D. KiLLEN, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 8vo. I2s. cloth. 

** There is certainly no book in the English language to be compared with this 

work of Dr. Killen's, exhibiting very high literary excellencies The work 

is entitled to our cordial recommendation." — Witness. 



HELEN DUNDAS ; or, The Pastor's Wife. By Zaida. 

With a Preface by the Author of " Haste to the Rescue^" Crown 8vo. 
2s. Cid. cloth. 

** This is an exceedingly pretty, well-written tale. Its object, much better 
achieved than that of many a more pretentious volume, is to exhibit the pastor's 
wife as a true 'helpmeet' to her husband." — Dublin Christian Examiner. 



THE HISTORY of the GRAVELYN FAMILY. A 

Series of stories for Children and Young People. By L. N. 16mo. 2«. 6d. cloth. 
"If we mistake not, many mammas will have reason to thank the writer of the 
' Gravelyu Family' for a story-book which will amuse and teach both their children 
and themselves." — Western Morning News. 



LITTLE. SUSY and her SIX BIRTH-DAYS. By her 

Aunt ScsAN. A Book for very Little Children, With Plates by Absolom. 
Crown 8vo. 2«. 6d. cloth, bevelled boards. 
"There is no mistake about this being a captivating book for the little ones. 
We have much pleasure in heartily commending this volume."«-yot</^* Magazine. 



THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW EX- 

PLAINED. By Joseph Addison Alezandee, D.D., Princeton. Post 8vo. 
55. cloth. 
" This volume is the last work on which this accomplished scholar and divine was 
engaged, and which up to within eight days of his death was still receiving additions 
from his terse and vigorous pen." — Witness, 



THROUGH the TYROL to VENICE. By Mrs. Newman 

Hall. Crown 8vo. Is. M. cloth. 
" These short historical sketches convey a great deal of interesting information, 
and we have no doubt, from its engaging style, that the work will be appreciated by 
young people, for whom it chiefly appears to be written." — Christian Observer. 



THE LIFE of the REV. RICHARD KNILL, of St. 

Petersburgh. By the Rev. C. M. Bibbbll. With a Review of his Character 
by the late Rev. John Amoell James. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
cloth. Cheap Edition, 28. 6d. cloth limp. 
" An excellent biography of an admirable man."— iJecord. 
" For once we have put down a piece of religious biography, and wished it 
longer. It is a simple, touching, purifying little book. The biographer has per- 
formed his office with judgment and fidelity, and has given us a condensed acoonnt 
of one of the most useful ministers of hia «£«."— Noncotijbrmi&t. 
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THE MISSING LINK ; or, Bible- Women in the Homes 

of the London Poor. By L. N. R., Author of *• The Book and its Story.*' 
Small crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. cloth. Also, a Cheaper Edition, 1«. fid. cloth limp. 

*' This book treats of the heathen of St. Giles's instead of the heathen of Mada- 
gascar and Makalolo, or it would receive a wider circulation, and create a more 
Tivid interest, than the travels even of an Ellis and a Livingston." — Dailjf News, 



RAGGED HOMES, and HOW to MEND THEM. By 

Mrs. B A.TLT. Small crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. cloth. Also, a Cheaper Edition, U. 6d. 
cloth limp. 

** We scarcely know which to praise most highly, the matter or the manner of 
this work. Her style is as attractive as her subject. Mrs. Bayly has wrought with 
an artist's eye and spirit." — Daily News. 



THE LAND of the FORUM and the VATICAN ; or, 

Thoughts and Sketches during an Easter Pilgrimage to Rome. By Newman 

Hall, LL.B. Small crown 8vo. 6*. cloth. 
*' This book will be read with much interest by all, and will amply repay the 
time and trouble bestowed on it. . . . We rise from its perusal with pleasure and 
^rohV— Witness, 

HASTE to the RESCUE ; or, Work while it is Day. 

By Mrs. Charles Wiohthan. With a Preface by the Author of ** English 
Hearts and English Hands." Small crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. cloth. Also, a Cheaper 
Edition, \s. 6d. cloth limp. 

** The matter of Mrs. Wightman's publication is most interesting, and we wish 
every clergyman's wife would careftiUy peruse it." — Church qf England Magazine. 



OUR HOMELESS POOR, and WHAT WE CAN DO 

TO HELP THEM. By the Author of " Helen Lyndsay." Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
cloth. 

" Whoever wants to know how the wanderers about London are now accom- 
modated with food and lodging for the night, ought at once to procure this remark- 
ably interesting and original book." — Banner of Ulster. 



THE CITIES of REFUGE ; or. The Name of Jesus. 

A Sunday Book for the Young. By the Author of " Memories of Bethany," 
*' Morning and Night Watches," &c. &c. 16mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

** This is a very interesting account of the Cities of Refuge, illustrated with 
excellent views of each of them, while the spiritual meaning of the institution of the 
'Refuge' and its illustration to the Gospel is finally explained and applied." — 
Glasgow Herald. 

THE VOICE of CHRISTIAN LIFE in MANY LANDS 

AND AGES; Sketches of Hymns and Hymn- Writers. By the Author of 

"SketcheB of Christian Life," &c. Small crown 8vo. 5«. cloth antique. 

' " Tlie style is lively and picturesque, and itee itom all reproach of dulness. The 

bymna are well chosen, and translated wilYi cat© ati^ti^^tWVJ • "H? % ^iwv Vi«urtily re- 

commend tbla unpretending book to tboa© "wYio YiaN* axLVnL\«tw^N3a.\\Aws^\wxr— 
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MENDIP ANNALS ; or, A Journal of the Charitable 

L&boura of Hannah and Martha More. Edited by Abtbuk RoBEaTS, Rector 
of Woodrising, Norfolk. Crown 8vo. As. 6d. cloth. 

*' We close the pages of this diary with an increased respect for the memory of 
Miss Hannah More and her sister." — Critic. 



THE BLACK SHIP ; and other Allegories and Parables. 

By the Author of " Tales and Sketches of Christian Life," &c. 1 6mo. 2s. 6tf. 
cloth. 

*' This is an exquisitely beautiful little book. Its tales and parables are con- 
structed with marvellous delicacy and skill — they are full of subtle and delicious 
fancy — they are rich in every line with deep and precious meanings." — Non- 
conformist. 

SERMONS on the PARABLES of SCRIPTURE, ad- 

dressed to a Village Congregation. By the Rev. Abthub Roberts, M. A., 
Rector of Woodrising, Author of *' Village Sermons," &c. Crown 8vo. bs. 
cloth. 

"An excellent volume of sound, practical instruction, well adapted for family 
reading." — British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 



THE DAY of the LORD, the Dissolution of the Earth 

by Fire, and the New Heavens and the New Earth of St. Peter and St. John, 
in connexion with various other Details, Millennial and Post-Millennial. By 
Geoboe Ooilvt, Esq. Crown 8vo. Zs. 6d. cloth. 

*' The volume is one to which even those who differ most widely from its con- 
clusions will not repent giving an attentive and unpretjudiced perusal." — Literary 
Churchman, 

CHRIST and HIS CHURCH in the BOOK of PSALMS. 

By the Rev. Andbew A. Bonab, Author of •* Memoirs of M'Cheyne," •* Com- 
mentary on Leviticus," &c. Demy 8vo. M)«. 6d. cloth. 

" The work is a discreet, pious, and learned production, far above many similar 
attempts to illustrate these devout compositions."— Clerical Journal, 



SERMONS on the BOOK of JOB. By the late Rev. 

Geoboe Waomeb, Incumbent of St. Stephen's Church, Brighton. Crown 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 

" There is no attempt at subtle logic, or rhetorical eloquence, or learned 
criticism ; but there is what is better than either — a plain and forcible exhibition 
of scriptural truth brought home to human heartB.**— Evangelical Christendom. 



THE ETERNAL PURPOSE of GOD in CHRIST 

JESUS OUR LORD. Being the Fourth Series of Lectures Preached at the 
Request of the Edinburgh Association for Promoting the Study of Prophecy. 
By the Rev. James Kellt, MA., Author of " The Apocalypse Interpreted in 
the Light of the Day of the Lord," &c. New Edition, Crown 8vo. As. cloth. 

" It is one of the freshest, richest, and most thoughtftil Tolomes on prophecy 
which we have ever read."— Journal qf Prophecy. 
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THE PENITENT'S PRAYER. A Practical Exposition 

of the Fifty-flrat Psalm. By the Rev. Thomas AiiExamdeb, M.A., Chelsea. 
Crown 8vo. Zs. 6d. cloth. 

** Of the exposition itself we cannot speak too hit^hly. It is soundly evangelical 
and deeply impressive. The style is peculiarly lucid and terse; every sentence 
contains a thought, and every line a sentence." — The Patriot. 



HOME LIGHT; or, The LIFE and LETTERS of 

MARIA CHOWNE, Wife of the Rev. William Marsh, D.4)., of Beckenham. 
By her Son, the Rev. W. Tilson Mabsh, M.A. of Oriel College, and Incum- 
bent of St. Leon ard*s-on- Sea. Crown 8vo. bs. cloth. 

** Her letters are the best reflections of her cultivated mind and loving heart, as 
well as of the genial piety which diffused its fragrant odour over all her works. We 
heartily recommend it to the notice of our readers." — Record. 



ST. AUGUSTINE: A Biographical Memoir. By the 

Rev. John Baillis, Author of " Memoir of Adelaide Newton," &c. Small 
crown 8vo. be. cloth. 

*' Mr. Baillie has been, we think, very successful in his selection of incidents, in 
the dress in which < he has exhibited them, and in the practical application which 
he has made of them. The book is very pleasing, and very edifying." — British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review. 

A MEMOIR of the late ROBERT NESBIT, Missionary 

of the Free Church of Scotland, Bombay. By the Rev. J. Mubkat Mitchell. 
Crown 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

** The Memoir of such a man as Robert Nesbit must be valuable to the Church, 
and we are glad that the task of publishing his remains was undertaken by a 
kindred spirit." — Record. 

A MEMOIR of CAPTAIN M. M. HAMMOND, late of 

the Rifle Brigade. Crown 8vo. 6<. cloth. Also a Cheaper Edition, U. 6d. 
cloth limp. 

** The ' Memoir of Captaih Hammond' is a volume entitled to take its place by 
the side of * Hedley Vicars.* . . . We confess ourselves to be as much affected in the 
perusal of the one as in the other." — Record. 



LIFE in the SPIRIT : A Memoir of the Rev. ALEXAN- 
DER ANDERSON, A.M. By the Rev. Nobman L. Walkxe. With Preface 
by Principal Cunminoham, D.D. Crown 8vo. 3<. 6(f. cloth. 

** The peculiar and pre-eminent value of the biography is, that it exhibits in 
practical embodiment and working the theory of conversion which excludes, and 
that which embraces, the Atonement. . . . We very earnestly oommend it to them 
for perusal and study." — The Witness. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of SIR H. HAVE- 

LOCK, K.C.B. Compiled from Unpublished Papers, &c. By the Rev. W. 
Bbock. Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

" We thank Mr. Brock for his very acceptA\>\« volume. It is all that it professes 
to be, and more. The value of the volume ift erihaivc«^\>^ MiWi«otK^wv^? portrait, 
whiob to our minds is very much more cYlMWSlw^atto «a^\.T>a«aSx^>2BKa.«Ka -^^ 
*«r« heretofore Been,"— Daily A«o». 
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THE UNSEEN. By William Landels, Minister of 

Regent's Park Chapel. Small Crown 8to. Zi. 6d. cloth. 

" We have been much interested in this series of Discourses upon the Unseen, 
as an able and vigorous, a full and impressive, setting forth of the leading features 
of a department of Divine truth too much overlooked.'* — British and Foreign Evan- 
gelical Review. 

THE SYMPATHY of CHRIST with MAN : its Teach- 

ing and its Consolation. By the Rev. Octayius Wjnslow, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 
bs. cloth. 

** Probably no work has proceeded from the pen of Dr. Winslow more adapted 
to impart instruction, or more fitted to minister consolation amidst the sorrows of 
life." — Morning Advertiser. 

THE STRUGGLES of a YOUNG ARTIST: Being a 

Memoir of DAVID C. GIBSON. By a Brother Artist. Small crown 8vo. 
Zs. 6cf. cloth 

** The artist's biographer has done justice to his memory; ... he has combined 
a Christian brother's interest in his spiritpal welfare and growth in grace. The 
book is most acceptable and useful." — Scottish Guardian. 



FIVE YEARS' PRAYER, with the Answers : Comprising 

recent Narratives and Incidents in America, Germany, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, &c. By Dr. Samuel Iiuenzeus Pbime, Author of •* The Power of 
Prayer." 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth ; and a Cheap Edition, price Is. 
" We have no hesitation in assigning to it the first place amongst the Revival 
works of late ye&n."— Christian Witness. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE of JAMES WILSON, Esq., 

F.R.S.E., of Woodville. By James Hamilton, D.D.» F.L.S. Post 8vo. U. 6d. 
cloth. 

*' Dr. Hamilton's book is one of the most satisfactory of its kind which it has 
been our fortune to meet with — one of those which most happily adiieve the true 
end of biographical writing.**-~l^ectator. 



THE STORY of ' BETHLEHEM : a Bopk for the 

Toung. By the Author of " Memories of Bethany," Ac. With Illustrations 
by Thomas. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth antique, gilt edges. 

" The volume consists of a series of Bible stories, ten in number, all bearing 
more or less on the birth of the Saviour, and are told in language peculiarly fitted 
to charm the youthful mind." — Witness. 



THE TITLES of JEHOVAH : a Series of Lectures, 

Preached inPortman Chapel, Baker Street, during Lent, 1858. To which are 
added. Six Lectures on the Christian Race, Preached during Lent, 1857 
By the Rev. J. W. Reeve, M.A. Small crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

" We have seldom met with sermons that approach more nearly to our iaea o 
apostolic preaching than these. There is no question as to the author's founda- 
tion or superstructure." — Record. 
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MEMORIES of GENNESARET. By the Rev. J. R. 

BfACDDTF, D.D., Author of "Morning and Night Watches," "Faithful Pro- 
miser," &c. Po&t 8to. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

** An excellent and exceedingly attractive work. Its character is simplicity, 
earnestness, and devoutness." — Witness. 



THE STANDARD OF THE CROSS AMONG THE 

FLAGS OF THE NATIONS. A Narrative of Christian Effort in the Great 
Exhibition. By Y . M. S. With a Preface by the Author of " Haste to the 
Rescue." Crown 8vo. 3s. %d. cloth. 
'* We heartily recommend this valuable .book as the bert reminiscence of the Ex- 
hibition of 1862. It cannot fail to draw forth the thankfiUness of every Christian 
reader.**— The ReviveU. 

WARFARE and WORK ; or, Life's Progress. A Book 

for Young Persons. By the Author of ** Passing Clouds." Woodcuts, 18mo« 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

*' This is an admirable tale for young people." — Liverpool Courier. 
** A very attractive little volume, treating much of school-boy life, and addressed 
to the consideration of youthful readers^" — Examiner. 



CIVILIZING MOUNTAIN MEN; or, Sketches, of Mis- 

i^on Work among the Karens. By Mrs. Mason, of Burmah. Edited by 
L. N. R., Author of " The Book and its Story," ** The liissing Link." Crown 
Svo. 5s. cloth. 

"Lively, fresh, and interesting, Mrs. Mason's book will be found specially suit- 
able foi the young. As a record of zeal and of self-denying labours crowned with 
signal euccess, and of the rich fruit of women's work among women, grown-up 
people will read it with much pleasure and much profit."— Daily Review. 



INCIDENTS in the LIFE of OUR SAVIOUR, Illus- 

trative of His Divine Character and Mission. By the Bev. A. L. B. Fooxx, 
M.A., Brechin. Crown Svo. 6s. cloth. 

** This is a work of great simplicity, beauty, and power. The charm of this 
work lies in the fulness and force of its individualisings. It is tvM of riches for the 
observant and reflecting Chrbtian." — Scottish. Guardian. 



LESSONS from the GREAT BIOGRAPHY, By 

James Hamilton, D.D., F.L.S. Small crown Svo. bs. cloth. 

** A most delightful volume', full of graphic picturing, of rich illustration, of fi*e8h 
and suggestive thinking, in a style always animated and glowing, often truly elo- 
quent. Most heartily do we recommend this volume." — Witness. 



THE SONG of SONGS: A Practical Exposition of the 

Song of Solomon. 'With a Translation after the Order and Idiom of the 
ffobrew, and other additions. By the Bev. A. Moodt Stdakt, Minister of 
Free St. Luke's, Edinburgh. Demy Svo. I2«. cloth. 

"Mr. Stuart has produced a work oi lYie \iV%Vifc«.\.'v«\w^— «* ^wck undoubtedly 
»nd by far the best for general use whvcYi w* v*»afc«B wx \3Dk\a ^vc\.Qi>}&A voK^VmA 
yolume."-^fVttness. 
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THE PUBLIC SPEAKER, and HOW to MAKE ONE. 

Bj a Cambbioos Man. Crown 8to. 2«. Gd. cloth. 

'* There are a great many very sensible hints in this little book, which young 
men may study with lulvantage." — Church qf England Magazine. 



EXPOSITIONS of the CARTOONS of RAPHAEL. 

By RicHABD Henbt Smith, Jun. Illustrated by Photographs, printed by 
Messrs. Negretti and Zambra. 8vo. 8«. 6d. cloth elegant. 

'* Many families will rejoice over this entirely trustworthy and accessible repre- 
sentation of Raphael's Cartoons. The expositions which accompany them are 
pious and sensible.'* — Blackwood'a Magazine, 



HYMNS of the CHURCH MILITANT. Compiled by 

the Author of '* The Wide, Wide World," &c. 18mo. 6<. cloth antique. 

*' It contains about five hundred sacred songs, admirably chosen trom the 
writers of almost every age and country. As a gift-book to a Christian friend we 
can hardly imagine anything more appropriate thantliis." — Baptist Magazine. 



DEATH OR LIFE ; Or, the History of My Experience on 

".the Line ; " its Partial Successes and its Many Failures : with some sugges- 
tions as to their Cause. Being another Appeal on behaif of Railway Labourers. 
By One who has known them for Twenty Tears. Crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. cloth. 
" The work is written in a kind and genial spirit, and bears strong evidences of a 

sincere desire to benefit, as much as possible, a large and most useful class of oar 

labouring population." — Midland Counties Herald. 



BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Illustrated with 

Forty Drawings on Wood by John Gilbekt, and Engraved by W. H. 
WHTBiPEB. Crown 4to. cloth antique, 10«. 6d. ; gilt edges, morocco, 21«. 

" Of all the modem reproductions of this favourite story, this is certainly the 
most pictvtre8quB:*-^Publisherr Circular. 



GEORGE HERBERT'S POEMS. Illustrated by Birket 

FosTEB, J. R. CLATTOir, and NosL Huicphbxts. Small 4to. bound in rich 
Elizabethan cover, 18<. ; morocco, 28«. 

*' Most of the illustrations are elegant and attractive. The glens, and tangles, 
and underwoods are exquisite in taste and composition. Thia volume, we predict, 
will be the chief favourite in many homes."— 2(iAeiurum. 



WOMAN'S SPHERE and WORK, considered in the 

Light of Scripture. By Williah Lamdsls, Minister of Regent's Park Chapel. 
Crown 8vo. Zs. dd. cloth. 

" A capital book of good advice, addressed to young women in all imaginable 
circumstances of life. Woman in all capacities is addressed from a high, religious 
ground, and with a great deal of practical insight and serviceable common sense." •' 
— Literary Gazette, 
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THE THREE WAKINGS, with HYMNS and SONGS. 

By the Author of " The Voice of Christian Life in Song," •* Tales and 
Sketches of Christian Life," &c. &c. Crown 8vo. Zs. 6d. cloth. 

** All of these poems mark an author of considerable ability, while many of them 
are full of great beauty and feeling." — St. James's Chronicle. 
*• A very delightful volume of poems." — Critic. 



THE VISITOR'S BOOK of TEXTS; or, the Word 

brought nigh to the Sick and Sorrowful. By the Bev. Andbew A. Bonab, 
Glasgow. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

**Mr. Bonar, like the Master, has the tongue of the learned to speak a word in 
season to him that is weary. This book will be found singularly valuable in the 
sick chamber." — London Monthly Eecord. 



ENGLISH HEARTS and ENGLISH HANDS ; or, The 

Railway and the Trenches. By the Author of *< Memorials of Captain 
Hedley Vicars." Small 6rown 8vo. 5«. cloth. Also a Cheaper Edition, 25. 
cloth limp. ' 

** The Memorials of Vicars and these Memorials of the Crystal Palace Navvies 
are books of precisely the same type, and must not be overlooked. We recognise 
in them an honesty of purpose, a purity of heart, and a warmth of human afifection, 
combined with a religious faith, that are very beautiful." — Times. 



THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Rev. W. E. 

BoABDMANt Edited, with a Preface, including Notices of the Revivals, by the 
Author of ** Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars," and ** English Hearts and 
English Hands." Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

** There is a fireshness and force in the work which pleases us much 

The Preface extends to more than forty pages, and contains a rapid sketch, inter- 
spersed with facts, of the gracious revival which is now spreading so auspiciously 
through the Churches." — Evangelical Christendom. 



GOD'S WAY of PEACE : A Book for the Anxious. By 

HoBATics BoNAB, D.D. Four Editions of this valuable work may now be 
had. A Cheap Edition, 6t2. sewed, and 9d. cloth limp. In 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 
Also, a Large-type Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. cloth 

**The best 'book for the anxious' ever written." — Rev. Samuel Gabbatt, in 
Revival Truths. 

ALSO, 

GOD'S WAY of HOLINESS : A Companion Volume. 

By the same Author. 16mo. 2s. cloth. Also, a Large-type Edition, crown 
8vu. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

" To confess the truth, our sympathies have been chained to Dr. Bonar's 
delightful teaching, which, in these times of controversy and apathy, falls upon the 
spirit like refreshing dew. Were such treatises more in request, the character 
uf our Churchmanship would be improved, a higher order of piety infused, and a 
nobler philanthropy inaugurated." — The Church Standard. 
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